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We have great pleasure in publishing Indian Dialectics 
by Dr. Esther A. Solomon. She got her doctorate in Sanskrit 
by preparing a thesis on Avidya under the guidance of Prof. 
R. C. Parikh who was then the Director of this Institute, where 
she functioned as a postgraduate teacher and Asstt. Director 
for some years. In 1961-64 she got the Senior Fellowship of 
the University Grants Commission for doing research on Indian 
dialectics. As a diligent scholar of Indian Philosophy, I feel, 
Dr. Solomon has ingeniously treated the subject, which was a 
live phenomenon in the intellectual life in ancient India, with 
full patience and perseverance. 

Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, the President of Sheth B. J. 
Institute Trust Executive Committee, appealed to some gentle- 
men for contributing donations conducive to the function of our 
publications and collected an initial fund of Rs. 36,500/- in 
1973-/4. We acknowledge our sincere thanks to all the donors 
who complied with the appeal of Shri Chinubhai and contributed 
to this fund. We hope well-to-do persons and concerns will 
continue to patronise our academic activities not infrequently. 
Prof. R. C. Parikh, the ex-Director of the Institute, has planned 
a project for the publication of several works of this type and 
we hope Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai will spare no pains in the 
collection of adequate funds for the successive publications. 
We are also grateful to both of them for taking keen interest 
in this project. 
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As the work is bulky, we publish Volume T separately. 
Volume II is in the Press. 

We hope this publication will prove to be interesting to 
all those who are interested in Indian logic and philosophy. 


R. C. Marg, 
Ahmedabad-38000 9 
August 24, J976 


Hariprasad G. Shastri 

Director 

B. J. Institute of Learning & Research 


PREFACE 


While I was collecting material and preparing notes for 
my doctoral thesis on ‘ Avidya and the Cognate Concepts in 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina Oarsanas’ ( published as' Avidya — A 
Problem of Truth and Reality’ ), I happened to be attracted 
by the exposition in the Nydya-sntra of the types of debate, 
the way of furthering the cause of knowledge, the tricky 
devices adopted in debates, the grounds of censure or defeat 
and the like topics, and felt that hardly any attention had 
been devoted to these. Whenever I took up the Nyaya-slitra 
for a careful perusal this idea haunted me, but I did not have 
the occasion or even the time to pursue this topic. When I read 
the advertisement about the University Grants Commission 
Senior Fellowship, in the application for which the subject 
of research along with a brief outline had to be suggested, 
I offered the subject of ‘ Indian Dialectics * as it was uppermost 
in my mind. As luck would have it, i got this Senior Fellow- 
ship in November, 1961 and this gave me an opportunity to 
become a student once again, free from administrative and 
other burdens. I am extremely grateful to the University 
Grants Commission for awarding me the Senior Research 
Fellowship from November, 1961 to 14th July, 1964, but for 
which I would not have been able to pursue this study and 
present its fruit before those interested in the subject. 

As 1 took up this subject for study and started reading 
early works, Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina, I found unthought of 
material for this subject and realised that dialectic has always 
been a live phenomenon in the intellectual culture of India. 
Much plodding, not always very interesting or easy nor always 
paying, has to be gone through before one can come to any 
conclusion however small it be. This is the lot of all research 
workers as also their privilege. I have tried to approach the 
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subject both in its theoretical and practical aspects with 
special emphasis on the historical and social significance of 
dialectic and the social factors that contributed to its growth 
and development. Another consideration that has weighed with 
me is the chronological and logical development. It has not 
always been possible to combine these. 

I here express my sense of deep gratitude to the rsis of 
India from whose writings this work has got its inspiration 
and material. Of the modern works I may make special mention 
of H. N. Randle’s Indian Logic in the Early Schools , D. M. Datta’s 
Six Ways of Knowing , Gariganatha Jha's translations of Nyaya- 
bhasya and Nyaya-varttika, S. C. Vidyabhusana’s History of 
Indian Logic, S. C. Bagchi’s Inductive Reasoning, Mookerjee 
and Tatia’s 'A Critique of the Organ of Knowledge,’ Mortimer 
Adler’s '•Dialectic,’ and PeppereJI Montague’s ‘ Ways of Know- 
ing’. I have acknowledged my indebtedness to many others 
in the text of my work (mostly in the notes at the end of 
each chapter) and mentioned many more works in the 
Bibliography- 

I cannot find words to express my sense of gratitude to, 
and reverence for, ray guru Prof. Kasiklal C. Parikh, Director, 
B J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad, 
w ho h aS a cleep * nsi S lu ‘ nto the problems of research, gives 
uidance with sympathy and patience, the kind of which is 
rarely t0 ^ ounc *’ an ^ can inspire his students as only a 
very f eW can ‘ Pancl ' t SukhlaJji Sanghavi, a great savant of 
India* has b een an °ther source of inspiration for me. In spite 
p hi s old ag e an< ^ physical weakness he guided me with great 
Affection whenever 1 approached him. I would be ungrateful 
3 r failed *° rnent ' on Dalsukhbhai Malavania, Director, 
^ O Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, who lias gladly 
k*- jpe guidance and unstintingly lent books from his library 
S iveI1 a , 5 o thankful to the authorities of the Gujarat Vidya 
I alP a[] d the members of the staff of the library of the B J 
S ab ^ a ofLearuingand Research, Ahmedabad, for allowing 
use as many books as I required at a time. 

m e to 
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l crave the indulgence of the readers for any drawbacks 
in this work for which l alone am responsible, and 
forgiveness for any debt that may have remained unacknowledged 
1 hope this work will in its modest way contribute to the 
understanding of Indian Logic and Dialectic and show what a 
live phenomenon the debate has been in the intellectual life 
of India. It has been my effort to present the dialectical 
discussions mostly as they are found in the original texts so 
as to be able to present a faithful picture of them; hence I 
have, even at the risk of becoming tiresome, given an almost 
literal translation of passages, though this does not make 
g o*jd reading, and though lam also conscious that a freer 
discussion of certain topics would have done more justice 
to them. 1 hope the purpose of my giving literal translations 
and profuse references will be appreciated by critical scholars 
who would usually like to examine textual evidences for the 
statements put forth. 

33, Nehru Nagar . E. A. Solomon 

Ahmedabad-6 
I4th June, 1965 

» » 

I am highly thankful to Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, 
President of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, for sparing no pains in 
the collection of donations for the publication of this work. 
I may mention that it was again my guru Shri Rasiklal C. 
parikh who drew Shri Chinubhai’s attention to the importance 
of a work on such a subject; and lover of learning as he is, 
he picked up the hint and immediately set about his mission. 
Afterwards, I found to my surprise and joy that he was more 
keen than I about the speedy printing and publication of this 
work. I am also thankful to Dr. Hariprasad G. Shastri, present 
Director, B. J. Institute of Learning and Research for willingly 
undertaking to arrange for the publication of this work. 
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Since th;s work on ‘ Indian Dialectics ' happens to be quite 
voluminous, it was decided to publish it in two volumes, 
this first volume consisting of Part I of nine Chapters, and 
three chapters ( 10-12) of Part II. These twelve chapters give 
an idea of the tools ol debate and iis procedute. The second 
volume will deal with the problem of the possibility of 
attaining knowledge, the problem of truth, growth of 
dialectical thought as observed in philosophical works, 
methodology of Navya-Nyaya, dialectic in other Vidyas t and 
some actual debates that have been recorded or described. 

J must express my thanks to the Proprietor of the 
Shri Swaminarayan Mudrana Mandir for undertaking to print 
this work and ungrudgingly and patiently accepting my 
suggestions- 

'I'l >Jehru Nagai E. ^ Solomon 

Ahmedabad-38001!> 

Gujarat, India 
1st Sep 16111136 ^ 1976 
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The term ‘ dialectic ’ 

Dialectic (Latin from Greek dia+legein, discourse) signifies 
the art of discussion (Aristotle) or of logical controversy. 
Aristotle is said to have attributed the beginning of dialectic, 
the art of disputation by question and answer, to Zeno ( fifth 
century B.C.) of Elea. The justification of this remark is found 
in the fact that Zeno defends the position of his school by 
showing through a process of reasoning that the opponent's 
view involves him in absurd and contradictory, conclusions. 
The art of debate can be said to have begun with the pre- 
Socratic Sophists ( fifth-fourth century B.C, ) and to have 
reached its proper dialectical form in the Socratic dialogues 
of Plato. The Sophists were the teachers of the art of elo- 
quence and debate. Debate is concerned with some unsolved 
or controversial problem, so their art of debate ultimately 
resulted in the formulation of the laws of valid reasoning 
or logic. Socrates (469-399 B.C.) used the dialectical method 
to show the inadequacy of popular beliefs and even elicit truth 
from the pre conceptions of those with whom he argued. He 
would ask for a definition of the subject under discussion 
and then test it by cross-questioning his interlocutor. He would 
show that the definition was too narrow by producing instances 
to which it did not apply, with the result that it was dis- 
carded in favour of another which preserved all the merits 
of the previous one even while overcoming all its drawbacks. 
With Socrates dialectic was thus an art of investigating a 
subject by means of conversation between two or more per- 
sons, each of whom contributed something to the result by 
proposing definitions or drawing attention to certain aspects 
of the subject or certain negative instances that had been 
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overlooked. Xenophon ( Memorabilia, Chapter 5 ) tells us that 
Socrates said that dialectic was so called because it was an inquiry 
pursued by persons who took counsel together, separating t ie 
subjects considered according to their kinds. 

Plato’s own dialogues are good specimens of the ait of 
dialectic, Plato (427-347 B.C.) extended the use of the term 
* dialectic 1 and made it the science of first principles which 
dispenses with hypotheses and is ‘ the coping stone oi the 
sciences’, as the highest because the cleaiest and hence the 
ultimate source of knowledge ( Republic, Book 5 k For Plato, 
then, dialectic is the term used to describe all logical thinking, 
Plato is responsible for the term ‘dialectic which signifies 
the processes of discursiveor conversational thinking. ‘Sophistry , 
though it later became a word of derogation, has been employed 
as a synonym of ‘dialectic’, and ‘ Scholasticism’ which also was 
held up to ridicule at a later period. But all these three signify 
a method of argument, controversy or disputation. Plato 
developed dialectic metaphysically in connection with his 
doctrine of ‘Ideas* as the art of analysing ideas in themselves 
and in relation to the ultimate idea of the Good ( Republic, 
Book 7 ). 

Aristotle (3K4-322 B.C,) differed from Plato in using the 
term for the science of probable reasoning as opposed to demon- 
strative reasoning; otherwise he accepted the Platonic conception 
of it as the argumentative process whereby a comprehensive 
theory of first principles can be constructed through the 
criticism and modification of other men’s conflicting doctrines, 
Aristotle described dialectic as the method of dealing with 
what is merely probable or of arriving at what is most 
likely to be true in cases where definite demonstration 
is impossible. He distinguished between dialectical reasoning, 
which proceeds syllogisticalty from opinions generally accepted, 
and demonstrative reasoning, which begins with primary and 
rrue premises; but he held that dialectical reasoning in 
contrast with eristic is ‘a process of criticism wherein lies the 
path to the principles of all inquiries', “ Aristotle himself used 
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* dialectic ’ as opposed to * science ’ for that depailment of 
mental activity which examines the presuppositions lying at 
the back of all the particular sciences E: ch particular science 
has its own subject-matter and special principles on which 
the super-structure of its special discoveries is based. The 
Aristotelian dialectic, however, deals with the universal laws 
of reasoning which can be applied to the particular arguments 
of all the sciences ”. s Dialectic sets forth the conditions which 
all definitions must satisfy whatever their subject-matter, 
Moreover, the sciences all seek to educe general laws; dialectic 
investigates the nature of such laws and the kind and degree 
of necessity to which they can attain. Aristotle gave the name 

* Topics ’ to this general subject-matter. Dialectic in this 
sense is the equivalent of logic The Stoics divided logic into 
rhetoric and dialectic and from their time till the end of the 
tmiddleages dialectic was synonynous with or a part of logic. 

All these thinkers regarded dialectic as both a method of 
establishing positive results and also a process of negative criti- 
cism. But the Eleatics used it purely negatively and destruc 
ively. This along with the use of it by the Sophists so as to 
show off their skill by playing upon words and the like devices 
led to dialectics being frequently regarded as an empty or 
sophistical art of playing with words or operating with con- 
cepts that have no real meaning or content, and the dialectician 
as a disputatious person. 5 Some of the schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages were also responsible for this impiession. 

Coming to modern philosophy, Kant (1724-1804) in the 
Critique of Pure Reason employed the werd to denote “the 
false pretense of knowledge that is based on illegitimate con- 
cepts that have no real basis in experience.” 4 He named the 
third main division of his work ‘Transcendental Dialectic’ 
and discussed the impossibility of applying to f things-in-athm 
selves’ the principles which are found to govern phenomena. 
He criticised the attempt to attain metaphysical truths by 
pure reasoning independently of experience. Kant argued that 
such an attempt necessarily resulted in reasoning’s becoming 
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dialectical or subject to illusions, — for example, through pro- 
ducing formally valid arguments in favour of contradictory 
propositions. 

Hegel ( 1770-1831 ), on the other hand, contended that 
contradictions are inevitable because thinking always begins 
with a thesis, which with the progress of thought is confronted 
by an anti-thesis, both the thesis and the anti-thesis being 
partial and abstract conceptions of their object. But this con- 
tradiction is, according to Hegel, a challenge to think further 
and to evolve a concrete synthesis which reconciles the first 
two and overcomes their drawbacks. This movement of thought 
from thesis through antithesis to synthesis Hegel called dia- 
lectic. Hegel developed this into a universal method of proce- 
dure> and since he regarded thought or idea as the structure 
of nature and history, he regarded dialectic as a metaphysical 
principle that exhibits both the development of the thought- 
process and also the nature of reality, Marx and Engels borrow- 
ed the method of their dialectic from Hegel, The term 
dialectical’ in ‘dialectical materialism’ expresses the dynamic 
interconnectedness of things and the universality of changes. 
Everything real is in the process of self-transformation because 
content is made up of opposing forces, the internal movement 

of which interconnects everything and changes each thing into 
something else. 5 

Practical and theoretical value of dialectic 

In this work, the term ‘dialectic’ is not used in any- 
metap iysical sense or in the sense of a metaphysical process, 
ut in its primary sense in which it is also used by Greek 
p i] osophers like Aristotle — the art of discussion, debate, contro- 
versy, a method of argument or disputation, the process of 
discursive or conversational thinking. Like every other achieve- 
ment of humanity, dialectical thinking is also a social fact. 
It is only when two persons converse on a subject of common 
interest that thought, through question and answer or doubt 
and its resolution, attains more clarification and makes progress. 
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When this mode becomes habitual in an individual, one and 
. same mind carries on a conversation with itself and deve- 
1 1C S a dialectical mode of thought. Dialectic involves a duality 
^ y t ac tually originates in ordinary conversation and 

°. *^ s thought develops a mind can dispute with itself 

HU then indulges in dialectical thinking. We find that in 
an ^ ar |y staaes of philosophical thinking both in Greece and 

India 


the dialectical mode of presenting ideas has thus 
111 j ve d That this mode of thought-development was current 
c arly stages of philosophical thinking can be gathered 
111 only from references to actual debates but also from the 

UOt , nil 1 1 Aennli ir>Q 1 \urit.rtfrn Umra 1)C£R in the 

will be found 


11 ^ t | iat the earlier philosophical writings have \ 

^ aCt of dialogues both in Greece and in India. It wi 

f° in \ t n dia this mode of exposition has its ref lection in what 

that in « cet ’ (*if j t argued’ ) method, wherein 

knoWB . 

1S nt of the opponent is anticipated and answered. 

an ar § u 


tr 

a 


controversial method has its own use as a mental 
■ The Sophists were teachers of eloquence and argument 
rain It'S* ^ disputation as an end in itself. They argued in 

n d reg al 

show their pupils how arguing should be done and 


order 


won* 


arguing 

They often took up an idea or concept 


victory to showing that it was full of contradictions. 

vvi^ 1 a . was sacred to them. They raised problems in 
No SU . of politics, ethics, religion— questions the mere 
the sph el w hich in the e y es °f the old-fashioned was 
discuss) 0 ”^ depraving. Like Abelard considered to be the 
impious a c0Lin terpart of such a teacher as Protagoras, the 
r nediae va thought that every question could be argued for 
^ophisL sramanas of the post-Upanisadic period — Con- 

or ag a * nS V Q f Buddha and Mahavira, viz, Makkhali Gosala and 
LemP° rarieS sa id to be the Indian counterparts of these 
others can . t ^ e y m igbt not have been professional teachers 
sophists, t loU ® con tended that there is nothing like papa 

of eloquence. ^ ( goo d ). One does not .incur any papa by 

( sin, eVl ' _ ne n * or> any punya by charity and the like so-called 

kllhnS deeds This controversial mode has its own aberrations 
good 
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as can be seen in the later sophists and some of the school- 
men of the middle ages who may be culled wranglers. At the 
first glance this critical aberration seems to be wholly deslruc 
tive and its immediate effects may have been pernicious- All 
the same, it has played an important part in the clarification 
of issues. As the sophists practised and taught dialectic, the 
relativity of human ideas and purposes presented itself to 
their consciousness so clearly and forcefully that they disowned 
inquiry as to the existence of a universally valid truth and so 
fell into a scepticism, which may have ultimately become a 
necessity of scientific inquiry. Socrates opposed to this faith 
in reason and a conviction of the existence of a universally valid 
truth. The opposition between Socrates and the Sophists formed 
the starting point for Platonic thought. Gradually attention and 
emphasic shifted to the general forms of the thought-process 
itself and the immediate aim of the Aristotelian logic was 
entirely methodological. As in rhetoric the art of persuasion 
is taught, so in logic we learn the art of scientific investiga- 
tion, cognition and proof. The Aristotelian school regarded 
logic as the general instrument for all scientific work. Thus 
it was mainly owing to the background prepared by the 
Sophists that Aristotle could formulate his logic and also draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the matter of our 
thought. He saw, as noted above, that relatively few prob- 
lems belong like those of mathematics to the sphere of what 
js strictly demonstrable and that on the vast mass of questions 
which puzrie and are of interest to mankind we can have 
discussion but never certainty. Discussion or dialectic in the 
platonic and Aristotelian sense developed into a vehicle of 
philosopb‘ ca * inquiry in Western thought. We shall see that 
jo Indian thought also theories of truth and validity of know- 
ledge were specifically formulated after the Madhymikas and 
sC eptical thinkers challenged the validity of empirical cognition 
0 d the efficacy of the organs of knowledge to yield truth. 

They took thC ClUe f ° r this from Safi j aya Belatthaputta and 
* contemporaneous with Buddha and Mahavira. 
oto er 
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As Prof Edward Caird tells us, Kant was keenly alive to the 
uses of the controversial method as a mental training, and 
in 1758 he announced to his class on metaphysics that on 
two days in the week he would treat polemically the doctrines 
expounded on previous days, this being one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views on any question 
( Critical Philosophy of Kant , i. 162). This polemical method 
consisted in first proving a proposition and then trying to 
prove its opposite— an exercise of the intellect to which 
attention has often been devoted in schools of learning with 
v j eW to cultivating a high standard of controversial ability. 
Kant derived this benefit from the polemical method that it 
rivet ted into the attitude of criticism his mind which was 
already critical, even sceptical. Kant regarded it’as a touchstone 
what is knowable and to expose the illusions of the 

understanding. 


Controversy has a practical as well as a theoretical value 
bias much as it sharpens the faculties and clears up the confusion 
U the mind- Contradiction whether it proceeds from conviction 
in t i s always stimulating and even a superficial discussion of 
OI t questions is enlightening. When however a controversy is 
m ° S ;cd on in a spirit of honest inquiry it is of great value as it 
cat r '^ s prejudices. We start, most of us, knowing but one side of 
dlSpe oVel -ted questions. An argument with an intellectual 
C ° llU nent shows us the other side and exposes the weakness 
°PP 0t \\ oth of both positions. But there is a deeper signi- 
01 SU U also. In a controversy, truth comes into collision with 

fiCatlC and we can acc * uire new truth onl ^ thus ' Progress can 
ensured by unlimited freedom of discussion. Every 
bCSt -v, however sound and well-cut, has its limitations. In the 
tbe °4ess of thought, dogmatism, criticism, scepticism follow 
pr °^ S another and are succeeded by dogmatism -a new dogma* 
one _ a aain- In this struggle of one theory with another, the 
gradually keeps on becoming clearer and clearer and the 
fresh starting point is always a little higher. Human i.ntelH 
gence being limited and fallible, all this can come about only 
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in this way. 0 Dialectical discourse inevitably leads to philo- 
sophical, theoretical or speculative considerations. Philoso- 
phical or theoretical problems not only originate and are capable 
of being explained by dialectic, but the nature of philosophy 
also is essentially dialectical. Ordinary human conversations 
thus discover dialectic and philosophy at the same time. To 
be thoroughly a dialectician in conversation or reflection is 
to be a philosopher engaging in ihe partisanship of contro- 
versy but never losing the sensitivity to truth. 

Now, language (ordinary and non-technical ) plays an 
important part in thinking. As a matter of fact, it is the con- 
tention of Indian grammarians that there can be no idea without 
the word expressing it being invariably present — may be un- 
manifestedly. Conversation — intended to establish or dispose of 
opinions and therefore called argumentative or polemical — is 
a kind of thinking in which an individual mind can indulge 
only through the mutual participation of one or more other 
minds as said above. Thought, as a matter of fact, can be said 
to develop in conversation, and dialectic is therefore conditioned 
by some factors present in the very constitution of language 
which is its instrument or vehicle. These factors are mainly 
( i ) the variability of the discursive meanings of words, 
( *0 the funded definitions of the common vocabulary of the 
language, (m) the conflicting claims of the denotative and 
connotative reference of terms, ( iv ) the restraint upon absolute 
freedom in definition imposed by the denotation of the words 
of a non-technical language, ( v ) the pervasive metaphorical 
character of language. Dialectic is never determined, though 
perhaps limited in its use of a, language, by the denotative 
aspect of the words of that language. ( We shall see that 
many of the devices of debate such as chala, quibbling, and 
jati, sophistical refutation, are based upon the use of certain 
words). Controversy never arises among facts, but only in the 
realm of meanings. The use of language, whether for purposes of 
expression, command, query or communication involves men 
jn controversy because of the connotative ambiguity of words 
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and the pervasive metaphorical character of language. If con- 
troversy occurs for these reasons it never employs language to 
ask what the facts are, but what the}' mean. With regard to 
statements in question, it is asked ‘ What does it mean to say 
that. . . .? ’ Since dialectic is concerned with the interpretation of 
statements and since interpretation depends upon a context, the 
validity, as well as the intelligibility of the interpretation, depends 
upon the context. What may be ambiguities in verbal usage and 
multiple modes of metaphor in linguistic statement, become 
coni licts and contradictions in discourse; and dialectic serves the 
double function of clarifying the use of words on the linguistic 
side and resolving difficulties in discourse on the logical side . 7 


The detailed tracing of the term ‘dialectic’ and the value 
of controversy or dialectic might appear somewhat irrelevant. 
But it will be clear from what follows that some of these shades 
and uses are found in one form or the other in Indian thought. 


Vada, sambhcisa , katha , tarka, sastrartha 

In India, corresponding to 'dialectic' we have the terms 
samvada , vada, sambhasa, katha, tarka and even sastrartha (dia- 
lectical discussion about the precepts of the sastras ). The 
people of the Vedic period in their excitement to discover 
and examine first principles took to controversy and discussions. 
The vogue of controversy can be seen at its height in the 
Post-Upanisadic period when no subject was thought too sacred 
for dialectial criticism and even the efficacy of papa , punya 
was challenged, as also the possibility of attaining knowledge 
01 r, £htly expressing the truth of things. This undeniably 
opened new avenues of controversy and critical examination. 
u la discouraged metaphysical speculations and dialectical 
iscussions in order to avoid the resultant bitterness and 
Buddh' ^ ever 'iheless, we find numerous dialogues in the 
,st Pi takas wherein is given an exposition of several 

topics and problems by the method of question and 
answer mi . 

• tne different ways oi answering questions are also 
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mentioned and illustrated. In the Buddhist Pitakas and the 
Jaina Agamas there are several accounts of controversies with 
disciples and friendly or rival thinkers. The Jaina scriptures 
specially mention vadins (dialecticians) among the followers 
of the Tirthankaras. The business of these vadins was to 
defend dialectically the teachings of the Tirthankaras. The 
ancient Indians, as a matter of fact, were as fond of vada as 
the Greeks were. They were fully aware of the utility of vada 
in respect of the protection of knowledge in general, and of 
one’s theories and doctrines, religious, philosophical etc , in 
particular, and of their clarification and development The 
Vpciyahrdaya (wrongly ascribed to Nagarjuna ) starts with a 
plea in favour of the utility of vada as leading to the dis- 
cipline of the intellect and the determination and propagation 
of truth, and refutes the view that vada only creates bitterness, 
strife and hard-heartedness and so should be avoided. 

Vakovakya was a subject of study even in the Vedic period. 
Vakovakya is generally interpreted as logic, but it could be 
better interpreted as question and answer, dialogue or dialectic, 
the science of criticism, reasoning, argument. Vakovakya is 
mentioned among the subjects for study along with Rk, 
Yajus and Saman texts in the Satapatha Brahmana (1 1.5. 7. 5, 9). 
And in Satapatlia Brahmana 11.5.6— S, Vakovakya is mentioned 
along with anusasana ( precepts— 1 -according to Sayana, six 
Vedcingas or rules of grammar, etymology, etc.), vidyas ( sciences, 
perhaps science of snakes, etc ), Itihasa-Purana ( historical 
and traditional legends ) and Narasamsl gcithas ( stanzas prai- 
sing nien ) as honey-offering to the gods. Similarly in the 
Chandogya Upanisad ( 7. 1. 2-4 ), Narada is said to have 
studied a number of vidyas including vakovakya. In the 
,jatap atfia Brahmaqa (4.6.9.20), we find a reference to brahmodya 
aS held in vakovakya. Brahmodya meant, as we shall see, 
a discussion legai ding the nature of Brahman or disputation 
regarding theological and spiritual matters; and the expression 
* vakovakya ’ suggests, that this discourse was of the form of 
controversy and both the parties took an active part in the 
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discussion criticising each other . 6 Vakovakya thus must have 
initially meant theological discourse or controversy similar to, 
it' not identical with, the numerous brahmodyas or disputations 
on Vedic matters or riddles. As an example of such a dialogue 
or discourse, Say ana refers to the dialogue between Uddalaka 
Aruni and Svaidayana Saunaka ( Satapatha Brahniana 
1 1.4.1 ). 9 

The brahmodyas raise queer problems, e.g. legal ding the 
growth, sustenance and decay of teeth in creatures, and 
mostly try to correlate them with the sacrificial rites and 
details regarding them. Even the Brahman as must have been 
impressed by the magnificence of the huge sacrificial sessions 
and the mysterious atmosphere that surrounded them, and so 
were led to find out some deeper significance in them. In 
the long intervals between the performance of different rites 
( e -g- in the asvamedha sacrifice ), they started thinking on, 
and discussing about, the inexplicable wonders of the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm, the world at large and the human body, 
and wondered whether they could find some mystic or occult 
c °t relation between them and the significance of the sacrificial 
f*. and ceremonies. Gradually these brahmodyas came to 
e lnc °rporated into the very body of the sacrifice. Though 
some of these brahmodyas might appear puerile to the moderns, 
they were not so to the sages of old, and what is more, they 
weie the fruits of the inquisitive pursuit of the mind asking 
questions about each curious phenomenon. This encouraged 
the spirit of questioning and finding out justifications, as* also 
that of competition in the field of intellectual inquiry and led 
t° the rise of dialectical criticism in the schools of philosophy, 
grammar and the like. 

Jn the opinion of many scholars, the early Yajfiika-Mimaih- 
vas » °r those who discussed scientifically about the Veda 
tts meaning and the sacrifices, were the original pioneers 
la the field of logic and dialectic, and the parvavat, se$avat, 
Y lnian yato-drsla types of inference were originally formulated 
^ the early Mmiamsakas, who also perhaps formulated the 
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syllogism of ten members referred to by Vatsyayana.' ^ 

S. N. Dasgupta’s contention, on the other hand, is that 1°~ ^ 

and 'dialectic emerged from the discussions of Ayur VL ‘ 

r t n o 

physicians. 11 He holds that since there is no mention 01 
development of the art of debate in any other earlier literal tn 
it is reasonable to suppose that the art of debate and 
accessories developed from early limes in the tradition‘s 
medical schools whence they are found collected in Caraka s 
work. “The origin of the logical art of debate in the schools 
of Ayurveda is so natural and the illustrations of the modes 
of dispute and the categories of the art of debate are so 
often taken from the medical field that one has little reason 
to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-Samhit^ 
were collected by Caraka from non -medical literature and 
grafted into his work.” 18 We may not ^o so far as to gi ve 


all the credit to the Ayurveda physicians, but we can certainly 
say that we have evidence that the school of Yajnika-Mimarft* 
sakas and the medical school through their discussions and 
disputes contributed considerably to the field of logic and 


dialectic. 

We shall see that dialectic has many technical terms in 
common with dhar'masastra and arthasastra. The settle- 
ment of disputes in courts of law also must have contributed 


considerably to the development of logic and dialectic. Works 
of Nyaya assimilated and systematised the rules and princi- 
ples given by them into a regular theory. The rules of inter- 
pretation laid down by the Mimarhsakas are no less impor- 
tant in the tixing of the theory and the rules of debate. They 
were given their due importance in the later days in the settle- 
ment of even legal and other disputes 

The Nyaya school uses the term ' katha ' for debate. 
This term has an interesting history. It is derived fro mV 7^ 
to converse, discourse, tell. A person says something or ex- 
presses his opinion when he is in a group or in the company 
0 f others. The occasions for men meeting one another are 
man y— social and religious functions, listening to sermons, etc 
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In India people gather together to listen to the episodes of the 
lives of saints or warriors. Hence ‘ katha ’ came to mean ‘life\ 
‘story’ e.g. ‘ Rama-katha ' (life of Rama V The mode of 
relating or reading out incidents of such a life was also termed 
katha. Men naturally talk or discuss things when they assem- 
ble on such occasions and even thrash out a point thoroughly 
if two parties are formed holding different views on the 
same subject. They put forth arguments in support of their 
own views, and also to refute the view of the other 
party- rebate or dialectic springs up from conversation: debate 
also came to be called ‘katha' and this meaning of the word 
was preserved in the sastric literature of India. ‘ Katha' thus 
came to signify ‘controversy, debate, dialectic’. The term 
' sambhasa (used in the Caraka-Scimhita ) is a significant 
parallel to dialectic, discourse between two persons from which 
dialectic emerges. 

People must, have carried on different kinds of debates. 
Some were debates conducted in a candid spirit for the 
determination of truth; others were meant to overthrow 
and put to shame the other party and all sorts of 
arguments, only bearing the semblance of arguments, were 
advanced in such debates with the sole purpose of defeat- 
ing the other party. In certain other cases there was just a 
volley of arguments, destructive in character and having nothing 
to establish- Hence the words vada, jalpa , vitanda became 
current even before a regular theory of debate was formulated 
in such works as the Nyaya-sutra. Jalpa is not necessarily 
used in the early literature in the sense which distinguishes 
it from vada It means just discourse, debate (djaffT = to speak), 
whereas vitanda means sophistry, sophistical reasoning, irres- 
ponsible hurling of arguments ( vi + V land = to hit, smash). Even 
laler, especially in Jaina works, jalpa is used to convey the 
meaning of debate- From all such debates emerged the prin- 
ciples of valid reasoning, and logicians tried to systematically 
distinguish between valid and invalid arguments, as can be 
seen from the list of jatis (sophistical arguments) given in 
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works on logic- Gradually the treatment of jatis gave place 
to a systematic treatment of valid reasoning alone- 


General Scheme 


The idea of dialectic, as said above, starts from argument 
between two or more persons. A deliberate consideration of 
the nature of argument leads to the rules of debate, logical 
processes including fallacies and finally the nature of know- 
ledge and the concept of truth and validity. Accordingly, in the 
first part of this work it is attempted to gather material per- 
taining to dialectic and its categories from the p\'Q-darsanika 
literature and the Caraka-samhita and works on dhannasastra 
so that the gradual theoretical formulation could be noted. 
Then the theory of controversy or debate, types of controversy, 
tricky devices of debate like chala ( quibble ) and jati ( sophi- 
stical refutation ) and the detection of nigrahast lianas (grounds 
of defeat) including fallacies are treated. To complete the picture 
of the practice and technique of debate, chapters on maha - 
vidya syllogisms and the component factors and procedure of 
a debate are included here. 


Dialectic has much to do with the logical processes and 
sources of knowledge ( pramancis ). The study of hetvabhdsas 
( fallacies of reason ) and other fallacies necessitates a treat- 
ment of the pramancis (sources of valid knowledge) and 
tarka ( hypothetical reasoning ) which confirms mid faci- 
litates the functioning of the pramanas. Some outstanding 
principle of dialectical criticism have been brought together 
a pd discussed here. Now, there are some sceptics on the one hand 
atl d absolutists on the other, who agree in challenging the 
validity of ah knowledge or in contending that the empirical 
0l irces of know edge cannot be said to yield true knowledge. 
This has been with at Ien g th in the chapter on ‘ rs 
p n owl ed S e P 0SSlb ' e • As against this, the pramancivadins (logi- 
. nS ) have tried to establish theories of truth, so in the 
C1 xt c hap ter thst0 P lcs of valid knowledge and the problem 
^ Truth have been taken up for consideration. Dialectic turned 
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on itself and all concepts and categories of logic were found 
to be ineffectual and were consequently repudiated by its sweeping 
attacks. Sceptical thought denies the adequacy of any of the 
organs of valid knowledge and does not admit the possibility 
of true knowledge or the understanding of truth. Scepticism 
cropped up at a very early period in the history of Indian 
thought and the pramanavadins consequently had to specifically 
formulate theories of truth and validity. The final aim and 
object of dialectic is to discover truth and so some theory 
of truth is always implicit in such discussions, and this would 
naturally be in accordance with the views regarding truth 
nailed by the different dftrsanikas. In some cases an appeal 
may even have to be made to the definition of truth by the 
debaters. So the theories of truth are implicit and sometimes 
even explicit in all dialectic. The second part of this work can, 
thus, be said to treat the problem of knowledge which is 
intimately connected with dialectic. 

The third and last part deals with dialectical criticism. 
Ancient Indian works of almost all branches of knowledge — 
even the sutras and the karikas — are written in the style of a 
debate or controversy, that is to say, are dialectical in character. 
The argument of the opponent is anticipated and answered 
at every step and the principles of dialectical criticism 
and even the devices of debate are seen employed in these. 
Sastrarthas ( dialectical expositions ) in Indian works reflect 
the practice of debates and must have also guided and supplied 
material to debaters in actual debates. Hence a study of the 
growth of dialectical criticism is essential for a correct apprai- 
sal of the practice and theory of debate, or of dialectic in 
general; and to serve as an illustration, dialectical criticism of 
the problem whether validity of knowledge is intrinsic { s vat ah ) 
or extrinsic ( par at ah ) — as found in Abhayadeva’s commentary 
on Sanmati-tarka — is given in an appendix. Moreover, Navya- 
Nyaya evolved a novel method of bringing in precision in the 
dialectical examination of problems. So a chapter on the 
methodology of Navya Nyaya has been inserted after the 
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chapter on the growth of dialectical criticism. It may e 
observed that this chapter could very well have been included in 
Part 1 of this work dealing with the craft of debate, as Navya- 
Nyaya techniques can serve the purpose of dialectical wea- 
pons But since these are not expressly mentioned as such m 
texts dealing with debate and since Navya-Nyaya has conti i- 
buted much to dialectical criticism, this chapter has been 
included in Part 3 after the chapter on the growth of dialectic il 
thought Navya-Nyaya evolved a new method of dialectical 
criticism and thus gave a different turn to the growth of 
dialectical thought This is followed by a chapter giving a 
brief sketch of dialectical criticism in works of other branches 
of knowledge — Vyakaratia (Grammar). Arthasastra ( Politics 
and Economics), Dharmasastra (Law), Kavyci-sastra ( Poetics), 
etc.— showing the vogue of dialectic and how it was useful in 
clarifying and developing problems connected with these 
branches of knowledge (yidyas). The following chapter describes 
some of the actual debates mentioned in Sanskrit literature 
to show the actual reality of dialectic and its social and 
political significance. The last chapter briefly reviews l be 
different chapters of the work and tries to form an estimate 
of the Indian contribution to dialectic. 

In the treatment of some topics — especially those pertain- 
ing to the ‘ possibility of knowledge ’ and the * problem of 
truth I have adhered almost literally to the original works. 
In spite of the obvious disadvantages of this method 1 thought 
it ptopci to adopt it in a work on dialectics as it presents a very 
cleai pictuie of the discussions as they were held in ancient 
times and of the frame-work of thought in which they were 
carried on, I have tried to present these topics in the philo- 
sophers own words commenting only where necessary, though 
I am conscious of the fact that a freer treatment would 

perhaps have done more justice to such topics as the problem 
or truth and the like. This would even pave the way, one 

may hope, for a more comprehensive consideration and treat- 
ment of problems of dialectic, logic and epistemology than the 
consideration of these problems done excluisvely on the 
strength of western sources or ancient Indian sources. 
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It may be borne in mind that though in the different 
chapters the broad division of Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina is generally maintained in the treatment of topics, the 
attempt throughout is to view the whole as one compact 
picture of debate in ancient India and its intellectual, social 
and political significance. There have never been such water- 
tight compartments of life in India as Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
Jaina, etc. as can be seen from the mutual influence of the 
schools of thought, the parallel rules and categories of debate, 
the common ideal of debate and discussion and the like. The 
different currents of thought have become all the more rich 
and fruitful by cross-fertilisation. It may be noted in passing 
that the illustrations given in the ancient texts on logic and 
dialectic may in some cases seem pointless and meaningless 
to us at the present day. But they had their justification in 
the milieu in which they arose and of which they formed an 
integral part, and have been retained therefore to complete the 
picture and to give an idea of what problems were uppermost 
in the minds of the people of those days. 


NOTES 

1 See also Plato’s Theory of Knowledge — The Theaetetus and the Sophist 
of Plato, translated with a running commentary by Francis Macdonald 
Cornford, pp. 183 ff, 262ff., London Routledge & Regan Paul Ltd. 1960. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britt anica, ' Dialectic ’. 

3 Compare the Indian concepts of jalpa and vitands. 

4 Encyclopedia Americana, 1 Dialectic 

5 ! am indebted for this exposition of dialectic to Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy, 1 Dialectic edited by Dagobert Runes { Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1942), and to the articles on 1 Dialectic ’ in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1950), The Encyclopedia Americana (Americana Cor- 
poration, New York, Chicago, 1951), Chamber's Encyclopaedia { New 
Edition, 1950, London Georges Newnes Ltd.). 
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6 See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , ‘Controversy . 

7 See Dialectic, pp, 100-101-Mortimer Adler. (London, Kegan Paul ,1927), 

8 Gopatha Brahmana 1.1.30 -‘savitarkam jhUnamayam id etaih prasnaih 
prativacanais ca yathnrthaih padam anuvicintya. . . .sarvasmin vftkovdkye 
iti hrahmanam * makes it clear that vclkovakya signified question and 
answer, or discussion on a controversial point. The Gopatha Brahmana 
is in both its parts a ver>> late production, yet as Bloomfield says 
(- The Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmana , p. 102-Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research), it being very much true to tradition can be safely 
relied upon in respect of the interpretation of technical terms and the like. 

9 This has been described later in the chapter on ‘Actual debates . 

10 See A. B. Dhruva’s paper on ‘ Trividham Anumsnam ’ — First All India 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 

11 History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. 2, pp. 593 ff — S. N. Dasgupta. 

12 History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. 2, p. 402— S. N. Dasgupta. 
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CHAPTER I 


DIALECTIC IN THE PRE -DARSANIKA PERIOD 

Two peoples have shown, historically speaking, a special 
propensity for argument. This trait about the Greeks is well 
known and often pointed out by the historians of Western 
Philosophy, It will be seen that the Indians of ancient India 
were a highly argumentative people. Even otherwise, the 
intellectuals amongst all people do not generally take things for 
granted, whether it be ordinary things like the possibility of 
fire existing in water or such metaphysical concepts as those 
of God, etc. If we throw a cursory glance at ancient books 
on logic, we find that a major portion of these is devoted 
to the treatment of methods of controversy and that these 
books reveal a high standard of debate though the tricks of 
the trade are not lost sight of and also find due attention 
paid to them. Right from the early times, the Indians, like 
all other people, have kept on discussing whether it be about 
the nature of the gods or the order of the sacrificial cere* 
monies, or the nature and meaning of word ( sahda ) or the exis- 
tence or otherwise of the individual soul or rebirth or. the , 
Highest Self, or about the ultimate truth. 

This spirit of inquiry and truth-seeking and right ordering 
of things can be detected clearly in many of the hymns of 
the Vedas , most prominently in the hymns of the Rgveda and 
the Atharvaveda. These assume the forms of riddles, philo- 
sophical queries and statements. These can also be easily detected 
in the discussions on different topics in the Brahnmnas\ and 
in the dialogues of the Upanisads , Gargi keeps on asking one 
question after another and going deeper and deeper, till 
Yajnavalkya, perhaps in good humour, warns her that her 
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head would fall down ( Brh . Up. 3.6.1 .). Yaskas Nirukta is a work 
written in the style of discussion. In fact, most of the books on 
religion and philosophy anticipate the statements and objec- 
tions of a rival thinker while giving their own exposition. 1 
The art of speaking was appreciated in men and women alike 
in the Vedic times as can be seen from the several statements 
in the Vedas expressing the desire that men and women 
have the gift to speak well and effectively in assemblies — 
whatever might have been the kind of assembly that was 
meant. In the Buddhist Piiakas and the Jaina Aganicis we 
find a number of thinkers, known as T\rthikas y holding oppo- 
site or heretical views or doctrines and pitting them against 
each other in a spirit of honest search after truth and sub- 
mitting in all humility when convinced of the truth of the 
opponent’s stand. Jealous and dogmatic persons were not 
wanting even then. Yajnavalkya had a number of such rivals 
whom he always put to shame. Gosalaka, a friend and com- 
panion during the period of spiritual pursuit, and son-in-law 
Jarnali were such rivals of Mahavira; and Ambattha, a staunch 
rahmana, and Devadatta, Buddha’s own brother-in-law and 
pupil were malicious enemies of Buddha. But generally in an 
atmosphere of intellectual search and spiritual pursuit under 
t e guidance of great souls like Buddha and Mahavira, the 
spirit of inquiry over shadowed any such malicious leaning or 
ev^-n t e inborn desire to defeat others and rise high in public 

ov whenever selfless saints cease to dominate 

ver i erent congregations and the people at large, the craving 

inct’/^ 3 P at ^ ona 8 e to serve as the mainstay of sectarian 
rpoarH !f nS Taises lts head, and this leads to debates being 
• 6 , as a Cleans to secure royal favour, gifts and a place 

lr S f n ln fl u ence among the people. The spirit of truth- 
f In ^.’ ® uc h circumstances, could never be the guiding 
or in e ates and controversies, though even such debates 
n controversies have led to the gradual refinement and 
e\e opn.ent o logical and philosophical systems. Fervour of 
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any kind undoubtedly gives rise to the exercise of higher 
energies. In Greece, initially, the art of conversation and 
discussion and intellectual gymnastics secured for a person a 
high position in social and political circles, and sophists came 
into prominence as the teachers of eloquence and debating 
skill. Later on, after Socrates entered the arena, these were 
utilised for theoretical enquiries and gave a great impetus to 
the philosophical quest and the formulation of philosophical 
and such problems . 9 Plato, one of the greatest philosophers 
of Greece, followed the method of the Sophists. 

In India, during the sixth century B.C., such was 
the vogue of controversies wherein everything was chall- 
enged, not excluding the results of the fundamental 
values of life — good and evil, putiya -.and pdpa z — that it 
appeared that intellectual gymnastics would become the 
order of the day and there seemed to be an overgrowth 
of philosophical thought and criticism, perhaps at the cost 
of a balanced practical life. Buddha, and to some extent even 
Mahavira and the author of the Bhagavad Gita , under the 
circumstances, deemed it fit to cry halt to this intellectual 
game or sophistry and appealed to the thinkers to imbibe, 
understand and practice the fundamental truths. Under the 
impact of this line of thought of Buddha, vada or katha 
(controversy, debate) came to be banned in Buddhist circles 
as leading unnecessarily to bitterness, jealousy, unhealthy compe- 
tition and rivalry . 4 Still, in actual life, dialectical devices and 
tricks of debate had their own attraction even for the 
Buddhists. “ The opening debate of Kathavatlhu on the reality 
of the soul is conducted with so high a degree of artificiality 
and every kind of dialectical devices that it suggests the 
probable existence of special manuals in which the art of debate 
was taught . 5 The Upayahrdaya of the darsanika period, starts 
with a plea in favour of the utility of vada or discussion as 
leading to the discipline of the intellect and to the determina- 
tion of truth and refutes the orthodox view of ,the 
Buddhists by whom vada was viewed with contempt . 0 The .Jaina 
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monks, preachers of austerity and non ‘ in ^ r ^ aS T ^ 

did not give specific importance to mere dia ^ | Ctl • s ^ 1 a -’ su ~ x> 

though even they have not been * n ^ 1 Ucnl to tK d . T 
of dialectics and have even formulated tti.es peituimng .o it. 

The art of debating seems to have received a forceful 
impetus in Vedic circles though the traditions teco:JcJ in tiu- 
Buddhist and the Jaina works with regaid to it aic cqua.iy 
valuable and enlightening. The Vedic school or traJuion was 
more active than the Buddhist or the Jaina, hence tne ait wf 
debate was undeniably popular in Vedic ciiclca. A ninjoi pait 
of the Nyayasutra, the fundamental treatise of the N>Uj a school, 


is devoted to rules for conducting a debate, besides giving a 
critique of knowledge and an exposition of infeience and 
syllogism. "The bona-fide and male- fide arguments at. des- 
cribed, the cavilling, the futile answers, logical fallacies and 
finally all the cases are mentioned where the debate i must 
be pronounced by the umpire to have lost the contest. It < s 
only in the reformed new brahinanical logic, the logic which 
emerged from the struggle with Buddhism, that this part is 
dropped altogether and the theory of syllogism begins to play 
the central part.” 7 The Caraka-samhita , a work on Indian medi- 
cine, also gives an exposition of the modes of controversy and 
it is interesting to note that its treatment is different and even 
more illuminating, — being connected with the problems of 
practical life— than that of the Nyaya texts proper. 

Before we come to a systematic treatment of debate 
( katha ), etc, according to the Nyaya-sutra and later literature, 
we may examine if any traces of dialectic and the rules 
pertaining to debates are recorded in the earlier literature, 
even other than philosophical. 8 Manana (cogitation ) of the 
famous trio sravana ( hearing, comprehension ), manana, nidi- 
dhyasana ( contemplation ) — corresponds to reasoning or 
anu man a . 0 Tarka (reasoning) is mentioned in Kaiha-V panisad 
2.9, and Mahabharata 2.1 1.26, Manu-Smrii, 12.106, and other 
Srtjfijs. Vada ( discussion ) is mentioned in Manu Smrti 6.50; 
Ramayana 1.13.23, 7.53,15; yukti (continued reasoning ) in 
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Aitareya Brahmana 6.23, Ramayana 2.1. 13; jalpa (disputation) 
in Mahabharata 13.90.45, vitanda ( wrangling ) in Mahabharata 
2.33.4; 7.61.13; nirnaya (ascertainment, decision) in Mahabharata 
13.147.2,4 The pramanas, sources of knowledge, are referred 
to in a number of works. The Taittinya Aratiyaka 1.2. mentions 
smrti, pratyaksa , aitihya (testimony ) and anumana. 

AnviksiM (the science of intellectual discipline or logical 
reasoning ) is recommended in all Smrti works, Mahabharata, 
Artha-sastra, and other works, of course if not carried to an 
extreme and not found to be nipping faith ( sraddha ) and 
intuitive experience in the bud. 10 In the socio-religious 
Institutes of Manu, and others we find that the Council or 
Assembly consisted generally of three, five or less than ten 
Brahmanas, who were learned in the Vedas , the Vedd/igas, Logic, 
and the like and could give decisions in matters on which 
the people might seek their advice. 11 The debates or dialogues 
such as those described in the Upanisads ( Chandogya, 
Brhadaranyaka, etc. ) were in all probability the precursors 
of the Hetu-vidya (science of reasoning) inasmuch as even 
in such debates, faults in reasoning must have been felt and 
detected, and in trying to explain these, the hetvdbiiasas and 
conditions of valid reasoning gradually came to be formulated. 
The words which had to be used in special senses to carry 
on debates in assemblies, perhaps, came to constitute the 
technical terms of Amiksikl. 

We find recorded in the Brahmanas differences, of opinion 
among the different religious schools as regards the interpre- 
tation of sacrificial rites, as also doubts raised and resolved 
as regards the performance of religious ceremonies ( see 
Satapat ha Brahmana 4,2,9; 3.4.43 ff, Aitareya Brahmana 7.2,10 ). 
In the Aitareya Brahmana 7.4.26, there is mentioned a difference 
of opinion as to whether a Ksatriya should eat or not the 
portion of the sacrificial food which is to be eaten by 
the sacrifice!'. We find recorded here different positions in 
respect of the same point and also that there is some justi- 
1-4 
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fication given here for a particular stand and condemnation 
of a different position Further, the difficulty is posed that 
if the Ksatriya partakes of the sacrificial food, he becomes a 
sinner and it he does not eat the sacrificial food, he cuts himself 
off from the sacrilice (Compare the (ark a , ahhayatah spasa 
rajjuh ); and a solution is found so that both the aspects of 
the. difficulty are averted- The Brhudaranyoka U pan i sad ( third 
chapter ) describes an episode at the court of King Janaka- 
Janaka performed a sacrifice and many Brahman is assembled 
on _ the occasion, Janaka wished to know which of these 
Brahmanas was the most learned in the scriptures. He offered 
a gift of a thousand cows, to the horns of each of which w-re 
fastened ten coins of gold, Yajnavalk>a asked his pupil to 
drive away the cows. At this the Brahmanas were enraged and 
put questions which Yajnavalkya, to their em harassment, 
answered. Among them was Gargi, a lady philosopher. She 
Sdid, “ Venerable Brahmanas, I shall ask him two questions. 
If he answers these, none of you can defeat him in argument” 
( 3 8,1 ). The second question, ‘ Across what is space woven 
1 e war P ar >d woof?’ was an embarassing one. If Yajnavalkya 
were not to explain it because he thought it indeterminable, 
he would expose himself to the charge of non-comprehension 
( apratipatti - i.e. the nigrahastlmna apratibha of the Nyciya- 
sntia ), . if on the other hand, he attempted to explain 
w at is inexplicable, he would be guilty of misapprehension 
{vipratipatii) or contradiction, Yajnavalkya explains that this 
u timate leality is inexplicable, indescribable, beyond speech 
and thought, undifferentiated ( 3.8.9-11 ). We find the seeds 
o grounds of defeat’ ( nigrahasthanas ) in such passages. 


n the Mahabharata ( Santiparva , 30S ), there is an episode 
w erein it is related that a female ascetic Sulabha inquired 
of the philosopher-king Janaka wherein lay the secret of the 
final lelease of the soul. Janaka suspecting her to be a spy 
asked in a taunting manner what business a lady, whose 
strength lay solely in the glamour of youth and beauty, 
could have with the doctrine of emancipation. Though accosted 
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in this unchivalrous manner and even in ill-applied terms, 
Sulfibha was unperturbed and maintained her composure. In 
the course of her reply she made the following observations on 
the canons of good or sound speech : A speech properly so 
called should be subtle, discriminative and orderly. It should 
lead to decision and have a purpose in view. A statement is 
said to be subtle {suksnia) when it deals separately with the 
different topics under discussion and ultimately leads to a 
conclusion regarding these. Discrimination (samkhya) in speech 
signifies judging clearly the relative merits and demerits of 
a thing. A speech can be said to be orderly (-having kramq) 
when it treats its subjects in the proper order. A speech 
should enunciate a particular topic such as dharma, art ha , 
kama , nioksa; and it can be said to be conclusive {-vinirnaya) 
if after enunciating this, it at the end specifically points it 
out. A speech can be said to have a purpose {prayojana ) when 
it enthuses one to aquire what is desirable and avoid what 
is undesirable and thus leads to his well-being. Sauksmya , 
samkhya, krama, nirnaya and prayojana are the requisites of 
a good speech. Further, a speech should be full of sense 
( upetartha ) ( i.e. there should be no inconsistency of expre- 
ssion or sense), concentrated on one point ( abhinnartha ), free 
from digression ( napavrttam ), not pleonastic (jia adhlkam ); it 
should be smooth or polished (slaksna), unequivocal ( tia 
saihdigdfm), not bombastic, not displeasing, not untruthful 
(i.e. not giving wrong or unauthoritative information), not 
harmful or misguiding; it should be refined ( samskrta), not 
laconic, not abstruse (not containing hard and obscure words), 
not unsystematic (i.e. maintaining the proper order of expres- 
sion); it should leave nothing understood, should not be 
figurative, should not be lacking in the statement of reason 
or justification ( or should not be inopportune ), and should 
not be devoid of an object. A speech to be free from the 
faults of judgment should not be prompted by lust, wrath, 
fear, greediness, abjectness, crookedness, abashment, tenderness 
or conceit. A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement 
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between it on the one hand and the speaker and the hearer on 
the other. A speech, which though clear to the speaker him- 
self is uttered without any regard for the hearer, creates no 
impression on the latter. That speech, again, which has no 
regard for the audience, whether it be relevant or irrelevant, 
fails to convince the audience. That speech, which leaving 
aside the matter in hand speaks of something else, is faulty; 
it creates misunderstanding and is inopportune inasmuch as 
it speaks of commerce, etc. to one who is interested not in 
it but in renunciation and so on. He alone is a speaker who 
employs expressions which while conveying his own meaning, 
are also rightly understood by the audience. Sulabha says 
her speech would be full of sense and rich in merits and 
lequests the king to give a patient hearing. 

It will be seen that many of these requirements of a good 
speech have their parallels in the ideas behind the nigruha - 
sthanas (grounds of defeat or censure) enumerated in the 
Nyaya-sutra and other works. 

We have also the story of Astavakra, a powerful debater 
who defeated one Vandin at the court of King Janaka (Aranyaka 
Parva, 132-134). The dialogue between the two abounds 
in riddles and is a display of ready wit and an acquaintance 
with many branches of learning. In the Sabhaparva, Narada 
is said to be an expert in Nyaya, capable of deciding ques- 
tions thiough evidences (prcunanas) and clever in ascertaining 
the merits 01 otherwise of a statement of five parts or mem- 
eis ( avayava ). The statement of five avayavas refers undoub- 
tedly to the^ syllogism having five avayavas. 12 Now, no work 
on the Nyaya-sastra written by Narada has come down to 
us. But Jayanta, in his Nyaya-Manjari quotes a verse attributed 
to him which gives an exposition of the nigrahasthana (ground 
of censuie or defeat) called pratijna-hani (abandonment of a 
proposition). 13 

In the Adiparva , the hermitage of Kasyapa is described 
as resounding with the voices of sages who knew the true 
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meaning of st hap and ( the establishment of a proposition ), 
aksepa (objection), and siddhanta (conclusion). 1 * It may be 
noted that these are technical terms of logic used in the Caraka - 
samhita and other works. Similarly, in the Jlsvamedfuka-parva, 
87, we are told that the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was 
crowded with logicians who employed arguments and counter- 
arguments to defeat one another. 15 All this indicates that logic 
and dialectic were in the air, and one may even presume 
that there w'ere works on the subject, even earlier than 
the Nyaya-sutra, The treatment of debate in the Nyaya-sutra 
is quite a detailed one and the author refers to different 
views on some topics (e.g. chala). This confirms the existence 
of earlier traditions and even works on dialectic, The evidence 
of the Sthanatiga and other sutras, the Caraka -samhita, the 
U payahrdaya and other early works shows that their tradition 
regarding rules and devices of debate was perhaps different 
from that which we find recorded in the Nyaya-sutra. 

We find quite an advanced state of dialectical criticism 
reflected in the discussions in Patanjali’s Mahdbhasya ( 2nd 
century B.C.). We have in it the mention of anaikantika (in- 
conclusive) (1.2.30; 6.1.37; 7.2.102; 8.3.34), itaretardsraya (mutual 
dependence) (6.3.109); anyonya-samsraya (same as itaretardsraya) 
(4.1.3), cakraka (argument in a circle) (1,3.60; 6.1.135); 

anavasthd (infinite series) (2.1.1); ‘atiprasahga (over-applica- 
tion) ( 1.1.9; 3.1.3; 3.3.19; 6.1,66 — ' atiprasango vraseddisu ’ — 
Vdrttika); laghava (parsimony) (6.1.65); ubhayatahspasa rajju 
(dilemma) (6.1.68), utsarga (general rule) and apavdda (excep- 
tion) ( 1 .1.54; 3. 1.94); parihdra (removal of a difficulty or answer- 
ing an objection) (4.1.7), and so on. The Nirukta and the 
Mahdbhasya, especially the latter, even like the later bhdsyas 
anticipate objections and answer them. Thus, as said before, 
even before the Nydya-sutra , dialectic was much in vogue 
and there is every likelihood of there being early works on the 
subject. But the Nyaya-sutra overshadowed other works that 
might have existed before it by its systematic formulation and 
treatment of dialectical and philosophical topics and problems. 
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Coming to early Buddhist literature, the Piiakas (5th-4tli 
cent. B.C.) are packed with accounts of controversies between 
Buddha and his disciples or these and rival thinkers or here- 
tics, tirthikas, as they are called, though vdda was at a dis- 
count and Buddha himself did not like to encourage fruitless 
intellectual gymnastics. In the Nondakovada sutta of the 
Majjhima N ikayci, we find that Nandaka gives instructions 
to the nuns by a sort of Socralic dialogue which is termed 
patipuccha-kathd ) ( — prati-prcchd-kathd ). This method of 
giving instruction by asking questions seems to have been 
very popular with Buddha and his disciples, We have one 
Anumana sutta in the Majjhima Nikdya, which presupposes 
the use of the word ‘ anumana' in the sense of inference. The 
term vdcla also occurs in the Updli -sutta in the same Nikdya 
in the sense of discussion or controversy (—vadam dropehi). 
(See also Mahasukuludayi sutta). Buddha had from the very 
beginning made a condition with Upali that he could discuss 
with him only it he 1 stationed himself in truth \ This is 
an essential condition in a sincere controversy or vdda. We 
are told in the Assalayana sutta (Majjhima Nikdya ) that 
. sva ^ a y an a had from the very beginning hesitated to enter 
mto a controversy with Buddha, for Buddha was a Dharma- 
vacin (teacher of the Law or Religion) and a Dhannavadin 
J*. Ver ^ c ^ ever and unanswerable at discussions ( Gotamo 
. iar ™ nava di ) dhammavadino ca pana duppatimantiyd bhavanti ) . 
n t ie Vasettha-sutta, Vasettha and Bharadvaja are said to be 
We . y e ^ se ^ in jappci (jalpa i.e. science and art of discourse 

th 1 A-/ a * e ^ am ° n * °th er lores. In the Cnlasaccaka sutta of 
e ajjhima Nikdya , we are told that Buddha asked Saccaka 
tie question Do you have full control over rupa, so that you 
ou have it as you ] i ke or not have it as you like ?” 
accaka kept quiet. He was questioned again and still he 
i not answer. Buddha then said, “This is not the time to 
keep quiet. If on being questioned by the Tathagata thrice 
on a point of dharma one does not answer, his head is 
split immediately into seven pieces. (Compare the nigraha - 
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st heina ajn'dna or apratibha). Exactly at this moment a Yaksa 
with a blazing vajra was seen hovering about. Buddha put 
the same question a third time and Saccaka answered ‘No!’ 
Buddha gave him a chance twice to speak after great thought 
as that reply of his contradicted his previous one (Compare the 
nigrahasthana pratijnahani ). Saccaka had had similar discu- 
ssions with Makkhali Gosala and others, who digressed and did 
not keep to the point and lost their temper, whereas Buddha 
retained his composure even when tauntingly addressed by 
Saccaka (Majjhima Nik ay a , Afahasaccaka sutta). Such debates 
must have given rise to the rules and set procedure of a 
debate. Many of the rules of debate can be traced back to 
the accounts of debates and controversies in the pr z-darsanika 
literature. In] the Udana which is included in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya of the Sutta pi taka we are told that as long as the 
perfect Buddhas do not appear, the takkikas ( tarkikas or 
sophists ) are not corrected, nor are the Savakas: owing 
to their wrong or misguided views they are not released 
from misery . 10 

The Aiiguttara Nikaya is more interesting and important 
from our point of view. There is in it an exposition of four 
kinds of questions or problems — (a) eka-sambyakaraniya , to 
which a direct and final explanation can be given, ( b ) vibhajja- 
byakaraniya — which can be answered by going into details, or 
one that must receive a qualified reply, (c) patipuccha-bya- 
karaniya , which can be answered by asking another question, 
(d) thapatilya, which must be set aside, must not be answered. 
He alone is a wise pandita who can discriminate and who 
takes what is good and rejects what is not good; such a man. 
who knows how to handle such problems, is difficult to over- 
come . 17 The Milindapanha also describes these four kinds of 
questions and illustrates them : (a) ‘Is form ( rnpa ) impermanent?’ 
‘Is sensation ( vedana ) impermanent ? ’. .are questions to which 
a direct and final answer can be given, (b) ‘Is that which is 
impermanent form (rupa)V is a question which can be 
answered by analysing and going into details. To this a 
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qualified answer has to be given, ‘ Not merely form, but sensa- 
tion (vedana) is impermanent, samjna (idea) is impermanent, 
and so on’, (c) £ What, then, can the eye perceive all things?’ 
is a question that can be answered by asking another. Or, if 
a person is asked ‘ What is the eye?’ he should first retort, 
‘Why do you ask?’ and when the other says, ‘ I ask with 
reference to impermanence, he should reply, ‘Yes’, (d) Ms the 
universe everlasting? Is it not everlasting? Has it an end? 
Has it no end? Is it both endless and unending ? is it neither 
the one nor the other? Are the soul and body one? Is the 
soul distinct from the body ? Does a Tathagata exist after 
death? Does he not exist after death? Does he both exist and not 
exist alter death? Does he neither exist nor not exist after 
death ?’— These are questions that ought to be put aside. Buddha 
pronounced such questions or problems avyakrta, those that 
cannot be expounded. There is no reason for, or purpose 
served by, answering them; and the Buddha does not lift up 
his eye without a reason or without purpose in a view. 18 

The Ahguttara Nikaya (4.14.9) also speaks of four kinds 

0 P reac hers of righteousness ( dhammakathika ) : {a) Those who 

speak biiefly and without adhering to the text, or unconnected- 
y, the assembly being ignorant of what could be said to be 
a . ering to the text (or connected) or otherwise; (b) those 
W h°h S ^ ea k bat connectedly, the assembly being one 

W IC 1S P r °ficient in judging what is connected and what is 
unconnected; (c) those who speak at length or unconnectedly, 
* Q a ssembly being ignorant of what is connected or otherwise, 

) t ose who speak at length, the assembly being proficient 
® ln § what is connected and what is otherwise. Similarly, 

1 e nguttara Nikaya 4.14.10 describes four kinds of vadins 
(preac lers or dialecticians) : (a) who dilate on a point according to 
tie meaning or sense (atthato) of the scriptural texts and not 
accor mg to the letter (byan janato), ( b ) who expound according 
to t e etter, and not according to the sense, (c) who expound 
according to the sense as also according to the letter, and 
(d) who explain neither according to the sense nor according 
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to the letter. What is essential is that one should explain a 
point — whether according to the meaning or to the letter — with 
proper analysis and discrimination by the four modes of 
analysis or perfect understanding ( viz. cittha-paiisambhida , 
analysis of the meaning or the thing signified; dhamma-pa{i- 
sambhida, analysis of the text or the doctrines of Buddha or 
of causal relations; nirutti-paiisambhida , analysis of definitions 
or of connotation; paiibhana- palisambhida, analytic insight 
into the preceding three, viz. a>‘tha, dhanna , nirukti, or analysis 
of the intellect to which things knowable by the foregoing 
processes are presented ). 19 

According to the A/iguttara Nikaya, 5.16.7, speaking to one 
who has no faith about faith, to one who is lacking in good 
conduct about good conduct, to a person, who is not learned, 
about profound learning, to a niggardly person about charity and 
sacrifice, and to a foolish person about wisdom are examples 
of dukkatha ( wrong or inopportune conversation ). * 90 I' is 
obvious that all these mostly refer to instruction or preaching 
to an individual or a group; but these passages have in view 
the two parties to a conversation or debate: and the exposition 
of the method may as well apply to a debate on any subject- 
In a debate also, the debaters are expected to speak to the 
point, briefly or at length as decided before, to cite authority 
in support, and in a manner which is opportune at the 
moment; there is no sense in debating with a person who is 
very dogmatic in his views and does not even try to under- 
stand or appreciate your standpoint. ' 

The Buddhist monks, it is well known, kept on discussing 
and disputing about the exact teaching of Buddha .and its 
correct interpretation. This gave rise to feuds and schisms 
but also led to the development of Buddhist thought. 31 The 
monks were many a time found talking and discussing about 
politics, war, food and drinks, clothing, flowers, garlands, etc. 

* Speaking to the faithful about faith and so on are examples of sukatha 
( good conversation ). 

1-5 
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Hence, topics for conversation and discussion (kathavatthu) had 
to be prescribed so that they would not waste their time and 
energy in useless discussions. ss 

The Kathavatthu , a work of the Ahhidhamma Pi taka com- 
posed by Mogaliputta Tissa at the Buddhist Council (about 
255 B.C.) mentions anuyoga (inquiry), udaharana (illustration), 
paiinna (proposition), upanayana (application of reason), 
niggama (conclusion), niggaha ( defeat) — all technical terms 
of dialectic. The mention of these technical terms vindicates 
our supposition that soma sort of understanding of logic 
and dialectic existed at even that time. It is said that Tissa 
in order to avert all bases of heresy that had arisen and that 
might in the future arise, analysed in detail the topics of 
discourse by the method delivered uy Buddha. The salient 
feature of Kathavatthu, ’ Points of Controversy or Debate *, is 
the crushing of all dissentient views. In order that the intent 
of these controversies could be grasped easily, the Atlhakatha 
commentary classifies them thus — question of a Sakavadin 
( Theravadin ) and the corresponding answer of a Paravadin 
(opponent), and then the question of a Paravadin and the 
answer of a Sakavadin to it. The controversy regarding the 
soul between the Theravadin (Buddhist disputant who does 
not admit the reality of the soul -entity) and a Puggalavddin 
* eretic opponent who asserts its reality ) is a very good 
instance of the methods of reasoning prevalent at that time. 

e case * s ex amined in different ways by giving the argu- 
ments of the vadm and the balancing ones of the prativadin or 
vice versa in eight niggahas ( defeats ). The case is also put 
a ” presented differently by simple comparison, analogy and 
t e i e. We cannot do better than quote here S. Z Aung’s 

remarks on the logical method of the dialectic in the 
Kathavatthu ; 

I think the best way is to present the logic of the 
Kathavatthu by a symbolical representation, e.g. in I.I.&l : 
Adherent - Is A B ? ( thapand ) 

Opponent- Yes. 
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Adh. -Is C D ( pdpana )? 

Opp. -No. 

Adh. - But if A be B. then (you should have 
said) C is D. That B can be affirmed 
of A but not D of C is false. Hence 
your first answer is refuted. 

Or according to European logic: 


{r op anti) 


If A is B, then C is D, ( But C is not D. ) 
Therefore A is not B. 


In this conditional argument, the minor premiss (bracket- 
ed) is suppressed. 


The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
ihapana , because the opponent’s proposition, A is B, is 
conditionally ‘ established ’ for the purpose of refutation. The 
cor sequent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed pdpana, 
because it is ‘ gotten ’ from the antecedent. And the conclusion 
is termed ropand because the refutation is placed on the 
opponent. ( The three Pali words mean * posting ’, ‘ gaining 
• lifting ’ ). Next : 

(&2) If D be denied of C, 

then. B should have been denied of A- 
( But you affirmed B of A. ) 

( Therefore ) that B can be affirmed of A, but not D of 
C, is wrong. Or, according to European logic : 

If C is not D, then A is not B. 


( But A is B ). Therefore C is D. 

This is the Patiloma, inverse or indirect method, as 
contrasted with the former or direct method, Anuloma . In 
both methods the consequent is denied. But if we reverse 
the hypothetic major in the latter method we get^ 

If A is B, C is P. 

But A is B. 

Therefore C is D. 
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By this indirect method the opponent’s second answer 
is re-established. 

Next, 

( ^3 ) Opponent — If A is not B, then C is not D. 

But you said A is not B, but C is D. 

But if B can be denied of A, D 
should be denied of O 

Again. 

0*4) Opp. — Is this bad refutation ? Compare it with yours 
(<*!). There we affirmed B of A. You claimed to 
refute us. But we were ill refuted, for see our 
reply in 1 2. 

(«*5) Not that way are we to be refuted. You, dear sir* 
refuted badly, we refuted you well { in <w3 ). Hence 
our conclusion is sound. 

These five sections constitute the First Refutation in 
Artuloma-P accanika-pakkha. The next five constitute the 
Second Refutation in Paccanikdnuloma-pakkha. Thus there 
are two Refutations undereach of the four following aspects 
of this question of the person or soul : 

(1) Taken by itself, absolutely, (2) Taken with reference 
to space, (3) Taken with reference to time, (4) Taken with 
reference to things. Hence we get the so-called - eight-faced 
view ( aliha-mukha-vada ).” ss 

This method can be developed in respect of each one of 
t e kathas. Here we see one of the attempts made to sche- 
matise discussion, and this was very necessary in view of the 
£, a organised public debate which prevailed in early India, 
jra ua y the line of argument was attempted to be separated 
rom the irrelevancies in which the early methodology obscur- 
!L it, and plainly set forth in a formulation of the syllogism. 

ere must have been a period of experimentation before the 
ogica method was achieved. The Kathavatthu is a work 
representative of this period. It is worth while to note that 
t e number of p hases in a niggaha of the Kathavatthu corres 

^ -pi ’ " " - - 

e courteous mode of address on both sides and the absence of any 
polemical austerities, is a pleasant feature in the dialogue. The oppo- 
nent, moreover, is sometimes allowed to have the last word. 
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ponds to the number of members in the syllogism of the Nyaya- 
school;and the upanayana and niggama phases in the niggaha are 
the fourth and the fifth phases, just as the upanaya and nigamana 
are the fourth and the fifth members of the syllogism. 

In the Milinda Panha ( first century B.C. ) we are told 
that Milinda was versed in logic besides the Vedas, Sdmkhya , 
Yoga , Vaises ika, etc. As a disputant ( yitandavadin ) he was 
hard to equal, harder still to conquer; he was superior in all 
respects to the founders of the various schools of thought . 94 
Milinda was fond of discussions with lokdyatas ( casuists enga- 
ging in discussions on absurd points ) and vitandas ( sophists 
or disputants ). aB He was in search of someone — whoever he 
be — who would be able to discuss with him and resolve his 
doubts. He was directed to the sophists Piirana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosala, Nigantha Nataputta, Sanjaya Belatthaputta, 
Ajita Kesakambali, and Pakudha K.accayana. 3G Ultimately 
he finds a good companion in discourse in Nagasena. 

The following dialogue between Milinda and Nagasena 
gives us some idea of what was thought to be the proper spirit 
in which debates and discussions ought to be carried on . 27 

Milinda - Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again ? 

Nagasena - If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandita), 
well; but if you will discuss as a king, no. 

M - How is it then that scholars discuss ? 

N -When scholars talk a matter over with another, 
then is there a winding up, an unravelling, one 
or the other is convicted of error, and he then 
acknowledges his mistake, distinctions are drawn and 
contra-distinctions; and yet thereby they are not 
angered. Thus do scholars, O king, discuss, 

M - And how do kings discuss? 

N -When a king. Your Majesty, discusses a matter and 
he advances a point, if any one differ from him 
on that point, he is apt to fine him saying, “Inflict 
such a punishment upon that fellow.” Thus, Your 
Majesty, do kings discuss. 
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M -Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king, that I 
will discuss. Let Your Reverence talk unrestrainedly, 
as you would with a brother or a novice, or a lay 
disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid .” 39 
Milinda, trying to test Nagasena’s worth, questions and 
cross-questions him again and again, and then when his over- 
skill is proved foolishness, becomes his disciple. All night 
he ponders over the scriptures and therein finds problems 
hard to solve and full of snares. He thinks to himself, “Buddha's 
teachings are manifold; some are explanatory, others spoken 
according as the occasion required; some deal fully with 
essential points. After some time due to ignorance of what 
each time was meant there will be strife as to what Buddha 
has laid down in these diverse and subtle utterances So let 
me now put to Nagasena questions which seem so strange 
and hard and even contradictory, so that when people begin 

to doubt, the light of his solutions would guide them along 
the path of truth. ” fl!) 

These questions are called mendakapciriha , questions that 
put you on the horns of a dilemma. If you say 'Yes’, one 
a surdity follows; if ‘No’, another absurdity follows. The meta- 
P or is taken from the fighting of rams. One such mend&ka- 

Th” k PUt - t0 ^§ asena pertains to honours paid to Buddha. 

e eretics say that if Buddha accepts gifts he cannot have 
passe entirely away. He must be still in union with the world, 
>. aring in the things of the world, and so any honour paid 

he h im W ° U ^ em P t y and i n va in, On the other hand, if 
as en ^irely passed away from life, escaped from all exis- 

no^b 3n f * S Unattac ^ ec ^ to the world, then honours would 
e o fered to him. For he who is entirely set free accepts 
no onours and any act done to him who accepts it not be- 
comes empty and vain. This is a dilemma which has two horns, 
is not a matter within the scope of those who are unintelli- 
gent, it is a question fit for the great. Milinda asks Naga- 
sena to teai asunder this net of heresy, to put on one side, 

of their advemdes ?„ Uddhists ^ see ,hrou ® h the confusion 
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Other such mendakapanhas are: (a) Was Buddha omni- 
scient, if his omniscience was dependent on reflection ? Only if 
he reflected he knew whatever he wanted to know, so he 
could not be called omniscient ( Milinda-panha 4,1.20-28). 
<b) Why was Devadatta admitted to the Order when Buddha 
knew that he would create a schism and suffer torment in 
pureatory for a kalpa , when Buddha is known to be kind ? 

It would be like first wounding a man and then pouring oil 
on the wound, first throwing a man down a precipice and then 
reaching out to him a helping hand, first killing him and then 
seeking to give him life, first giving pain and then adding a 
subsequent joy to the pain given (Ibid, 4.29-33), (c) Heretics say, 
“Your people ( i.e. Buddhists ) say that King Sivi gave his eyes 
to the man who begged them of him, and when he had thus 
become blind new divine eyes were given to him- This state 
ment is unpalatable, it lays the speaker open to rebuke, it is 
faulty. For it is said in the Sutta : ‘ When there is no longer 
any cause, any basis left, then the divine eye cannot arise ’. 
So if he gave his eyes away the statement that he received 
new eyes must be false; and if divine eyes arose to him, the 
statement that he gave his eyes away must be false. ” ( Ibid, 
IV. 1 .40-46 ). A number of such dilemmas are put forth in 
the fourth book Mendaka- panha of Milinda-panha. 

The fifth book of Milinda-panha is termed Anumdna-paTiha 
( the problem of Inference ). Buddha is no longer living; nei- 
ther Nagasena nor his teacher had seen him. Can this mean 
that Buddha did not exist? Now people have not seen the 
Ksatriyas of old who were the founders of the line of kings. 
But as their existence once upon a time can be known from 
the royal insignia, crown, etc. which they used and which are 
still to be seen, so the existence of Buddha can be known 
from the royal insignia used by him — the four means of 
keeping oneself ready and mindful ( sati-palthana )...the seven 
forms of the wisdom of the Arhats and the noble eight-fold 
Path. By this reason, on this ground, by this argument, 
through this inference can it be known that the Buddha 
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lived. 31 A number of such inferences proving the existence 
of Buddha are put forth in this book. For instance, 

(i) As when men see a pleasant city well planned out, they 

know by inference how great the founder was, so when they 
see our Lord’s city of Righteousness (< dhanmuipuro ), they know 
by inference that he did once exist. (//) As men seeing the 
waves can judge by inference the great extent and power of the 
world-embracing sea, so may they judge the Buddha when 
they see the greatness and force of the waves of righteousness. 
(lit) Seeing the earth smiling, well-watered, green with grass, 
men say that a great and pleasant rain has fallen; so when 
they see this multitude rejoicing, peaceful, men may infer how 
sweet the rain in the form of Buddha was that delighted 

their hearts; and so on. ( See Ibid. 5.35 ). These are the 

inferences from effect to cause, or pertaining to a past entity 
—the sesavat of the Nyaya-sutra. 

The book Opammakatha of Milindapanha gives an expo- 
sition of what qualities a member of the Buddhist order must 
ave in order to realise Arhatship. The qualities are described 
r com P ar ' son i as for example, he must have one quality 

o t e ass, and five of the cock, and one of the squirrel and 
so on. 


us we can conclude on the basis of the Buddhist 
r a *^ mCa ^ era ture and other early Buddhist works that some 
ra 1 ions o logic and dialectic were prevalent even in those 
ys an proficiency in logic and dialectic besides other sciences 

f X S rf WaS th ° Ught much of - The discussion as regards the 
ou in s o questions and the method of discourse and the 
like are evidences to support this. 


The Lahtavistara, a Mahayana Sanskrit work of the first 
or secon century A.D., describes a Bodhisattva as expert in 


a number of arts and 


sciences, hetuvidya ( logic, science of 


reasoning ) being mentioned among them. 33 Th & Lank avatar a 

^ u m r° n S l. ^ 5'* la P ter 2, Naiyayikas. Mahamati asks 
Buddha, Say, how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish ? 
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How is tarka (reasoning) correcled and how is it carried on ? 
What is the nature of the doctrine that draws a conclusion 
from the reason and the example?” In Chapter 10, we read, 
“Whatever is produced is destructible-this is the conclusion 
of the Tarkikas. ” (See History of Indian Logic , p. 244— 
Vidy&bhusana). Yet we do not find in these' works any 
systematic formulation of the rules and principles of dialectic; 
this was left to later philosophers like Maitreya and Asariga 
and Vasubandhu, and most prominently Dirinaga who gave a 
truly Buddhist stamp to the logic prevalent at the lime. 
Controversies and debates were very popular in Buddhist 
circles in order to defeat and convert a rival thinker or for the 
purpose of discussing the possible interpretations of Buddha’s 
teachings and their significance. Moreover the Order of monks 
had its rules for the trial and punishment of the bhiksus 
who had violated the rules of the Sciiigha . These rules are 
very much akin to the rules and procedure of a debate, as 
can be seen from the CulUnagga and the Parivara. The Katha- 
valthu gives us a clear idea of the laborious method of discourse, 
which is representative of the period of experimentation meant 
to arrive at a clear cut logic and dialectic. 

The Jaina current of thought too, like the Buddhist, in 
the initial stages, attached greater importance to moral con- 
duct and faith than to intellectual controversies and disputa- 
tions. Yet, even Mahavira had to enter into discourses and 
controversies with his disciples and even with the rival 
thinkers of his time. As said before his era was the era of 
interrogation and controversy. The Jaina canonical literature 
( 6th-5th cent. B.C. ) is full of accounts of such controversies 
and discussions. 35 To mention a few instances, we have an 
interesting account of the controversy between Mahavira and 
Saddalaputta, a follower of Gosalaka concerning Niyativada 
(doctrine of Destiny) in the Upasakadasaiiga , 7, and on the 
same subject between ICundakolika and a god in the Upasaka- 
1-6 
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dasaiiga, 6. The Rajaprasniya Sutra records a discussion 
between Kesi Sramana, a follower of P:irsva, and King Paesi 
as to whether the soul and the body are one or distinct 
entities. We have a similar controversy in the Pasenadi Sutta 
of the Buddhist Digha Nik&ya. There is_a description in the 
Sutmkrtanga 2.6 of the discussions which Arya Ardraka had with 
a number of thinkers on different topics. In the Sutrakr tango 
2.7, there is described a discussion between Gautama and 
Udaka, a follower of Parsva. Udaka raises a question whether 
at some future time all moveable things in the world might 
not die out being born as immoveable things and none but 
immoveable things exist, and vice versa. In the latter case, a 
layman who abstains from killing animals practically does 
no injury whatsoever; in the former case, he could not trans- 
giess even if he were to do injury (2.7.12). Here he sets forth 
an odd position that would follow if either of two alternative 
views is accepted. Gautama combats this at length with the 
result that Udaka is converted from the creed which enjoins 
our vows to that which enjoins five great vows and the 
Prankramana (expiation of sin) (2.7.39-40). 

The Blwgavati Sutra is full of accounts of controversies 
etween Mahavlra and rival thinkers on numerous topics such 
as t e nature, size and number of souls, karma and the like, 
th 6 , C °„ ntrOVersy) between Kesi Sramana, and Gautama, 
behav' 16 °f Mahavira, on acara or the code of 

There 10Ur ' 38 re ^ atec * * n Uttaradhyayana, is well known. 
Can 6 aF f nunierous suc h controversies, described in the Jaina 

° n ’ w hich the rules of debate and principles of logic 

th* V f Q ^ nown dialectical norm in its turn determined 

the form of these debates. 


«,o IS eVI , e , nt ^ rom this that the Jainas even initially 

of h h T ,n j ^ erent to, or prejudiced against, the art 
e a e and controversy. On the contrary , it was a 
^ cice wi t em to make a special mention of vadins 
la ucticians ) among the followers and disciples of the 
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Tirthankaras. 3 4 Mahavira had as many as four hundred vadins 
among his followers : Those versed in the art of debate are 
among the nine kinds of proficient persons mentioned in the 
Stlulmi/iga Sntrci, 679. 5 5 Even the rigid and severe rules of the 
code of conduct laid down for the Jaina monks were relaxed in 
the case of such monks as were vadins in view of the audience 
they had to face and for the benefit of the Jaina faith. Such 
a monk was advised to go clean and neatly dressed to 
debating assemblies in order to create a good impression. 
He was also allowed to eat such food as would sharpen his 
intellect. After the occasion he had to undergo a minor 
prayascitta. za All facilities were given to a monk who showed 
some aptitude for the art of debate. He was even allowed to 
to go to teachers of a rival school to study carefully the 
different currents of philosophical thought so that he could 
pointedly refute the views of rival thinkers, or if he found 
that he could be better trained there, — sometimes even against 
the will of his own teacher. 57 They were, even against the 
rule for Jaina sadhus, advised to go to assemblies attended 
by men in great numbers and even kings, to ward off any 
danger from rival thinkers and to defeat them in debates 
as also to make the Jaina religion appeal to the hearts of 
the people at large. At times, it seems, such a sadhu-cum- 
vddin felt that he had had too much of this business and that 
he could not devote enough time to his own spiritual pursuit, 
and he even left his own group, against the will of all con- 
cerned, to go to some quiet place. 58 It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if we find some topics connected with dialectic 
in the Jaina Agamas. Research in this direction should 
prove fruitful. 

The Sthariatiga Sutra, 189 mentions three kinds of kathas 
(literatur o)-atihakaha (arthakatha, on economics), 59 dhamma- 
kahd ( dharmakatha , on religion or righteousness, corresponding 
to dharmasastras) and kamakaha ( kamakatha , on erotics). Of 
these the classification of dhammakaha ( statement pertaining 
to religious topics) given in the Sthananga Sutra , 282 has 
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some connection 
as follows : 


0 ) 


with our topic. Dhammakaha is classified 


Dhammakahd 


(2) I ( 2l 


(4) 


Akkhevani Vikkhevani 
(-Aksepant, (= Viksepatil, 
putting on changing the 

the right mode of life) 

path.) 


Samveyani 

(=Samvej(Mi, 

causing 

sensitivity) 


Nivvegani 
(=jY irvedanl , 
causing loathing 
or disgust ) 


Each of these is four-fold as shown below : 

(1) Akkhevani (=aksepa/n-dramr\g one from the wrong to the 
right path) — (a) ay a ra -akkhe van l (dear a e), pertaining 
to the code of conduct and behaviour, bath, tonsure, etc. 
ib) vavahara* (yyavalv 1 ra°) , about expiation, (c) pannaHi° 
(prajnaptio), dismissing doubts by sweet persuasion, (d) ditjhi- 
vaya* {drstiviida*), imparting knowledge from a particular 
point of view, keeping in view the school of thought of 
the other party. 

(2) Vikkhevani , (= viksepatil , changing the way of life from 
good to bad or from bad to good )— ( a) exposition of 
ones own system of thought and its merits followed by 
an exposition of the rival system and its drawbacks; 
(b) exposition and establishment of one’s own system after 
giving an exposition of the rival line of thought; (c) point- 
ing out the points common to both systems of thought 
and then showing in what respects the rival school differs 
from ones own and pointing out the defects therein; 
(d) showing in what respect the two systems differ, and 
then establishing the points common to both. 

(3) Samveyani or Samvegani ( scimvedani or samvejam , causing 
to feel or causing sensitivity )—(a) ihaloga-samvegaitt, 
causing sensitivity about human existence, that it is 
impermanent, full of misery, etc; (b) paraloga -samvegani , 
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causing sensitivity about the existence of gods, etc., that 
it also is not above envy, passions, etc.; (c) svasarlra- 
samvegani , causing sensitivity about one's body, that it 
is impure and so on; (d) parcisanra samvegani, causing 
sensitivity about another’s body or about a dead body. 

(4) Nivreganj (nirvedani, causing loathing or disgust) — 
(a) The fruit of evil acts committed in this life or world 
is painful in this very life, ( b ) The fruit of evil acts 
committed in this world is painful in the other world, 
(c) The fruit of evil acts committed in another life is pain- 
ful in this life, (d) the fruit of evil acts committed in 
another world ( i.e. in a past life) is painful in the other 
world (i.e, in a life other than the present one ). There 
are four similar varieties for good action. 40 

The fiist two varieties of dhanvnakaha. — akkhevani and 
vikkhevani are relevant to the topic of dialectics, the 
other two, samvegani and nivvegani, being meant to create 
sensitivity oi loathing in the minds of the audience. The 
different varieties of akkhevani seem to be religious discussions 
between the teacher and the disciple which may be termed 
vada or tattvabubhutsukatha in the Nyaya terminology or 
vitaragakatha in the Jaina terminology. 41 Here we have the 
answers to the charges or objections against the Jaina code of 
conduct and the like. But in the vikkhevani kaha there is 
exposition ot one s own school of thought as well as of the rival 
school ot thought. Such a controversy if held between teacher 
and pupil would be vitaragakatha , but if held between two 
parties, where one aims at victory, or both aim at it, 
would be a jigisukatha. The first sub— variety seems to have 
in view the vadin who establishes his own view and then 
exposes the weakness in the view of the opponent; and the 
second ihe prati vadin who exposes the defects in the rival’s 
tenets first and then establishes his own view. In the third 
and the fourth varieties, each party, it seems, admits the 
common and acceptable elements of the rival view and 
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condemns the unacceptable ones. This division may have been 
meant for religious and philosophical literature, bin in India 
the dialectic element of discourse is reproduced in 1 iterating 
so it would not be wrong to accept these as pertaining 10 
actual discourses. 

Six kinds of vivada ( disputation— jalpa according to the 
commentator) are mentioned in the Slharicuiga Sutra , 512- 
(1) Osakkaitta, (2) Usakkaitta, (3) anulomaitta , (4) padilotna - 
itta, (n) bhaitta, (6) bhelaitia. These are, as a matter of fact, 
not kinds of vivada , but different kinds of tricks employed, 
by tne debaters for attaining victory. 

(1) If a debater is not prepared for the debate he s!ip s 
away from the place under some pretext or sends (he opp 0 ' 
nent away somehow so that he could find enough time for 
preparation for the debate (‘Osakkaitta tti avasvaskya apasrtyO- - 
vasaralabhaya kalagrahanam krtva yo vidhlyate sa tathocyctttr, 
event sarvatra; kvacic ca ‘ osakkavaittd ’tti paihas taira prati- 
panthinam kenapi vyajena' pasarpya apasrtam krtvet puncit 
avasaram avapya viva date — Abhayadeva’s commentary ). 

(2) When a person finds that there is full scope for victory 
e starts speaking eagerly or inspires eagerness in the 

t f le opponent and starts the debate immediately.-" 
; S( ? aitta di utsvaskya utsrjya labdhavasaratayotsuk\blmy a 

ussa avaitta tti pathantare par am utsuklkrtya labdhavasctro 
mar !. l^ivadate /-Abhayadeva’s comm.). (Compare the Carakct 
cam ita s advice in this respect — Vimanasthana 8.21 ). Taking 

that ^ nS d erat '° n a dvice of the Caraka Samhitd t it seems 
e i ea of the osakkaitta also was to discourage a debate 
SU . ject in which a vadin was not as proficient as the 
pra iva m and that of the ussakkaitta to encourage one in 
respect o a topic in which the opponent was not as much at 
home as the proponent himself was. 

(3) The proponent tries by conciliatory measures to make 
e presi ent or the judges favourable to himself and then 

en ers into a ebate, or makes the opponent well inclined 
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towards himself by accepting his view and then defeats him 
in a debate ( Tathd ‘ anulomaitta tti v i va d a dhyaksdn samcinUya - 
nu Ionian krtva pratipanthinam eva vd pur path tatpaksdbhyupa- 
gamendnulomam krtva). This is how Abhayadeva interprets. 
But could anulomaitta not be the same as anuloma-sambhdsa 
of the Car aka Samhita ? 4S 

(4) If the proponent finds that he himself is quite com- 
petent to defeat the opponent, he may even incite the opponent 
and the judges against himself and defeat the opponent 
(\ padilomaitta' tti pratilomdn krtva adhyaksan pratipanthinam va, 
sarvatha sdmarthye satlti- Abhayadeva ). This may, again, 
correspond to vigrhya-sambhasa of the Caraka Samhita. 

(5) The debate may be entered into after waiting upon 
the judges and thus influencing them (* bhaitta’tti adhyaksan 
bhaktva samsevya) . 

(6) The debate may similarly be entered into after bringing 
about oneness of view between the favourable members and 
the other members and the President by bringing them 
together or after prejudicing the judges against the opponent 
( tathd’ bhelaitta tti svapaksapdtibhir mis ran karatlikan krtveti 
bhdvah, kvacit tu ‘ bheyaitta tti pathali, tatra bhedayitva kenapy 
upayena pratipanthinam prati karatlikan dvesino vidhdya sva - 
paksagrdhino veti bhdvah- Abhayadeva ).‘ ts 

Vadadosas or defects of debate are mentioned in the 
Sthanatiga Sutra, 743 -Dasavihs dose path° ta?h° (1) tajjayadose , 
(2) maibhahgadose , (3) pasatthdradose , (4) pariharanadose, 
(5) salakkhana , (6) karana, (7) heudose , (8) sarhkamanam , 
(9)niggaha,(\0) vatthudose . That these defects pertain to debate or 
discourse is corroborated by a remark in the commentary— 
{ Ete hi guru-sisyayor vadiprativddinor va vddasraya iva laksy anted 

( 1 ) Tajjatadosa , defect arising from upbringing, or 
behaviour of the debaters or on account of one of the debaters 
maintaining silence because of his becoming nervous and 
embarassed; (2) Matibhangadosa-d&f'ect due to forgetfulness in 
respect of the occasion for debate, or due to oblivion of thought- 
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link; (3) Prasastrdosa — when the Prasastr, the President or a 
member becomes partial and declares victory in favour of the 
opponent, or helps him in any way by giving him hints in 
regard to what he has forgotten while the debate is going on; 
(4) Pariharanadosa — going against the rules or conventions 
fixed by the assembly, and meeting a charge or objection of 
the opposite parly by means of a j&tyuitara, counterfeit 
rejoinder, that is to say, not properly refuting the fault pointed 
out by the opponent; (5) Svalaksartadosa, defects like ‘being 
too wide’ ( ativyapti }, etc. in one’s own definition or exposition; 
or fallacies of illustration; (6) Karanado&a, defect in reasoning 
or justification, as for example, when one cannot find an 
illustration to substantiate one’s case; (7) Hetiulosa, fallacies 
of probans like asiddha t unreal or unestablished), etc. 4 * 
(8) Samkramanadosa, changing the proposition or accepting the 
thesis of the opponent (corresponding to pralijncintara or 
matdnujna ; (9) Nigrahadosa , being subject to one of the 
nigrahasthdnas ( checks or grounds of censure or defeat ); 
(10) Vastudosa fallacies of thesis (as when it is contradicted by 
perception and the like); for example ‘word is inaudible’. 

The Sthananga, 743 mentions also Visescidosas or particular 
defects, those mentioned above being defects in general — 
dasavidhe visese pam r - tam° — (1) Vatthu, (2) tajjayadose ta, 
(3) dose, (4) egalthireti ta , (5) karane ta , (6) paduppanne , (7) dose 
niece, (8) ahiatthame, (9) attatid, (10) uvan%te ta viseseti ta, tedasa. 

(1 ) Vastudosavisesa, paksadosansesa, particular defects 
of thesis, e. contradicted by perception, inference, etc; 
(2) tajjdtadosavisesa , arising from particular drawbacks in respect 
of upbiinging or lineage and the like; (3) matibhanga and other 
faults mentioned above can also be regarded as dosa-visesas — ■ 
particulai faults : s against the faults in general; (4) ekdrthika — 
The shades of difference in synonymous words ( e.g. Sakra, 
Purandara ), or different words conveying the same meaning. 
It seems that this dosavisesa originally corresponded to the 
nigrahasthana punarukta of the Nyaya-Sutra or to Caraka’s 
adhika ( a fault of statement, vakyadosa; see Vimanasthana 
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8.54>; (5: kdranavisesedosa, defects of reasoning which are rela- 
tively particular in view of the general defects The term is also ex- 
plained as parindmi karcina (constituent cause) and apeksd-kdrana 
(auxiliary causei; or the kdranavisesas are the upadana (consti- 
tuent), the nimitta (instrumental) and the sahakdri (auxiliary) cau- 
ses. This latter interpretation does not seem to be relevant, unless 
what is meant is the defect arising in reasoning due to adherence 
to different theories of causality; (6) pratyutpanna-dosavisesa 
the obvious faults that lie in regarding things as prcityutpanna 
(existing at the present moment alone), such as akrtdbhydgama 
(attaining the fruit of actions one has not done), krtaxindsa 
(losing the fruit of one's action). It may also have meant the 
defect due to accepting the interpretation that immediately 
strikes the mind though it be contradicted by other proof. 
One such tarkdbhdsa is accepted at a later stage, viz. 
praihamopasihitatva ; (7) nityatvadosavisesa, permanent defects, 
e.g. mithydixa (perversity) in abhavya (non-elect) souls, or the 
faults which accrue on regarding things as absolutely eternal; 
(8) adhikadosavisesa, redundancy, the defect due to the use of 
probative statements in respect of what is already established, 
or due to the use of more factors than are necessary for 
establishing a point. This corresponds to the nigrahasthdna 
adhika\ (9) at mam krta dosa , faults for which a person 
is himself responsible, ( 10 ) paropanlta, faults alleged 
by another. 

It can be seen that these defects correspond to some of 
the nigrahasthanas , though we cannot always be sure of 
Abhayadeva’s interpretation that it conveys what was originally 
intended. The Caraka Samhita also gives an account of 
nigrahashanas under the heading * vakyadosa \ 

We may note in connection with the topic of debate 
that the Sthdndhga Sutra, 534 mentions six kinds of prasnas 
(questions) ( Chauvvihe patilie park* tarn ° — samsayapattht 
vuggaha-patthe anujogi anulome tahandne atahandtie ) — 
(a) Saihsaya prasna, a question meant for the removal of doubt, 45 
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{/;) Vyudgraha- prasna, question motivated by the bias of the 
questioner, or meant to em harass or defeat the other party. 
For instance, “Is visesa different or non-different from 
samanya ? If different it would be a non-entity like 
sky-flower; if non-different it would be samanya only 
(c) Anuyogi- prasna, a question raised by the person or the writer 
himself who is discussing a point, for making his own view 
clear. The Car aka Samhita mentions anuyoga , in which the 
opponent asks 8 What is the proof?’ when the proponent 
states his thesis, e.g * Soul is eternal The anuyogi- prasna 
might have been originally intended to be the same as the 
anuyoga of the Caraka Samhita. {cl) Anuloma prasna, a question 
about health and the like intended to make the other person 
well disposed to oneself; (e) tatha-jnana prasna : when both the 
parties, the person inquiring and the person explaining have 
equal knowledge of a subject and still if a question is asked per- 
taining to that subject it is called tatha-jnana prasncr, (/) atatha 
inana, the opposite of tatha-jnana (Compare the four kinds of 
questions mentioned in Buddhist works— ekamSa-vyalcaraniya, 
vtbhujya-vyakaraniya, pratiprccha-vyakaraniya, sthapanlya) . 

The logical term ‘ hetu ’ is used in a number of senses 
m the Sthanatiga Sutra , 338 — Heu cauvvihe pamo tamo jdvate 
t lavate vamsate lusate, athava heu cauvvihe pamo tamo 
pacca khe anumane ovamme dgame , aha va heu. cauvvihe pam° 
amo (1) atthittarh atthi so heu, (2) atthittam natthi so heti, 

. ;^ ft httam atthi so heii, (4) natthittam natthi so heu. Hetu 
signt tes (/) means of proof or sources of knowledge — perception 
yacsa), inference (, anumana ), analogy {aupamya or upamdna ), 
ver a or scriptural testimony ( dgama ); ( ii ) probans which 
can e oui-fold : (I) This is, because that is (e.g., ‘There is 
ire, ecause there is smoke), (2) This is not, because that is . 
(e.g,, t is not cold, because there is fire ); (3) This is, 

at * S n0t ^ e '^' ^ co ^ because fire is not here ); 

( 1 ls 1S not, because that is not (eg. There is not smoke, 

^ecause there is not fire). {Hi) Argument which is four- 
th ,o which yupaka-sthapaka and vyamsaka-lnsaka form 
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contrary pairs. In yapaka, the idea is not to establish what 
is to be proved, but to give a counterfeit rejoinder to the 
opponent; the debater tries to while away the time somehow. 
On the other hand in the sthapaka hetu it is intended to 
immediately establish the thesis. Vyamsaka employs chalet 
■( quibble ) and lu&aka employs a counter-quibble in such 
a manner as to bring about an awkward position for the 
opponent and to make him ultimately accept the position of 
the proponent. 

Bhadrabahu ( 5th-6th cent. A.D. ) has, in his Niryukti 
86ff on the Oasavaikdlika Sutra, given an exposition of these 
by means of parables. We shall utilise his Niryukti here as 
also Abhayadeva’s commentary on the Sthdncinga Sutra , 338. 

(a) Yapaka — That reason, which being expressed with the 
help of long drawn epithets so that the opponent cannot under- 
stand it quickly and so cannot oppose it immediately, helps 
to while away the time and so is called yapaka. Or, the reason 
(probans), whose concomitance with the predicate is not well 
known and is, therefore, in need of other proofs and thus 
causes delay in the establishment of the thesis is called yapaka . 
The parable explaining this is that of a loose woman who 
sent away her simple husband with faeces of a camel saying 
they would fetch an enormous price in UjjayinI and advised 
him to sell them there. The greedy fool was away for a long 
time which the woman spent in the company of her paramour 
( Vbbhamiga ya mahila javagaheummi utiipli tiddl-Da&ava i , Nir. 
Ga. 87 ). The yapaka hetu seems to be a statement of the 
argument which the audience and the opponent cannot 
immediately understand and which consequently causes delay 
( Compare the nigrahasthana avijnatartha ; also tadvidyena 
saha kathdyata tv aviddhadirghasutrasahkulair vakyadandakaih 
kathayitavyam- CS, Vimanasthana 8.20). Yapaka hetu might be 
responsible for the check * ajnana \ when the opponent does 
not understand what the proponent has to say. 

(Z>) Sthapaka— the probans whose concomitance with 
the predicate is well known and which therefore can establish 
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what is to be proved immediately. The parable of a parivtajaka 
(wandering mendicant) is given by way of illustration. 
He used to say that charity given on even ground yields 
fruits. He claimed that he alone knew the centre of the 
world. On being asked he would after feigning systematic 
measurement point to a particular spot as the centre of the 
world The people had thus great faith in him and he would 
get much by way of gifts. One clever person exposed him 
by straightaway denying that the place he pointed out was 
the centre of the world, on which the parivrajaka again 
measured and showed another spot as the centre of the world. 
Some people realised that this man was a rogue and was 
pointing to different places as the centre of the world and 
there was conuadiction in his statements The idea is that 
only such an argument snould be set forth as would establish 
the thesis immediately and would not be self-contradictory 
like the words of the parivrajaka. This kind of he tu is the 
contrary of yapaka and is a valid one ( logassa majjha j an ana 
thavagaheu udaharanam—Dasavai. Nir., 87). 

(c) Vyariisaka is a hetu which emoarasses or confounds 
the opponent. The parable given is that of sagada-tittin (cart- 
partridge the partridge in the cart, or the cart along with 
the partridge ). Some rogue seeing the partridge in the cart 
as ced the cart-man cunningly the price of the sakata-tittirl. 

e cart-man replied, ‘ Tappanalodiya ’ (-parched barley mixed 
i?' Water > it can also mean ‘the woman who mixes them’). 

® rogue gave the price demanded — parched barley mixed 
wit water .and took away forcibly both the cart and the 
partridge in the presence of witnesses ( sa sagadatittiri variisa - 
ganvm heummi hoi nayavva-Dasavai. Nir., 88 ). There is valc- 
c a a (verbal quibble ) here. Hetu based on quibble is called 
vyamsaka ( deceiving or confounding ); as for example, when 
an opponent says to a Jaina, “ * The soul is ’ and * the jar is 
aving existence ° r being in common, the soul and jar are 
one. being is something different from the soul, then the 
soul would not be existent”. 
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(d) Lusaka , robbing : The reply to a vyamsaka hetu is called 
a Ins aka hetu inasmuch as it robs the former of all its appa- 
rent competence and averts the undesired contingency brought 
about. In the parable given above, seeing the cart-man 
depressed and sad, another rogue came to his rescue. 
And according to his advice, the cartman said to the first 
rogue, “Alright, give me my tappanalodiya , you can have the 
sagadatittin .” The latter asked his wife to mix barley with 
water and give it to the cartman in exchange for sagadatittin. 
But seeing her mix the barley with water the cartman seized 
her by the hand and said, “ She is the tappanalodiya, one 
who mixes barley with water. So you give her to me and you 
can have your sagadatittiri. ” The rogue was dumb -founded at 
this ( See also Dasavai. Nir. 88, where another parable is given). 
Similarly, the rejoinder to the vyamsaka hetu proving that soul 
and jar are one, is, “ If the soul and jar are one as you say, 
then thus all things in the world would be one. But what we 
find is that jar, cloth etc. are not one, so soul and jar also 
cannot be one’. This is a lusaka hetu , The parables illustrative of 
vyamsaka and lusaka are based on vakchala , whereas the philo- 
sophical illustrations of these are based on samcinya-chala ; or 
vyamsaka-lusaka can be said to correspond to Avisesasama- 
jati (NS. 5.1.13) and its answer, (Compare also avisesa- 
khandana in Tarkaidstra , p. 15, and avisesadusandbhasa in 
Nyayamukhd). 

Vak-chala or verbal quibble, it may be noted in passing, 
is shown as detected and answered by Mahavira in the Jaina 
Agctmas. The Bhagavan Sutra , 18.10 relates that a learned 
and clever Brahmana named Somila in order to test Maha- 
vira put certain questions to him. Somila asks Mahavira 
whether he could eat ‘ sarisavaya ’ or not. Now ‘sarisavaya’ in 
Prakrit means * sarsapa ’ (mustard seed) and also * sadrsavayas’’ 
(a friend of the same age). He asked similar questions about 
masa (month, weight for weighing gold or silver, a kind of 
pulse), kulattha ( kulastrj , woman of a good family or a kind of 
cereal). Mahavira each time detects the chala and explains what 
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kind of sarisavaya, masa, kulauhii he can eat and what oth^ 1 
kinds he cannot. 40 

The term ‘ data ’ ( jndta-udaharana ) has a wider meaning 
in the Jaina Agamas than in the Nyaya school. It stands for 
any argument, example, parable, or the like proving or con 
futing a particular proposition. It has therefore a number 
of meanings — example, illustrative story, analogy, reasoning- 
In fact, the Sthana/iga Sutra, 338 has in the classification o 1 
udaharana mentioned all the topics connnected with debate, 
as the Caraka Samhita has done in the Vimanasllmna. The 
list in the Sthanatiga Sutra is different from that in the Caraka 
Samhita and the Nyciya- sutra, and seems to be representative 
of quite a different tradition. 

“ Cauwihe nate path* tam * — aharane aharanataddese 
aharanataddose uvannasovanae; aharane; cauwihe path* tam°— 
avate u\ate thavatidkamme padupannavinasl; aharanataddese 
cauwihe pamo tam-° anusiithl uvdlambhe pucchci tiissavayane; 
aharanataddose cauwihe pam * tatiio- adhammajutte padilonie 
amtovanite duruvanite; uvannasovanae cauwihe pam° tam° 
tavvutthute tadannavatthute padinibhe hetu.”-Sih, Su. 338. 4 7 

( 1 ) Aharana, that by which the unknown thing is made 
known; here there is complete similarity with what is to be 
illustrated. Aharana is four-fold : ( a ) apiiya, reducing the 
opponent’s stand to an absurdity; that is to say, pointing out 
a contingency in the opponent’s argument and advising him 
to give up his stand. As Bhadrabahu says, ( Dasavai . Nir. 59 — 
60 )» those who regard the soul as absolutely eternal or abso- 
lutely momentary cannot explain the occurrence of pleasure, 
pain, metempsychosis and salvation. Therefore it is proper 
to give up these extremes and resort to Anekanta, the non- 
- absolutistic stand-point. Apiiya corresponds to prasa/igiip^dana 
of the logicians— reducing to an absurd position. Apiiya can 
also mean confutation in general. ( b ) Upiiya : the particular 
operation achieving or establishing a thing is called upiiya; as 
for example, adducing a reason which can establish the existence 
of the soul ( see Dasavai. Nir. 63-67 ). It seems that ‘ upaya ’ in 
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Upayahrdayo ’ has the same sense. Apaya and uptiyct corres- 
pond to dnsana ( confutation ) of parapaksa and sadhana 
( establishing ) of svapaksa. (c) Sthaparia-korma presenting an 
argument correctly after refuting the charges brought against 
it. If the opponent points out that the reasoning of the vadin 
is faulty or inconclusive and the latter answers this and esta- 
blishes his own point in the true light, it is slha paria-karma . 
In view of Bhadrabahu’s explanation, 48 sthapcma-karma 
corresponds to pari bar a of the Caroka Samhita ( Vimdnasthana , 
8.60 ), but in verbal similarity it corresponds to sthapana 
of the Caraka-samhita , establishing the proposition by means 
of reason, example, application and conclusion ( Vimanasthana 
8.31). Abhayadeva illustrates this as follows : Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product ( anityah sabdah krtakatvat ). 
Here the opponent objects that the probans ' because it is a 
product’ is inconclusive because sound in the form of letter- 
sound is eternal. On this the proponent answers this objec- 
tion by saying that even letter-sounds are non-eternal since 
they are different according as their respective causes are 
different, like jar and cloth which are non-eternal and are 
different because their causes are different. ( yarnatma sabdah 
krtakah nijakaratiabhedena bhidyamanatvat ghalapatadivat ) . Here 
with the help of the illustration of jar, etc. sound in the form 
of letters is proved to be non-eternal, so this is sthapana-karma . 
( d) Pratyutpanna-vinasi , that which sets aside a proposition 
immediately. For instance : a Nihilist says, “When all things are 
non-existent, how could the soul be existent?” To this it can be 
immediately answered, “In that case does this negating statement 
exist or not ? If it does, then all things cannot be non-existent; 
if it does not, then how could all things be negated ? Moreover 
this negation of the soul depends on your intention or desire. If 
the soul itself does not exist how could there be any intention or 
desire to say something? Thus the very possibility of the negating 
statement proves the existence of the soul,” ( See Dasavai. Nir. 
70-72; compare Vi ghraha-vyavartani, 1 ). Applying the check 
Pratijnahdni is a case of pratyutpanna-vinasi dharana. 
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(2) Aharanataddesa, having similarity in respect of only 
certain attributes to the thing illustrated. It has four sub- 
varieties : (a) Anusisti, accepting the view of the opponent 
partly, and advising him of the correct position with 
regard to the rest. For instance, the Jaina tells the Sdrhkhya, 
“True, the soul exists, but it is not non doer; • l is a doer as 


it experiences pleasure, pain, etc.; if even a non-doer were to 
experience pleasure, pain then no one could be emancipated”. 

( See Dasavai , Nir. 75 ) The anusisti, type of parable is 
one from which one gets the advice that what is good should 
be praised and admitted, (b) Upalambha, correcting a defect 
in another’s stand; as for instance, telling a Carvaka that if 
the soul does not exist then his erroneous conviction that 
the soul does not exist is not possible. No knowledge 
whether it be of the existence or of the non existence of the 
soul is possible without the existence of a sentient soul. The 
insentient jar cannot have such a cognition. (See Dasavai. Nir. 
76-77 ). From the upalambha type of parables, one gets the 
instruction that a person should be reprimanded for bad qualities 
or vices. It may be noted here that Caraka has delined 
upalambha as exposing the fallacy of reason; it may also 
mean exposing the weakness in an argument. ( c ) Prccha, 
questioning, that is to say, proving one’s view and refuting 
anothei s by repeated questions. For example, a person 
may ask a Carvaka. ‘ Why is the soul non-existent ? ’ The 
Carvaka replies that it is so because it cannot be perceived. 
Again the lormer asks, “ If the soul is non-existent 
only because it is not perceived, then your misconception 
negating the soul is also not perceived by others, 
so it is non-existent; then how could it deny the soul ?” 
Here the intention is to prove the existence of the soul 
and this is done by asking questions after accepting for 
the time being the Carvaka position. The parables of the 
type of predict teach that one must always go to a wise 
man for instruction and ask him prudent questions only. 
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( d ) Nisnivacamr. advising a third party under the pretext 
of advising the person addressed, as when a teacher gives 
instruction to his pupils but expects that others also would 
be enlightened. For instance, a believer in the existence of 
the soul tells his pupil that the fruit of charity and the like 
cannot be justified in the view of one who does not believe in 
the existence of the soul. The Carvaka hearing this intervenes 
by saying, “This might be true, what do we lose ?” To this 
the teacher says that in that case the different kinds of souls 
could not be justified (see Dasavai. Nir. 80). From the 
nisravacana type of parables one comes to know that when 
we want to give some advice to an arrogant person we can 
do so by addressing a mild man of faith. 

( 3 ) Aharana-taddosa, defective example, explanation 
devoid of the mention of probans or probandum or of both. 
It also has four sub-varieties: (a) Adharmayukta, sinful, commit- 
ting a sinful act, or giving instruction likely to incite sinful ideas 
in the mind of the hearer for the benefit of the teaching of one’s 
own school. For instance, the opponent Pottasala Parivrajaka 
being defeated created scorpions by force of his mysterious 
power for the destruction of Rohagupta. The latter in turn 
created peacocks for the destruction of these scorpions. This 
is a sinful act, but Rohagupta had to do it for the preser- 
vation of his own tenets (See Dasavai. Nir. 81, Curni and 
Vrtti; also Visesavasyakabbdsya, 2956). (b) Pratiloma, adopting 
the policy of tit for tat, as Rohagupta did for defeating 
Pottasala Parivrajaka. The Parivrajaka deliberately argued 
in favour of the Jaina view, on which the opponent, the Jaina 
thinker Rohagupta, in order to defeat him supported the 
Trairasika view which is opposed to the Jaina view. This act 
of his because it would aid a false view is classified as 
aharaiiataddosa ( — see Visesavasyakabhasya , 2956). This can be 
compared with the nigrahasthana apasiddhanta (NS. 5.2.24) 
wherein the person arguing does not side with an alien 
view, but taking his stand on his own doctrines makes a 
1-8 
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statement which contradicts his own theories and is in 
line with those of an alien school: only he does so ignorantly, 
whereas in pratiloma, supporting of an alien view is a 
deliberate act. (c) Atmopanita, making a statement which refutes 
or contradicts one's own view. As for example, * Ekendriyas 
(creatures having one sense-organ) have a soul, because 
their breathing is clearly perceived’ — ( see Dasavai. Nir S3 ). 
This is evidently the fallacy asiddha\ but Haribhadra explains 
it by citing the negative instance of jar wherein breathing 
is not visible This really proves that the person arguing is 
also an ekendriya! (d) Durupanita, making a statement which 
does not prove, or even proves the contrary of, what is to 
be proved (-especially when the example cited is devoid of the 
probandum); for example, * Word is eternal, like jar, ’ or 'Nir- 
rana is cutting off of the continuum, as in the case of the lamp’ 
(-this proves the beginningless continuum to be a non-entity); 
or saying, in excitement or nervousness, ‘Jar is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, like word’ instead of saying, ' Word 
is. eternal..., like jar’. In religious circles, durupanlta may also 
signify a statement which lowers the reputation of one’s 
religion or faith; as fur examble, the following words of a 
Buddhist monk who w s going with a net in his hand to 
catch fish. A cunning man accosted him saying his garment 
bad holes in it. The monk said it was a net to catch fish 
with. 'Do you eat fish?’ ‘I relish ii with wine.’ 4 Do you 
drink wine?’ ‘Yes, in the company of a prostitute- ' 4 Do 
you visit a prostitute?’ ‘Yes, winding my feet round the 
neck of my enemies ’ ‘Where are your enemies ? ’ ‘Those whose 
house I break.’ ‘ You are a thief ! ' ’ Yes, I have to commit 

theft for gambling.’ ‘How is it that you are a gambler ? ‘Because 
1 am the son of a maid-servant,’ 

(Kant ha" carya ghand te nanu sapharavadhe jdlam as nasi matsyan 
te me rnadyopadamsah pibasi nanu yuto vesyaya yasi vesyam , 
Krtva nnath gale' mhri kva nu lava ripavo yesu sandhim chinadmi 
cauras tvam dyutahetoh kitava iti katham yena dasisuto'smi ). 

( See Abhayadeva’s comm, on Sth. Su. 338; and Haribhadara’s 

comm, on Dasavai . Nir. 83). 
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(4) U panyasopanaya employing the very argument of 
the opponent so as to confute his view. For instance, if one 
party says, ‘Soul is non-doer, because it is incorporeal, like 
ether’ , the other party can give a rejoinder to the effect, ‘In 
that case, like ether it must be non-enjoyer also. This corres- 
ponds to jati. Its sub- varieties are : (a) Tadvastn party asa, 
adducing the probans put forward by the opponent himself 
and condemning his argument; for example, suppose some one 
argues, ‘Soul is eternal, because it is incorporeal’; to this if the 
reply be given that karma { action ) is non-eternal though 
incorporeal, it would be a case of tadvastn panydsa. This corres- 
ponds to the pratidrstdntasama jati ( NS. 5.1.9) of the 
N dyayikas. (b) Tadanyavastupanydsa , applying the argument 
of the opponent to another parallel case and thus proving it 
false. For instance, the opponent says, “Soul is different, body is 
different; both being signified by the term ‘different’ are one”. 
The answer to this is that in that case atom, jar, cloth, etc. which 
are all said to be ‘different’ would be one; therefore the body 
and the soul are different and notone ( — see Dasavai. Nir. 84). 
This corresponds to prasangapadana, reducing the opponent’s 
position to absurdity by showing that it leads to a consequence 
which is not acceptable. ( c ) Pratinibhopanyasa, giving a reply 
which is similar to the statement of the opponent to silence 
him. For instance, a proud debater who believes that there 
can be no flaw in his argument says ‘I say that the soul is 
existent. Now, you say something.’ To him the rejoinder is given, 
‘ Jar also is existent, so jar also should be soul. ’ A parable 
illustrating pratinibhopanyasa is that of a sannydsin who used to 
boast that he had heard of everything and that he would 
present a gold vessel to one who told him something he 
had not heard before. A clever person took up the challenge. 
He said, “Your father owed my father a lakh. If this is some- 
thing you have heard before, kindly return that amount; if 
not, give me a gold vessel”. 49 Pratinibhopanyasa corresponds 
to scimanya chala and can also be compared with Ins aka hetu. 
( cl ) Hetupanydsa , adducing a reason ( a smart one ) in reply 
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to another’s question. For instance, some one asks, ‘ Why are 
soul, eyes, etc. not perceived by the senses?' The answer is 
‘Because they are supersensuous * Or ‘Why are you purchasing 
barley’? ‘Because I do not get it gratis’. ( Dasuvai Nir., 85) 
As a matter of fact, this is no explanation at all; it is just a 
smart repartee. 


It is evident from the above discussion that the termino 
logy of the Jaina Agamas for dialectical topics is different 
from that of the Nyaya and the Buddhist schools. We find 
reflected in it an ancient tradition different from that to which 


the Nyaya and the Buddhist schools adhrred. The Jaina 7lganui 
literature is quite rich in the exposition of dialectical princi- 
ples. They primarily pertain to ethical and religious dis- 
cussions but apply with equal force to debates, philosophical or 
otherwise. We may further mention that the Anuyogadvara 
Sutra, 144 gives a three-fold classification of anttmana (infer- 
ence) : (a) puvvava ( purvavat ), (b) sesava (se&avat), which has 
again five sub-varieties according as the probans is an effect, 
cause, quality, part or limb of the probandum. or is resident in 
it, (c) diithasahammam ( drstas.ldharmyavat ) which has two 
sub-varieties, samannadi llha and visesadittha. These three divi- 
sions correspond to the purvavat, sesavat and samanyato-drsta 
of the Carakasamhita , the Nydya-sutra , the Upayahrdaya and 
othei works. Nowhere else in Jaina literature do we come 
across this three-fold classification of inference. This will be 
lscussed later in the chapter on Valid Reasoning. The 
thanahga Sutra f 338 and the Bhagavati Sutra ( 5.3.191-192 ) be- 
sides others mention the four pramanas ( sources of knowledge ) 
pratyaksa ( perception ), anumana ( inference ), aupamya 
( analogy ) and cigama ( scriptural testimony ). This shows that 

the Jaina thinkers were also familiar with traditions different 
from their own. 


Bhadrabahu has in his Niryukti on the Dasavaikalika Sutra 
stated that there may be five or ten avayavas ( members ) 
in a syllogism; elsewhere he says that even the example 
by itself or the reason and the example can prove what 
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is to be proved. He has given two sets of ten 

fa) pratijna, praiijnS-visuddhi, Uetu , hetu. vi suddh i ° T ' 1 °~ as ~ 

drstanta-visuddhi , upasamhara , upasamhara visu^n,- ’ 


null viiviiun.il, vipun.su, prauseunu, u/siutua, ilSa/lfca, lain- • 

nigamana . 50 A ten-niembered syllogism must have^h^ 
vogue in earlier times, which was transformed into n T n 10 
one of five members. the io ^ ical 


The Nisithabhasya ( 5th Uddesaka, Gatha 2 1 ^>9) me 
the varieties of kathci (discourse, controversy), among theu^ 10 ” 8 
vada, jalpa and vitanda ( r ado jappa vitanda painnagakah^^ 
nicchayakaha ya). These terms do not figure in the oricr ^ 
Agamas, but were admitted in the age of the commentaries 


It may be observed here that the Anuyogadvara Sntra ( 

261 ff~ Agamodaya Samiti ) also speaks of thirty t wo 
(faults) to be avoided in an expression. A few of these 
dosas are ethical, some are logical and others literary. The 
dosas mentioned are : (1) alika , stating that which is not a 
fact and suppressing that which is a fact, (2) upaghatajanaka, 
inciting violence towards a living being, like the Vedicinjunc- 
tion to perform animal sacrifice, (3) nirarthaka , meaningless 
jumble of sounds, (4) aparthaka, words intelligible by them- 
selves but not forming a meaningful sentence, (5) chala, quibble 
(6) druhila, an ethical dosa (-involving droha ?) like the second 
one, (7) nihsara, devoid of reasonableness, trifling, (8) adhika 
comprises two flaws — hypermetrical and too many words 
(9) iina — metrically wanting in syllables .insufficient expression 
and deficient in hem and drstanta : this comprises thus three 
flaws, metrical, literary and logical; (10) punarukta, redundant 
in word and in meaning (-two varieties), (11)* vydhata , 
inconsistent ( parvdpara—vydghata ), ( 12 ) ayukta, untenable 

(i anupapatti-ksama ), ’ (13) krama-bhinna , devoid of proper order, 
(14) vacana-bhinna , incongruent number, (15) vibhakti- 
bhinna , incongruent case, (16) Utiga-bhinna, incongruent 
gender, (17; anabhihita , stating a tenet not belonging to a 
scriptural text, (18) apada, drifting into another metre ( anyac 
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chandah), (19) svabhava-hlna , against nature or worldly practice 
loka-viruddha), (20) vyavahita, long digression, or construction, 
where words that are remotely separated have to be consti ued 
together; (2i) kala-dosa , wrong tense and mood, (22) yeiti- 
dosa, a metrical flaw, (23) chavi dosa, fault of being devoid of 
colour, or figure, alamkara. ( The commentary explains 
chavi as alamkara-visesa : is any particular figure meant 7 ) 
(24) samayaviruddha, similar to anabhihita , only here something 
is misrepresented, (25) vucana-matra , simply stating a thing with- 
out giving any reason to justify it, (26) arthapatti-dosa , flaw 
in implication — a logical flaw, (27) sanuisa-dosa, (28) upama- 
dosa—hinopama, adhikopama , anupama (citing wrong simile), 
(29) mpaka-dosa, inaccurate description ol the form ol an 
object (- rapaka here means mpa, form ); (30) nirdesa-dosa is 
explained as absence of ekavakyaia of the words uttered and is 
illustrated by a sentence devoid of a verb, (31) padartha-dosa, 
false argument based on the second meaning of the synonym 
of the word in question, (32) sandhi-dosa. 

Many of these dosas are met with in Nydya-sutra 5.2, 
W ere the nigrahasthanas ( grounds of censure ) are enu- 
merated and dealt with. Some of these do$as are met with 
in t e dosa section of works on Alamkara Sastra. 51 This gives 
us an idea of the commonly .accepted views regarding style 
useful in poetry, debating, etc. 

Thus from the literature of the pr Q-darsanika period it 
is quite evident that debates were in vogue and there is 
every i elihood of there having been some literature on 
ia ectic. Further in religious debates and discussions the 
enow e ge of dialectic was indispensable, and we find, especi- 
a y in tie Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina . Agamas many a 
int as to how the opponent could be confounded and 
even si enced. Different traditions of logic and dialectics 
weie prevalent as can be seen from the different dialectical 
teimino ogy employed by the works of different schools. In 
t t cir a a Samhitd we find a rare combination and syste- 
matic exposition of dialectical topics which, as we shall see, 
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are more allied to the tradition adhered to b> the Upaya- 
hrdaya , a Buddhist work, than to that of the Nyaya-sutra. 
Several Agamic terms can be understood in the lisht of 
the exposition in the Caraka Samhita to which therefore a 
separate chapter is devoted. 


NOTES 


1 See the definition of Adhikarana (Topic) or Section — 

Visayo visayas caiva pufvapaksas tathottaram; 
sangatis ceti paficangam sastre’dhikaranam smrtam. 

2. See A History of Philosophy , p. 87, Section Sff-Windelband. 

3. Compare the views of Ajita Kesakambalin and others as recorded in 
Buddhist and Jaina Canonical literature. 

4. See Dig ha Nik ay a, 1.33. TarkavidyS, especially when carried to an 
extreme, was condemned in certain Brahmanical circles also. See Manu- 
Smrti, 2.11; Ratnayana 2. 100, Mahabharata, Santi , 180. 47-49; 246.18. 

g. Buddhist Logic , Vol. J, p. 28 — Stcherbatsky. 

6. UH, pp- 3-4, (Pre~Dihnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic- Tucci. 

7. Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 27-Stcherbatsky. 

8. See History of Indian Logic— S.C.Vidyabhusana (pp. 22ff for Brah- 
manical literature, pp. 225-250 for Pali literature, and pp. 157-163 for 
Jaina canonical literature. 

9 Agamena’numanena dhygnabhyasarasena ca, 

t rid ha prakalpayan prajiiam labhate yogam uttamam. 

iti smrtes ca l-Nyayakusuman jali, l.p. 5. 

10 Compare vedavirodhi tarka of the orthodox schools of philosophical 
thought. 

II. See Manu Start i, 12.1 10-1 II, Parasara Smrti, 8. 19; Ya jnavalkya 

Smrtl, 1- 9. 
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12 Navabhir navabhis caiva ilosair vagbuddhidu^ib^'l 1 * 

apetam u pap an n art ham astsdasagunanvitam. 
sauksmyam sarikhya kramauc obhau nirnayah sapra>>>jj»*ih, 
pancaitaoy artha-jgtani vakyam ity ucyaic nrpa* 
esam ekaikaso’rthgngm sauksmyadtnarii sulaksanam, 

srnu sarhSaryamauanaih padarthaih pada-vakyatah SO 

jnanarn jneyesu bhinnesu yatha bhedena variate, 
tatrstissyim buddhis tat sauksmyam iti variate. 

dosanam ca gunanam ca pramirnam pravibhagasah. 
kamcid artham abhipretya sa samkhyety upadharyatam. 82 

idam porvam idarn pajead vaktavyajfi yad vivaksitam, 
kramayogaiti tam apy ahur vakyam vakyavido janah. 83 

dharmartha-kama-moksesu pratijiiaya visesatah, 
idarii tad iti vgkygnte procyate sa vinirnayah. T4 
iccha-dvesabhavair duhkbaih prakarso yatra jayate, 
tatra ya nrpate vrttis tat prayojanam isyate. 85 

lany etani yathoktani sauksmyadini jansldhipa. 
ekartha-samavetani vakyam mama nisamaya. 86 
upetartham abbinnartham napavrttam na cadhikam, 
na slaksnarh oa ca sandigdharh vaksyami paramarii tava, 87 
n >i gurvaksara-sambaddnam patanmukhamukhahi na ca, 
nanrtarn na trivargena viruddharn na'py asarhskrtam. 88 
na "yunam kastasabdain vg vyutkramabhihitam na ca, 
na sesam ngnukalpena niskaranam ahetukam. 89 
kamat krodbad bhayal lobhad dajnyad anaryakattathg, 
rito nukrosato manan na vaksyami kathamcana. 90 
'akta srotaca vakyam ca yada tv avikalam nrpa, 
samam eti vivaksgyam tada so’rthah prakasate. 91 

vaktavye tu yada vakta srotarom avamanyate, 
art am aha pargrtham va tada vakyam na rohati. 92 
atha yah svarlham utsrjya pargrtham praha manavah, 
isan a jayate tasmin vgkyam tad api dosavat. 93 

yas tu vakta dvayor artham aviruddham prabhasate, 
rotus caivgtmanas caiva sa vaktg netaro nrpa. 94 

a . art ava< * 'dam vgkyam upetam vgkyasampada. 
aviksiptamang rgjamiekggrah Srotum ' arh asi. 95 ■ 

Maliabharata , Smtiparva , 308. 78-95. The requisites of a good 
speech vagv-isesa are found mentioned in a number of works of 

different schools (see UH, p. 12). 
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Also — 

Vedopanisadam vetta rsih suragunarcitah, 
itihgsapuranajftah purakalpavisesavit. 2 
nysyavid dharmatattvajfiah sadangavid anuttamah, 
aikya-samyoga-nanatva-samavaya-visaradali. 3 
vakia pragalbho medhavT smrtiman nayavit kavih, 
paraparavibhagajnah pramanakrtaniscayah. 4 
pancavayava-yukiasya vakyasya gunadosavit, 
uttarottaravakta ca vadato’pi Brhaspateh, 
dharmarthakamesu yathavat krlaniscayah. 5 

— after MBH II. 5. 1 ( not included in the Critical Edition). 

13 Tad aha Naradah — 

Saras tu vy avaharanarii pratijfia samudahria. 
taddhauau hlyate \adi tararii stam uttaro bhaved. iti 

— NM II, p. 193. 

14 Atharvavedapravarah puga-yajnikasammatah, 
sarinbitacn Trayanti sma pad ak ram ay u tarn tu te. 33 
sabda-samskara-samyuktarh bruvadbhis caparair dvijaih 
naditah sa babhau snnian brahmaloka iva” sramah. 34 
yajfia-sariiskaravidbhis ca kramasiksavisaradaih, 

nj ayatattvartha-vijfiana-sampannair veda— paragaih.35 
nanavakyasamahara-samavaya-visaradaih, 
visesakaryavidbhis ca moksadharma-parayanaih. 36 
sthapanaksepa-siddhanta-paramarihajflatarii gataih, 
lokayatika-mukhyais ca samantad anunaditam. 37 

—MBH— Adiparva, 64. 33—37. 

15 Tasmin yajiie pravrtte tu vagmino hetuvadinah, 
hetuvadan bahnn ahull paraspara-jiglsavah — MBH 14.87.1. 

16 Evam obhasitam eva takkikanarh— yava sammasambuddha loke nuppa- 
jjanti. na takkka sujjhanti na ca'pi savaka, dudditlhi ' na dukkha 
pamuccare iti.— Udana, 6.10.23. 

17 panha-bynkaranasutta — cattari’mani, bhikkhave, pailhabyakaranani. 

katamani cattari. atthi bhikkhave, pafiho eka-sambyakaranlyo, atthi 
bhikkhave, paflho vibhajjabyakaramyo,atthi bhikkhave paflho patipuccha- 
byakaranlyo, atthi bhikkhave panho lhapaniyo. imani kho bhikkhave 
cattari panb a-by akaranani’ti. 

“ ekariisavacanam ekarh, vibhajjavacanaparam, 
tatiyarii patipuccheyya, catuttharii pana lhapaye. 
yo ca tesam tattha tattha janati anudhammatam, 
catupanhassa kusalo ahu bhikkhu tathavidham. 
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durasado duppasaho gambhiro duppadharitsiyo, 
atho atthe anatthe ca ubhayassa hoti kovido. 

anattham parivajjeti, attharh ganhati pamlito, 
atthabhisamaya dhiro pandito ti pavuccati’ ti. 

— Ahguuara Niknya 4.5.2. 

18 Cattari’mani Maharaja pafihabyakaranani. katamani cattari ? ekasariibya- 
karanTyo pafiho, vibhajjabyakaraniyo pafiho, patipuccha-byfikaraniyo 
pafiho, thapaniyo pafiho' ti. kata mo ca Maharaja eka-sariibyak.iraniyo 
pafiho? ropam aniccarii ti eka-saihbyakaraniyo pafiho. vedana aniccs’- 
ti. pe. safifia anicca’ti. pc. sankhara anicca’ ti. pc. viftfianani aniccam'ti 
eka-$ambyakaranTyo pafiho. ayarii eka-sarhbyskarniyo pafiho. K alamo 
vibhajja-byakaraniyo pafiho? aniccarii pana rnparh’ti vibhaj ja-bya- 
karanjyo pafiho, anicca pana vedana’ ti, aniccfi pana safififi’ti, anicca 
pana sankhara'li, aniccarii pana vififianarii’ti vibhajja-byakaraniyo 
pafiho. ayarii vibhajja-byakaraniyo pafiho. Katamo patipuccba-bya- 
karaniyo pafiho ? kim nu kho cak killing sabbarii vijanati’ti ayarh pati- 
puccha-byakaramyo pafiho. Katamo thapaniyo pafiho? sassato loko’ti 
thapaniyo pafiho, asassato loko’ti, antava loko’ti, a nan lava loko’ti, 

antava ca anantava ca loko’ti, nevantava nananlava loko’ti, tarii- 
jtvaih-tarh-sarjr aih’ti , afifiarh-jtvarii-aftfiam-sanrarii’ti, hoti-talliiigato- 
pararii-maraoa’ti, na-hoti-tathagato-param— marans’ti, hoti-ca-na- 
hoti-ca-tathagato-pa rarh-mar an a’t i, ne va-h o t i-na- na-li o t i -t at hagat o- 

pararh-marana’ti thapaniyo pafiho, ayarii thapaniyo pafiho. Bhanava 
Maharaja therassa Maluftkyaputtassa tarii thapaniyarii pafihariina byakasi, 
so pana pafiho kirii-karana thapaniyo ? na tassa dipanaya hetu va, 
karanarii vg atthi tasmg so pafiho thapaniyo. na’ tthi bhagavantanam 
buddhanarii akaranarh abetukarii girarh udTranarn’ti. 

— Milindapafiho, 4.2.5. 

In Ibid 4.8.67 also there is mention of thapaniyo pafiho, also called 
avisayo (beyond one’s power). See Digha Nikaya. 33; also ' Pafiho ’ in 
‘ A Dicti °nary of the Pali Language' — R. C. Childers (London, 1909). 

The Sutrakrtahga 1. 14.22 recommends Vibhajyavada ( bhikkhu 
vibhaj javayam ca viyugarejja ). The Vibhajyavada in the Jaina school 
developed into the Anekantavada ( the theory of Non-absolutism). 
See also Bhagavati 7,2.270. 12.2.443, etc. 

It may be noted that the author of the Yogabhasya seems to be 
acquainted with the Buddhist methodology. He classifies questions 
un^er three heads : (f) ekantavacaniya, questions which can be directly 
an definitely answered, (») vibha jya-vacaniya, questions which can 
e answered, only by analysis or division, (Hi) avacaniya , unanswerable 
questions (Bhasya on Yoga-sutra IV. 33;. 
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19 Patisambhida, analysis. See Points of Controversy, pp. 377-382 — S.Z.Aung 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids (Pali Text Society, London, 1915). The scope 
of the four-fold patisambhida is entirely logical. While it is regarded- as 
superior to popular knowledge it is distinct from intuitive knowledge. 
Men of the world may develop it but not intuition, whereas the Arhats 
who attain to intuition might not have developed it to any great extent . 

20 Paflcannam, bhikkhave, puggslanam katha dukkatha puggale puggalam 
u pan id hay a. Katamesahi paficannam ? asaddhassa bhikkhave, saddha- 
kathg dukkatha, dussilassa sllakatha dukkatha, appassutassa bahusacca- 
katha dukkatha, maccharissa cagakatha dukkatha duppanfiassa panfia- 
katha dukkatha. Pancan n am, bhikkhave, puggalanam katha sukatha 
puggale puggalarii upanidhaya. katamesam paficannam ? saddhassa, 
bhikkhave, saddha-katha sukatha, silavato silakatha sukatha; 
bahussutassa bahusaccakatha sukatha cagavato caga-katha sukatha, 
psiifiavato pa fi ha- katha sukatha — Ahguttara Nik ay a 5.16.7. 

21 See Ahguttara Nikaya 10.5,1, 10.5.2, 7.4.6, etc. 

22 See Ahguttara Nikaya, 10.7.9,10. 

23 Points of Controversy, Prefatory Notes, pp. xlviii-I- S. Z. Aung and 
.Mrs. Rhys Davids (Pali Text Society, London. 1915). See also Ibid, 
pp.8-63 and The Debates — Commentary, pp. 9-43 — B C. Law (Pali Text 
Society, London, 1940). 

24 Bahoni ca’ssa satthani uggahitani honti, seyyathi'dam sutti sammuti 
saokhya yogo niti visesika ganikg gandhabba. .mays hetu raantana. . . . 
vacanena ekana-visati. Vitandavadi durasado duppasaho puthutitha- 

ka ran axil aggama’kkhayati Milinda Pahho , 1.9. Niti is explained by 

some as Nyaya, logic, and by others as Ethics. Similarly, hetu is 
interpreted by some as logic, and by others as ‘causation.’ 

25 See Ibid 1.10. 

26 See Digha Nikaya , Samafmaphala-sutta where Ajatasatru is described 
as visiting these six famous Sophists. 

27 Raja aha-Bhante Nagasena, sallapissasi maya saddhim’ti. sa ce tvam 
Maharaja panditavadam sallapissasi, sallapissacni. sa ce pana rajavadam 
sallapissasi na sallapissaml’ti. Katham bhante Nagasena pandits sal- 
lapantl’ti. panditanarii kho Maharaja sallape avethanam pi kayirati, 
nibbeuhanam pi kayirati, niggaho'pi kayirati, na ca tena pandita 
kuppanti. evam kho maharaja pandita sallapantl’ti. tCathampana bhante 
rajano sallapantl’ti. Rajano kho Maharaja sallape ekam vatthum 
patijananti, yo tam vatthurii vilometi tassa dandam anapenti-imassa 
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dandarh, panetha* ti. evarii kho Maharaja rajano sal lapanti't i Panciita- 
vada’harh sallapissami, no r 5 ja-vadarh. vissattho bhadanto sallapatu 
yatha bhikkhuna va samanerena va upiisikena va araniikcna vi» saddhirn 
sallapati, eva vissattho bhadanto sallapatu m i bh iyatu’ti. Suuhu 
Maharaja’ ti (hero abbhanutnodi. — Milinda-pafiho, 2.6. 

28 Questions of King Milindo, p. 46-Rhys Davids f SB6 Vol. XXXV). 

29 Milindpanho — Memlaka-poiiho, 1 . 1 . 

30 Bhante Nagasena ime titthiya evarii bhananti — yadi buddho pfljarii 
sadiyati na parinibbuto buddho, sarnyutto lokena antobhaviko lokastnim 
iokasadharano tasma tassa kato adhikaro van j ho bhavati aphalo. yadi 
parinibbuto visarnyutto lokena nissaio sa babhavehi, tassa pfija 
nu PP a jjati, parinibbuto na kiuci sadiyati, asadiyan tassa kato adhikaro 
vaujho bhavati aphalo’ti ubhatokotiko eso panho neso visayo ripatta- 
manasanam, mahantanam yeve’ so visayo bhindc' tam Jiuhi jatarii, 
skamse thapaya, tave’ so panha anuppaito, anagatsnam jinaputtiinani 
cakkhum dehi parappavadaniggahayii’ti. — Ibid 4.1.11. 

31 Katamarii tath karanam ? atthi kho Maharaja, tjna bhagavala jfmata 
passata arahata sammasambuddhena anubhntani paribhoga-sandani, 
seyyatihi’daih-cattaro satipauhima, cattaro sammappadh;in;i...satta boj jha 
riga, ariyo auhangiko maggo; yebi sadevako loko janati saddahati — atthi 
so bhagava ti imina Maharaja, kilranena, imina hetuna, imint nayena 
iniina anumsnena natabbarii atthi so bbagava’ti — Ibid 5.3. 

32 Laiita-vistara, Ch. 12 , p. 108 . 

33 The twelfth Ahga, which was called Drslivada is not extant. It con- 
sisted of five parts, in the first part of which logic is said to have been 

ealt with. Nothing is known as to the way in which logic was treated 
in the ftfstivada. 

34 Samanassa narii bhagavao Mahavjrassa cattarisaya vadlnam 'sadeva- 
manuy a surate parisate aparajiyanam ukkosita vstisarhpaya huttha— 

! Sv" 382. See also Kalpa-Sutra, 143 etc. 

35 * 

nava neunita vatthu parho tamo sankhane ninaitte katite porane pari- 
attbite parapandite vatite bhutikarame tigicchate — Sth. Su. 679. 

36 See Brhatkalpasutrabhasya, 6035 ff. 

37 See Brhatkalpabhasya, 5425 ff. 

38 Ibid, 5691, 5697 etc. 

39 Arthasya laksmyah kaths — upUyaprOtipadanaparo vakya-probandho'- 

rthakntha— Abhayadeva’s commentary on Sth. Su. 189. 
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40 Dhammakaha parho tarho akkhevani vikkhevani sarhvegani nivvegani; 
akkhevani kaha cauvviha parhitamc syara-akkhevani vavahara-akkhe- 
vani pannatti-akkhevani ditthivata- akkhevani; vikkevani kaha cauvviha 
pariiotamo sasasamayam kahei, sasamayam kahitta parasamayarhkahei{l), 
parasamayam kahetta sasamayarh ihavavittn bhavati (2), sammavatam 
kahei sammavntarii kahetta micchavatam kahei(3), miccbavatarh kahetta 
sammavatarii thavatitta bhavati (4); sarhvegani kaha cauvviha pam« 
tariio ihaloga-sariivegani, paralogassarhvegam, stasanra-sarhvegaiji, para- 
sarira-samveganl, nivvegani kaha cauvviha pamotarho ihaloge duccinna 
kamma ihaloge duhaphalavivSgasamjutta bhavanti (1), ihaloge duccinna 
kamma paraloge duhaphala-vivagasamjutta bhavanti (2), paraloge 
duccinna kamma ihaloge duhaphalavivaga-samjutia bhavanti (3), paraloge 
duccinna kamma paraloge duhapbala-vivagasarfijutta bhavanti (4), iha- 
loge succinna kamraa ihaloge suhaphala-vivagasarhjutta bhavanti, iha- 
loge succinna kamma paraloge subaphalavivagasarhjutta bhavanti; evam 
caubhango — Silt Su. 282. See also Abhayadeva-suri’s commentary. 

41 See chapter on ‘Types of Debate'. 

42 See the chapter on * Dialectics in the Caraka-Samhita \ 

43 See Car aka Samhita, Vimanasthana. 8.25. 

44 The commentator gives alternative explanations of (5-7) so he does 
not seem to be sure about their meaning. 

45 Compare 'kith nu khalu asty akalamrtynh uta nastiti — 66, 

CS , Vimanasthana, 8.43. 

46 “Sarisava te bhante kirn bhakkheya abhakkheya ?” 

“Somila ! sarisava bhakkheya vi abhakkheya vi. ” 

“Se kenattham bhante evarh vuccai — sarisava me bhakkheya vi 

abhakkheya vi ? ” 

“Se nonam te Somila ! bambhannaesu naesu duviha sarisava pannatta 
tarn® j ah a mittasarisava ya dhanna-sarisava ya. tattha narh je te rnitta- 
sarisava. . . .te nam samananarh niggamthanam abhakkheya, tattha narh 

je te dhanna-sarisava anesanijja te samanSnam niggamthanam 

abhakkheya, .. tattha narh je te jatiya laddha te narh samananam 

niggamthanam bhakkheya,.. — Bhagavati Sutra, 18.10. 

47 See also Dasavai. Nir . 52ff. 

48 Savvabhicararh heturh sahasa votturh tarn eva annehim, 
uvavuhai sappasararh samattham ca’ppano naurh. 

— Dasavai. Nir., 68, 

49 Parables are given to explain each of the terms in the Daiavaiknlika 
Niryukti, Curni and Haribhadra’s comm, on the Dasavai. Nir. and 
Abhayadeva’s comm, on the Sthandhga Sutra, 338. 
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50 Jinavayanam siddham ceva bhannac kattha) udaharanam, 
asajja a soyaram heo’vi kahirh ci bhannejja 49. 

katthai pamcavayavam dasaha va savvaha na pariisiddharh. 
na ya puna savvam bhannai hamds saviiirarh akkhayam. 50 

— Daiavai. Nir. 49-50. 

dhammo guna ahimsaiya u te paramapgala painnu, 
devavi logapujja panamanti sudhammam ii hcu. 

diuhanto arahanta anagarii yS bahavo u jinasisa, 
vattanuvatte najjai jam naravaino’vj panamanti. 

uvasamharo deva jaha taha rayavi panama i sudhammarh. 
tatriha dhammo mangaiam ukkiuham ii a nigamanam. 

-Ibid, 89-9] . 

The two sets of ten avayavas are mentioned in Gathas 92 ff, 137 ff. 

51 See Bhoja’s Srhgara Pmkuka, Vo] . I, Part 2, pp. 218-219— V. Ragiiavan 
( arnataka Publishing House, Bombay ). 


c Pt, Dalsukhbhai Malavania has discussed the logical and dialectical 
Intr d ^ f ° Und in early scriptural and phiiosophica] works in his learned 

10 Nyayavatara-varttika-vrtti (S.J.G.). I am very much 
indebted to h is exposition. 


A 



CHAPTER II 


DIALECTIC IN THE CAR AKA SAMHITl 


In the last chapter of the Artfiasastra, attributed to 
Kautilya ( 4th cent. B.C. ), there is a list of thirty-two technical 
terms called tantrayukti (method of treatment, maxims for the 
interpretation of textual topics). This list appears also in the 
Caraka Samhita (1st cent. A.D.) (thirty-six terms — Siddhisthana 
Ch. XII) and in the Susruta-Samhita of Susruta (6th or 7th 
cent. B.C.), (thirty-two terms — Uttaratantra, Ch. LXV), two 
authoritative works on Medicine. This was a later addition to 
the original works, by Drdhabala (9th cent. A.D.) and Nagfl- 
rjuna (4th or 5th cent. A.D.) respectively and it can quite 
reasonably be said that the list was not prepared either by 
Kautilya or by the authors of the two works on 
Medicine, but by a person or persons who wanted to lay 
down the methods of treatment and even discourse on a 
scientific basis, and to apply them in the fields of economics, 
politics and human ailments. The redactor ( Nagarjuna > 
of the Susruta Samhita says that he has collected these tantra- 
yuktis as general principles of textual understanding, and he 
regards them as sabdanyayartha. In the Susruta Samhita it is 
clearly stated that by means of the tantrayukti , a (physician-) 
debater can establish his own points and set aside those of 
his critics who indulge in unfair or unsound statements 
( asadvadiprayuktanam va /cyan am pratisedhanam, svavakyasiddhir 
api ca kriyate tantrayuktitah. — Uttaratantra 65.5 )■ It can be 
said that the section on tantrayukti is the first known 
manual concerned with the systematisation of the maxims of 
interpretation, etc. and consequently of discourse or debating. 
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The technical terms called tantrayukti (as given in the 
Susruta Samhita) are (1) adhikarana (topic of discourse), 
(2) yoga (right combination of words even though they be 
separated), (3) padartha (fixing the meaning of a word, having 
different meanings, according to context), (4) hetvartha 
(illustrating the condition of unknown things by perceived and 
known examples), (5) ttddesa (enunciation, briefly referring to 


a subject without going into details), (6) mrdesa (detailed 
description), (7j upadesa (general instruction), (8) cipadesa 
(showing a reason), (9) pradesa (analogy — solving the present 
difficulty on the analogy of a past difficulty), (10) atidesa 
(anticipating a future event from a present indication), 
(11 )apavarga (exception), (12) vakyasesa (supplementing an idea 
from the context), (13) art ha patti (implication), (14) viparyaya 
(contrary assertion), (15) prasahga (allusion to things repeat- 
e dly Ascribed in another chapter), (16) ekanta (unexcep- 
tionable affirmation), ( \l)anekanta (understanding that different 
views prevail on a particular subject), (18) purva-paksa , 
V ) nirnaya (discussion of a matter in the form of question and 
answer), (20) anumata (referring to another view without 
challenging it, that is to say, implicitly approving of it), 
j ' Wl dharia (arrangement according to the previously fixed order), 
( 1 af iagataveksana (anticipating certain things which are to 

. 6 escr ^ e d at a later stage), (23) atikrantaveksana (alluding 
0 t mgs described before), (24) samsaya (statement likely to 
tion) 6 < ^ 0U ^ t or con fusion), (25) vyakhyana (elaborate descrip- 
(TT\ ’ SVa ~samjna ( one’s own technical use of a term ), 

Loi n ! rvac f ana (definition or etymological explanation), 
nm m ^ ar ^ ana (giving an illustration), (29) niyoga (direction), 
(31' S<2 .7 lltcca y a (taking two or more things together), 
v j^P a (giving alternative or optional directions), 
( ) u xya (understanding obvious things from the context). 1 

In the Car aka Samhita , the tantrayukti , which consists of 
t irty-six terms, includes besides these prayojana (purpose), 
pratyutsara (refutation), uddhara ( supporting or defending 
one s own view), sambhava (possibility). 8 The tantrayukti in 
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Kautilya's Arthasastra consists of thirty— two terms which 
are the same as in the Susruta Samhita with this difference 
that anekanta is absent and we have upcimana as an additional 
factor, the meaning of the latter being similar to hetvartha as 
given in the Susruta Samhita — hetvartha in the Arthasastra 
meaning * a reason establishing what is to be proved 1 . The term 
'attarapaksa is used instead of l nirtiaya z Vatsyayana refers 
to the tantrayukti in his Bhcisya on the Nyaya-sutraA The 
parallelism of the tantrayuktis with terms connected with 
dialectics is noteworthy. 

It can be seen that of these tantrayuktis some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange- 
ment of textual words and their connections, while still others 
are just descriptions of specific peculiarites of style. It is said 
that these maxims are like the sun to a bed of lotuses, or like a 
lamp to a house, for the illumination of the subject of discourse. 

( yathambuja-vanasyarkah pradipah vesmane yathd, 
prabodhasya prakdsdrthas tat ha tantrasya yuktayah. 

— Susruta Samhita, Uttaratantra , 65*7,1. 

The fact that an exposition is given of the tantrayukti 
in works on medicine and politics besides those on logic is 
sufficient evidence to show that it was concerned with the 
interpretation of textual topics and with the methods of 
debating as applicable to all sciences 

* See Dr. Gerhard Oberhammer’s article — ' Notes on the Tantrayuktis * — 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 31-32 (1967-68). According to Dr. Ober- 
hammer, the tantrayuktis are rules for the composition of a scientific 
work ( tantra ); they constitute an analysis of the formal elements which 
gave form to a scientific work {tantra). “ With regard to its purpose 
and awareness of the problems, the doctrine of the tantrayuktis does not 
essentially differ from the presentations of the vada doctrine. Only a 
difference in the subject-matter — on the one hand we haye the spoken 
language of the debate, and on the other hand, the written composition 
of a scientific work — causes the difference of the topics dealt with. The 
tantrayuktis , again similar to the varfa-doctrines, had their influence on 
Jater times, without which the written, scientific style of the classical 
period in India would be hard to understand. 

The parallelism of the tantrayuktis and the vada- doctrine shows 
itself not only with regard to the problems and the approach to them, 
but also in the fact that certain terms appear in both traditions.” 

—Ibid, p. 603. 
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What is even more relevant, in the Caraka Samhita in 
the Vimanasthana, 8, modes of learning and teaching are 
recommended. In this connection we find an exhortation of 
sambhasa-vidhi or the method of debate or discussion. If a 
person carries on a discussion with another person versed in 
the same department of knowledge, that strengthens the habit 
of close application to their subject and gives rise to the 
sense of competition or rivalry, and also bestows upon them 
proficiency and eloquence and brightens their reputation. If 
there is any doubt with regard to a topic already studied this 
discussion dispels it; and if there is no such doubt, a person 
gains greater confidence with regard to his subject by dis- 
cussing it with a fellow-scholar. Such a discussion also acquaints 
debaters with certain matters unknown to them. Moreover, 
some cherished secrets which a preceptor has imparted to his 
favourite pupil are disclosed in substance by the pupil in ihe 
heat of excitement on account of his desire to emerge victorious 
m the debate or controversy. Hence wise men are all praise 
for a debate or discussion with scholars versed in the same 
department of knowledge. 5 

It can be seen from this what a live thing a debate was 
in ancient times and what excitement it could rouse in the 
minds of the debaters and the audience. In the anxiety to win, 
a clue was given at times to undisclosed facts which were 
t e secret of one’s success or reputation. 

A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on (/) in 
c °-°peration (sandhyaya), when it is called san- 
ay a ~° r an uloma-sambhasa, friendly or congenial or genuine 
e . fft’ ? r ^ in a spirit of opposition, when it is called vigfhya 
sam ici$a (hostile debate). The congenial debate takes place 
w en the other party is possessed of learning, specialised know- 
e ge, capacity to discuss, is not easily irritable; is one whose 
earning is not bombastic, is not malicious, can be reasonably 
persuaded, that is to say, is not dogmatic in views, is well- 
versed in the art of persuasion, is tenacious and fond of dis- 
cussion. In debating with such a person one should speak 
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confidently, ask questions with confidence, and explain 
things clearly to him, who also would ask questions confidently. 
One should not be afraid of suffering defeat from him, should 
not rejoice in inflicting defeat on him or boast about it in 
the presence of others. One should not be obstinate in sticking 
to one extreme view due to ignorance, or keep on referring 
to subjects of which the other party is ignorant. One should 
use the right kind of persuasion with him and be very attentive 
and careful in this respect This kind of debate is called 
agreeable or genuine debate (anuloma sambhasTi ). 9 

But if one has to enter into a hostile debate with any one, 
one should examine one’s own relative streng'h. and the relative 
merit of the opponent, as also the character of the assembly. 
Such a careful examination should determine for the wise man 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering into the debate. 
The merits considered as good in a debater or disputer ( jalpafca), 
are learning, specialised knowledge, retentive grasp ( dharcina ), 
genius and eloquence. His demerits are irritability, lack of 
proficiency, shyness or timidity, lack of retention of the grasp 
or of retentive grasp and inattentiveness. One must compareone’s 
own merits or otherwise with those of the other party (para). n 

The para (other party) may be of three kinds — superior 
( pravara ), inferior ( pralyavara ) and equal ( sama ) in point of 
these merits, but not in all respects . 9 The assembly ( parisad ) 
in which a debate takes place may be of two kinds — learned 
(jncmavatl) and ignorant ( mudha ). Each of these may again be 
friendly ( suhrd ), neutral or indifferent ( udaslna ■), and hostile 
or committed to one side ( pratinivifta ). It is not advisable to 
enter into an argument in a hostile assembly, whether learned 
or ignorant. In an ignorant assembly, whether friendly or 
indifferent, one may enter into a debate, even without possessing 
learning, specialised knowledge and eloquence, with a person 
who is not much known and is despised by respectable per- 
sons. In debating with such a person one should employ 
involved ( aviddha ), long-strung periods ( vTikya-dandakd ). Now 
assuming a delighted countenance and now indulging in 
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ridiculing the opponent, one should engage the assembly in such 
a way as to leave the opponent no opportunity to speak. 
If he uses an unusual word he should be told that his words 
convey no meaning, or that he has lost his proposition (Itina te 
pratijna iti). If at all he challenges or inviies you for argument 
again, he should be snubbed by saying, ■ Go and study for a 
full year,’ ‘You do not seem to have studied under a precep- 
tor’, or ‘This much that you have done today is enough.' If 
the opponent has been declared defeated once, he is defeated 
and one should not have anything to do with him ( — should not 
refute his thesis again by adducing a reason in refutation of 
it). Some hold that this procedure may be adopted even in a 
debate with a superior opponent, but experts do not approve 
of this procedure when the opponent happens to be a 
superior person. 

In a friendly assembly, one may enter into a debate with 
an opponent who is inferior or equal. While speaking in an 
indifferent assembly endowed with attentiveness, knowledge of 
the scriptures, learning, specialised knowledge, retentive grasp 
and eloquence, one should be very alert and note the 
relative merits or demerits of one’s opponent. In whatever 
point one feels that the opponent is superior, one should 
not enter into a debate in respect of that so that one’s 
wea ness is not disclosed; but where one finds the opponent 
° e weaker, one should quickly defeat him. These are the 
ways of inflicting quick defeat upon inferior opponents. If 
ie opponent is weak in the scriptures, he should be over- 
F citations from the scriptures; if he is not very 

earne , e should be defeated by the use of sentences con 
aining unusual words. An opponent whose memory is not 
re en ive s ould be defeated by the use of involved, long-strung 
sentences or periods. An opponent devoid of genius should 
e e eate through the use of the same word bearing different 
meanings. An opponent devoid of eloquence should be defeat* 
6 y a scorn ful imitation of his , half-uttered sentences; 
an opponent who is nervous, or who has not faced an 
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assembly should be defeated by putting him to shame on that 
account. An opponent of irritable temper should be defeated 
by throwing him into a state of nervous exhaustion by repeatedly 
angering him. An opponent who is timid should be defeated 
by frightening him away. An opponent who is inattentive 
should be defeated by checking him under a certain rule. 
These devices may be employed in order to defeat an inferior 
opponent quickly. 

It is however recommended mat even in a hostile debate 
one should speak with propriety and not hamper a reasonable 
stand. A note of warning is sounded that tempers should not 
be excessively excited for in such a state a person Joses ail 
sense of discrimination in respect of action and speech. 
Experts, therefore, do not approve of a quarrel in the assembly 
of the good. 

These are the instructions meant to be observed after 
the debate has started. But even before the debate commences, 
one should, taking the assembly into one’s confidence, 
cause it to name that subject of debate with which one is 
perfectly familiar, or which would present great difficulty 
to the opponent, or present the view of the opponent in an 
unfavourable light. When the assembly meets, one should 
observe silence after saying, M Now we cannot make any 
suggestions; this assembly alone will fix the subject of debate 
and the limits or rules of debate as it wills and as it deems 
fit. ” The limits or rules of debate consist in such directions 
as “This should be said, this cannot be said; if this occurs, 
defeat follows”. 9 

The Caraka Samhita gives a lucid classification and a 
lively picture of debates, assemblies, kinds of debaters, and 
recommends practical devices for the defeat of the opponent, 
of course an inferior or an equal one, especially when the 
assembly is ignorant and at the same time friendly or indifferent. 
We get here a picture of what the debating assemblies actually 
were like, and these are really descriptions rather than direc- 
tions to be made use of. We are reminded of the practice 
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of lawyers in courts of law, when they indulge more in con- 
futing each other than in arguing with propriety. Nevertheless, 
the merits of a congenial or genuine debate or discussion are 
applauded in the Caraka Samhita , and the devices or tricks 
of debate are said to be permissible only in a hostile debate 
wherein also the merits of the disputing parties are properly 
estimated. The tricks — rather mean at times — are to be employed 
only for quick victory over a weak rival, especially in an 
ignorant assembly. 

The Caraka Samhita goes on to recommend the know- 
ledge of the following topics fora thorough grasp of the course 
of debate for physicans : 10 


(1) Vac/a — debate. Here by vdda is meant 'hostile 
debate . It is a debate between two parties keeping in 
view a department of knowledge ( — that is to say, it is 
not a quarrel for the sake of wealth, etc. ), and in a spirit 
° opposition. It is of two kinds: (/) jo Ip a (disputation) 
ich is meant for defending each one’s own position, e g. 

( _,, ere » reb * rtb , and condemning that of the opponent, e.g 
ere is no rebirth’, by means of reasoning set forth by the 
two parties, (it, vitanda (wrangling), which is only for the 

purpose of condemning the opponent's view without accepting 
any position of one’s own.n 

^ ,avya / subs tance ), (3) Guna (attribute), 

(61 v ,arni f a ^ act * on ). (5) Samanya (universal), 

(particularity), (7) Samavaya (relation of inherence) 

ara e f e , ein 8 categories of the Vaisesika system which 
are acceptable to the science of Medicine/ 

, ^ ( Proposition ), the enunciation of a thesis 

_ ,, 1S f 0 . U ? I to be proved ( sadhya-xacanam) . ( Compare 

sadhya-ntrdesah pratijna-XS . I A 33 ). 

(9) Sthapana, the establishing of a thesis by syllogistic 
reasoning invo ving proposition along with reason, illustration, 
app ication an conclusion (sthapana. riama tasya eva pratijnaya 

hetudrstantopanayanigamanaih sthapana . ); 
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(10) Prat is ihapana, the establishing of a proposition contrary 
to the proposition put forth by the other party, e.g. ‘The soul 
is non-eternal ( pratijna ) ; because it is cognised by the sense- 
organs ( hetu ); like a pot, which being cognised by the 
sense— oi gans, is non-eternal (drstanta)i the soul is, like a pot 
cognised by the sense-organs ( upanaya )\ therefore the soul is 
non-eternal ( nigamana ). 

(11) Hetu, the source of knowledge (upalabdhi-karanctm) 
such as perception, inference, tradition or verbal testimony 
( aitihya ), analogy ( aupamya ). It may be noted that the 
word ' hetu ’ signified in early works — Brahmanical and Jaina — a 
source of valid knowledge, though the other meaning 'reason’ 
was not unknown. Dasgupta says that Caraka’s definition of 
hetu does not really come into conflict with that of Gautama; 
he only says that a hetu may be discovered by any of the 
pramancis and by whichever praniana it may be discovered it 
may be called a hetu if it is invariably associated with the 
sadhya ( proban du in'). 13 

(12) Drsianta (illustration), the thing about which the 
simpletons and the learned (i.e. the ordinary man and the 
expert) hold the same opinion, and which describes the sub- 
ject; e.g. hot like fire; the Samkhya statement is as illuminat- 
ing as the Sun. [dr Sian to nama yatra murkhavidusam buddfu- 
samyam, yo varnyam varnayati- CS, p.267 (34). Compare ‘laukika- 
parlksakanarh yasminnarthe buddhi-samyam sa drstantah — 
NS. i . 1 .25]. 

(13) Upanaya (application), (14) Nigamana (conclusion), 

(15) Uttara (rejoinder), a reply based on dissimilarity to an 
argument based on similarity and vice verse, This corresponds to 
jati of the Nyaja school [uttaram nama sadharmyopadis{e hetau 
vaidharmya-vacanam , vaidharmyopadiste va hetau sMharmya- 
vacanam- CS, 267 (34). Compare sadharmya-vaidharmyci'- 
bhyam pratyavasthanam jatih . — NS. 1.2.18]. The long list of jatis 
given in the Ny ay a. sutra is not referred to in the Caraka- 
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SamhiW" nor does the technical term jdti occur in it If these 
were known to the author of the C.irak i SamhiUi, it is un- 
likely that he should have passed them over without as much 
as referring to them, 

(16) Siddhanta (tenet or conclusion), a conclusion which 
is arrived at after a searching inquiry by experts and demon- 
stration by proper reasons. It is four-fold — la) sarvaiemtra — 
siddhanta (tenet acceptable to all schools of thought,-; (/)) prati- 
tantra - siddhanta (conclusion peculiar to each book or 
thinker or school of thought), (c) adhikara na-siddiuln ta (con- 
clusions which being proved or accepted, other conclusions 
also become proved or accepted): (d) abhyupcigama-siddhanta 
(hypothesis accepted only for the sake of argument but neither 
examined critically nor proved) [siddhanta na>na sa yah pari- 
ksakair bahuvidham panics y a hetubhis ca sadhayitva sthapyate 
nirnayah.- CS, p.268 (37)' Compare NS. 1.1.26-31], 


(17) Sahda (word) is a combination of letters. It is of 
our kinds that which refers to a matter which can be per- 
ceived, that which refers to a matter that cannot be seen (e.g 
here is rebirth’), that which is true, and that which is false 
a^do mma varnasamamniyah, sa caturvidhah-drs tart has ca, 
oarstarthas ca, satyas ca, an r tas cell- CS.p. 268 (38) ]. 

Prat yak$a (perception), 
n dnwnatia (inference). 

Aitihya (verbal testimony), 

through the knowledge of a thing acquired 

, ® lts similarity to another thing [ Aupamyam ndma 
p 26^(42 ‘ tnyaSya ^drsyam adhikrtya prakasanam. — CS. 

)* Compare ‘ prasiddha-sddharmyat sadhyasddhanam 
upamanam — NS. 1 1 6 ] 

(22) Samsaya (doubt), uncertainty because there is some 

proo on either side, e.g. Is there or is there not untimely 
death ? 


(23) Prayojana (purpose), that for achieving which actions 
are undertaken. 
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(24) Savyabhiedra ( inconclusiveness): e.g. This may or 
may not be a medicine for this disease. It may be noted 
that the Nyaya term for a fallacy of probans has been given 
here a more general interpretation. Savyabhicara gives rise to 
samsaya, and so should not be confounded with it. 

(25) Jijfiasa (inquiry or experimenting, pariksa).- A medicine 
is to be prescribed after proper experimentation. 

(26) Vyavasaya, ascertainment or determination ( niscaya), 
e.g. that a particular disease is due to the disturbance of wind 
and this is its medicine. 

(27) Arthaprapti ( presumptive implication, same as artha- 
patti ), the knowledge of a thing implied by the declaration 
of another thing; for instance, when one says that a person 
should not eat during the day, it is implied that he can eat 
during the night; or the statement, “ This disease cannot be 
cured by allowing the patient to take his usual food and 
drink,” implies that it can be cured by fasting. 

(28) Sambhava (originating cause), that from which some- 
thing arises; for instance, the six dhiitus (constituents) are the 
originating cause of the foetus, wrong diet is the sambhava 
of disease: right course of treatment, of health. * 

(29) Anuyojva (censurable), a statement which is defective 
or faulty; or a statement is faulty if a person makes a 
general statement when a particular one is required; that is to 
say, an answer omitting such details as should have been given. 
For instance, the answer, ‘This disease can be cured by puri- 
ficatory treatment ’ is faulty as it does not state whether the 
purification should be done through vomiting or purging. 

(30) Ananuyojya ( non-censurable), the reverse of the 
censurable. 13 

(31) Anuyoga (interrogation), an inquiry about a subject 
made by a person only of another who has studied the same 

Compare sambhava as a pramana signifying inclusion; for instance, a 

drona is contained in a kharl. 
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vidya ( department of knowledge ), about a particular school 
of thought or one aspect of it, in order to test his scholar- 
ship or eloquence For instance, when a person asserts that 
the soul is eternal, his fellow-scholar inquires, ‘ What is the 
reason ? ’ This inquiry is called anuyoga. 

(32) Pratyanuyoga (counter-question), for instance, 'What 
i« the reason for your asking such a question) ? ’ 

(33) Vakyadosa (defects of statement) comprising (/) nynna 
( deficiency, omission ), a fault in which any of the members 
of the syllogism is omitted; or only one reason is put forth 
for proving something in respect of which a number of reasons 
are required to be adduced in view of a statement that alt 
would be set forth; (/'/) adhika (redundance) — (a) the reverse of 
nyuna, using more factors of reasoning than are necessary; or 
(b) irrelevancy, for instance, when a person talks irrele- 
vantly of the tenets of Brhaspati or Usatias when the subject 
under consideration is 2 yurveda; or (c) repetition ; when a per- 
son repeats an expression or its sense — though different words 
may be used — several times, though it may be relevant, 
(ui) anarthaka (meaninglessness) — consisting of a mere grouping 
°f letters without any sense being conveyed, e.g. k,kh, g, gh, n, 
etc. (jv) aparthaka (incoherence) — a grouping of words which 
does not convey any meaning, e.g. wheel whey race th under- 
cut moon...(v) viruddha (contrary statement)— making a state- 
ment which is contrary to the example { — e.g. cold water is 

ot > for so is fever), or to the accepted conclusion ( — e.g. when 
3 me< ^ ca l man says — Medicine does not cure diseases), or to 
| e convention or accepted conclusion of aDy particular Sastra 
e -8- when a Mimamsaka says that animals should not be 

sacrificed).!* 

, _ ^ ma y *> e noted that these are mentioned as nigraha * 
* 0f *7 (grounds of censure or defeat) in the Nyaya-suira, 5-2. 

| e var ieties of adhika given in the Caraka Samhita, 
• ^ a one is regarded as adhika in the Nyaya-sutra; the others 
aie £ Ive h separately as nigrahasthanas , viz. arthantara , punar - 
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itkta. Yiruddha would be covered by the fallacy of reasoning, 
viruddha ( — whether it be of paksa or thesis or example — ) and 
by the nlgrahasthana apasiddhanta. 

(34) V nkya-prasamsa ( excellence of expression) — when a 
statement is free from the faults mentioned above and. consists 
of well-expressive words it is applauded as unexceptionable. 16 

(35) Chala (quibble) — speech consisting of just words which 
are deceptive, and appearing to have sense but really meaning- 
less. It is of two kinds— (i) vakchala ( verbal quibble ); for 
instance, when a person uses the word ‘ navat antra ' to mean 
‘one who has newly studied a science’ and is taken by another 
to mean ‘a man who has studied nine text-books’ or ‘a man 

who has revised the text-book nine times’; (ii) samdnya-chala 
(generalising quibble); for instance; when a man says, “Medicine 
cures diseases”, another says, “You said that an existent 

entity cures another existent entity; and the disease is existent, 
so the existent medicine should cure the existent disease. Now 
bronchitis and tuberculosis are both * existent ’, so bronchitis 
should cure tuberculosis.” 16 

The Nyaya-shtra (1.2.10-17) mentions an additional 
variety of chala, called upacara-chala (figurative quibble), e.g. 

' Cradles are crying meaning babies in the cradle are crying. 

It takes note of a view according to which only two kinds 
of chala are recognised, vak-chala and upacara-chala being 
regarded as identical. Could this be the tradition to which 
the author of the Car aka Samhitn also belonged 7 

(36) Ahetu ( non-reason or fallacious reason ) — It is of 
three kinds — («) prakaranasama (begging the question), which 
occurs when that which is yet to be proved is given as the 
reason; for instance, “The soul is eternal because it is 
different from the body; the body is non-eternal, and the soul 
being different from the body must be eternal. ” Here the 
opponent can point out a fallacy that the hetu or reason, 

‘ the soul is different from the body ’ — has yet to be proved. As 
the proposition to be proved is “ The soul which is different 
from the body is eternal ”, — the soul’s difference from the 
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body and its eternality are both to be established, and the 
subject (paksa) itself cannot be the probans. It may be noted 
that this prakaranasama is different from the prakaranasama 
of the Nyaya-sutra (1.2.7); it is comparable to the sadhyasama 
of the Nyaya-sutra (1.2.8). (b) samsayasama (assumption based 
on doubt), occurring when that which is the cause of doubt 
is offered as the hetu dispelling the doubt. For instance, there is 
a doubt whether a person who has quoted a portion of a text- 
book of Medicine is a physician. On this doubt being raised, if 
another person argues, “This person is a physician because he 
has quoted a portion of a text-book of Medicine,” and does 
not set forth any qualifying statement which could specifically 
remove the doubt, — this argument involves the fallacy of probans 
called samsayasama. The Nyaya-sutra speaks of samsayasama as 
an instance of jati (futile rejoinder) (NS. 5. 1.14), but it is a case 
w ere a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
a 0ut w hich something is affirmed possesses two such qualities 
ead to opposite conclusions, so that no affirmation can 
e made on the strength of either of these characteristics. Here, 
the WeVer> saril ^ a y asama is used in the sense that what is itself 
(b l S ° U . rce doubt is adduced for its removal, (c) varnyasarna 
that anCin§ Subject > — occurring where the illustration is such 

to k g m tbe subsistence of the probandum or the attribute 
(pak ^ r ° Vec * ’ s as questionable as in the case of the subject 
intan^M ^° r * nstance ' “ Intellect is non-eternal, because it is 
an ._.® 1 ?’ sou nd.” — Here the non-eternality of sound is as 

tenable as is that of the soul." 


which h (mistimed) — a fallacy which arises when that 

when th ° U ^ state< ^ ^‘ rst * s st!ite d afterwards; for instance, 
or wh 6 ° r< ^ er tbe members of the syllogism is changed, 
at the Gn 3 nigr f lftast ^ na C ground of defeat ) is not exposed 
ineff C t * me ' * n e * tber case th e mistimed statement is 

^ectual. 18 This is comparable to the nigrahasthana 

Qpraptalxla of the Naiyayikas (See NS. 5.2.11 and commentaries 
on it), he fallacy of reason kalatita in the Nyaya-sutra, 1.2.9 
ts quite different in character. 
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(38) Upalambha , finding fault with the reason adduced, 
as pointed out under 'ahetu'. 19 

(39) Parihdra (rebuttal of criticism), giving a reply to the 
flaw pointed out by the opponent. For instance, “When the 
soul resides in the body the signs of life can be noticed, but 
when the soul leaves the body these signs are no longer 
noticed. Hence the soul is distinct from the body and therefore 
eternal.' This answers the flaw pointed out under prakarana- 
sama. a 11 3 he mode of parihara is taught in the Nyaya-sutra 
also in connection with jatis (futile rejoinders). 

(40) Pratijfiiihani (renouncing the proposition), which occurs 
when a debater being attacked abandons the proposition first 
set forth by him. For instance, a person first advances a propo- 
sition, viz. ‘Soul is eternal', and then on being attacked by 
an opponent, abandons it by saying, ‘Soul is non-eternal. >S1 
This corresponds to pratijria-sannyasa of - the Nyaya-sutra 
(5.2.5), rather than to its pratijna-hani (violating the propo- 
sition) (Ns. 5. 2. 2). 

(41) Abhyanujna (admittance), the acceptance by a person 
of what is attributed to him by the opponent, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable. Here a debater instead of refuting 
the charge brought against him, charges his opponent with 
the same defect. For instance, a person says to another, “You 
are a thief”; if the latter says, “You too are a thief”, be admits 
what the former had said about him.* 9 This is the same as the 
matdnujnd of the Nyaya-sutra ( 5.2.20 ). 

(42) Hetvantara ( wrong reason ), which occurs when one 
instead of advancing the proper reason adduces a wrong one 
(hetvantaram nama prakrtahetau vdeye yad vikrtahetum aha , — 
CS, p- 272, (63). Dasgupta interprets as follows Hetvantara 
(dodging with a wrong reason) is where when the cause of 
some root-fact (prakrti) is asked, the reply refers to the cause 
of the modifications or manifestations ( vikrti ) of that root- 
fact. 33 This is different from the nigrahasthana hetvantara of the 
Nyaya-sutra (5.2.6) wherein the probans in the unqualified form 
having been opposed, the debater desires to qualify it. 
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(43) Arthantara (shifting the topic, or irrelevant statement), 
for instance, a person cites the symptoms of gonorrhoea 
when he is supposed to cite those of fever. 94 Compare artha- 
ntara of Nyaya-sufra (5.2.7). 

(44) Nigrahasthana (ground of defeat) — It consists in the 
inability to apprehend something repeated thrice in an 
assembly, the members of which have understood it. ( Same 
as ajfiana, NS. 5.2.17). It may also occur when one finds fault 
with what is unexceptionable ( — same as niranuyojyanuyoga-NS. 
5.2.22), or fails to detect a flaw where there is one ( — same as 
Pwyanuyojyopeksana-NS. 5.2.21). The Carakct Samhitci then 
makes it clear that pratijna-hani , abhyanujna , kalatilavacana, 

^ukt*' n ^ na ' °dhika, vyartha ( =aparthaka ?), anarthaka, puna- 
a> viru ddha, heivantara, arthantara are all nigrahasthanas. 

The Caraka Samhita recommends that the discussic 
c^ong phy s j c j ans p erta j n on |y to topics of the scie 

var^ 16 lCme, .^'^ erent problems have been discussed in the 
nothi US SeCti ° nS : ^ ne s h° u Id keep these in view and say 
with^b * s * rre i ev ant, unscientific ( not in agreement 

blish th SC * cn ? e w hich is not examined, which cannot esta- 
com reh 6 ^° S ^* on ’ which is confused, and which is not 
Fe ens * ve - AH statements should be supported by reasons, 
are ^^° Vers ’ es: which are equipped with reasoning, which 
they h' 0U * ° r Con ^ use ^ are helpful to diagnosis because 
ohstnw .^ e a dmirable intellect, and the intellect if un- 
e tings success to all undertakings. 1 * 

detail H a Q Intere sting question arises as to how far this 

A , 6 ® scr iption of the various aspects and devices of 

debate and dkrnc C ;~ • „ .. - 

u ‘^ussion is necessary for a proper diagnosis of 

I “ an indirect way, of course, every detail can be 

corre ate to the main topic * or to the main purpose of 

arriving at a dec ision , but in practice many of these details 

We can, for instance, find some justification, if we want to, for the 
istory o tiada from the origin of the world onwards, as found in the 
* Sahgitaratmkara. 
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would not be used. It therefore appears that the whole section 
on debate and discussion might have been incorporated in 
the Caraka Samhita from some work or tradition whose main 
purpose might have been teaching persons the art of debate 
and discussion. Rather, it seems odd that the diagnosis of a 
disease should be discussed in a public assembly, though it 
is likely that in the case of important persons when several 
doctors meet and differ in their diagnosis, some sort of 
discussion and debate would ensue; or Theoretical problems 
would be discussed in the conferences of physicians. 

It can be seen that the devices of debate were sufficiently 
developed and well known in the time of the Caraka Samhita 
which dwells at length on the merits of debates and discus- 
sions. This work uses the term anuloma sathbhasa for a 
friendly debate or what the Nyaya-sutra would call vada 
meant for arriving at the truth and acquiring newer know- 
ledge. Vada in the Caraka Samhita usually stands for vigrhya 
sa mb has a or hostile debate of the type of jalpa or vitanda * 
wherein free and clever use is made of jatis and nigraha- 
sthanas . The list of topics recommended for a thorough grasp 
of the course of debate finds its parallel in some form or 
other in the Nyaya-sutra. It is quite likely that the Caraka 
Samhita was an adherent of a different tradition in this 
respect from that to which the Nyaya-sutra itself belonged. 
This can be seen from the classification of chala, the different 
interpretations of certain technical terms, and the like. 


NOTES 


1 See Susruta Samhita, Uttjratantra, Ch 65 (pp.8l4-S19) (NSP, 1938); 
and HIP, Vol, II, pp. 389-392, by S. N. Dasgupta. 

2 See Caraka Samhita, . Siddhisthana, 12, 4l-45ab and Cakrapan idatta’ s 
Ayurveda Dipika on these stanzas (NSP, 194’1, pp. 736-737).. 

See Artha'sa&tra, XV, pp. 280-283 (Bombay University). 
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4 See NB. !. 1. 4. 

5 Sambhasa-vidhim ata nrdhvam v yak hy as yam ah — bhisag bhisaja saha 
sambhaseta. tadvidya-sambhlsa hi jfianSbhiyoga-samharsakan bhavati, 

vaisaradyam api cabhinirvartayati, vacanasaktim api ciidhatte, yasas 
cabhidlpayati, pnrvasrute ca samdehevatah pi nah sravan.ic chruta- 
samsayam apa! arsati, srute casamdehavato bhuyo’ahyavasayam ablii nir 
vartayati, asrutam api ca kamcid artham srotravisayam aphdayati, ye- 
ca”caryah sisyifva sUsrusave prasannah kramcnopadisati guhy.tbhimatam 
arthajatarh tat parasparena saha jalpau pindena vijigisur aha 
samharsat, tasmat tadvidya-sarhbhasam abhiprasamsanti kuialali. — 
CS. p. 264. 

6 Dvividha tu khalu tadvidyasarhbhasa bhavati-sandhsya sambhasa, vigrhya 
sambhasa ca. tatra jnana-vijftana-vacana-prativacanasakii-sampannenfr- 

kopaneng ’ nupasknavidyena ’ nasoyakena ’ nuncyena ’nunayakovidena 
5(/esaksamena priya-sambhasanena ca saha sandhaya sambhasa vidhjyate. 
tathavidhena saha kathayan visrabdhah kathayet, prcched api ca visrabdhah, 
prcchate casmai visrabdhaya visadam artham brnyat, na ca nigraha- 
bhayad udvijeta nigrhya cainam na hrsyet, na ca paresu vikattheta, na ca 
mohad ekanta-grahi syat, na caviditam artham anuvarnayet, samyak 
canunayenanunayet, tatra cavahitah syat. ity anuloma-sambhasSvidhih 
— Ibid, p. 264. 

7 Partksamanas lu khalu parltvarantaram imah jalpakagunan sreyaskaran 
dosavatas ca parikseta samyak; tad yathasrutarh vijfianam dharanarh 
pratibhanam vacanasaktir iti, etan gunan sreyaskaran ahuh; iman 
punar dosavatah, tad yatha kopanatvam avaisiiradyam bhlrutvam 
anavadharanatvam anavahitatvam iti. etan gunan gurulaghavatah parasya 
caivatmanas ca tulayet— Ibid, p. 265. 

8 Ibid, p. 265 (19) and Ayurvedadipika on it. 

9 See CS, pp. 265-266 (20-26). 

10 Imani tu khalu padani bhisagvadamargajiianartham ( vl. bhisagbhir 
vadamarga-jfiapanartham) adhigamyani bhgvanti — CS, p. 266(27). 

1 1 Tatra vado nama sa yat parena saha sastraparvakum vigrhya kathayati . 

sa ca dvividhah sangrahena— jalpah, vitanda ea; tatra paksasritayor 
vacanarh jalpah, jalpa-viparyayo vitanda. yatha — elcasya paksah punar- 
bhavo’stiti, nastity aparasya, tau ca svasvapaksahetubhih svasvapaksem 
sthapayatah narapaksam udbhavayatah, esa jalpah; jalpa-viparyayo 

vitanda; vitanda nama parapakse dosavacanamltram eva Ibid, 

p. 266 (28). 

12 See Cakrapani’s commintary on CS, p. 267(3 >); also HIP, Vol. If, p. 380, 

13 See CS, p. 269. 
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14 Atha vakyadosah — vakyadoso nama yatha khalv asminnarthe nyanam 
adhikam anarthakam apsrthakam viruddham ceti; etani hy antarena na 
prakrto'rthah pranajyet. tatra nyanam pratijfts-hetudaharanopanaya- 
nigamananam anyatamcnapi nyanam nynnarii bhavati: yad va bahnpadiata- 
hctukam ekcna hetuna sadhyate tac ca nynnam. athaMhikam — adhikam 
nama yan nyuna-viparitam, yad va” yurvcdc bliSsyamsne bsrhaspatyam 
ausanasam anyad va yat kifteid apratisambaddhartham ucyate; yad va 
sambadd hart ham api dvir abhidhTyate, tat punaruktadosatvad adhikam; 
tac ca punaruktam dvividham — arthapunaruktam sabdapunaruktam ca. 
tatra'rthapunaruktam yatha bhesajam ausadham sadhanam iti, sabdapunar- 
uktam punar bhesajarn bhesajam iti. atha’parthakaih — aparthakam nama 
yad arthavac ca paras parenasariiyujyamanarthakaih, yatha cakra-takra- 
variisa-vajra-niSakara iti. atha viruddharh —viruddham nsmayad drstanta- 
siddhantasamayair viruddharii; tatra pnrvarii drstanta-siddhantav uktau; 
samayah punas tridha bhavati — yatha ayurvaidikasamayo, yajflikasamayo 
moksasastrika-samayas ceti, tatrayurvaidikasamayas catuspiidam bhesa- 
jam itr, yajnikasamaya alabhya yajamanaih pa^ava iti, moksa-sastrika- 
samayah sarvabhatesv ahiriiseti, tatra svasamaya-viparitam ucyamanam 
viruddham bhavati. iti vakyadosah. — Ibid, p. 270 (54). 

15 Vakyaprajamsa nama yatha khalv asminnarthe tv anynnam anadhikam 
aithavad anaparthakam aviruddham adhigatapadartham ceti yat tad 
vakyam ananuyojyam iti prasasyate. — ibid. p. 270 (55). 

16 Chalarii nama parisaiham arthabhasam anarthakam vagvastumstrara 
eva. tad dvividham vakchalarii samanyachalarh ca. tatra vak-chalam 
nama yatha kascid brayat — navatantro’yarii bhisag iti, atha bhisag brayat — 
nahatii navatantra ekatantro’ham iti; paro brayat — naham bravtmi nava 
tantrani taveti, api tu navabhyastarh te tantram iti. bhisag brayat 
na maya navabhyastam tantram, anekadha' bhyastam may a tantram iti. 
etad viikchalam. samsnya-chalam nama yatha vyadhi-praiamanayausa- 
dham ity ukte, paro brayat — sat satprasamanayeti kim nu bhavan aha; 
san hi rogah sad ausadham; yadi ca sat sat-prasamanaya bhavati, 
tatra sat kasah, sat ksayah, satsamaoyat kasas te ksaya-prasamanaya 
bhavisyati; etat samanya-chalam. — Ibid, pp. 270-271 (56). 

17 Athahetuh — ahetur nama prakaranasamah sarhsayasamo varnyasamas 
ceti. tatra prakaranasamo namshetur yatbs — anyah sarirad atmSnitya iti, 
paro brayat — yasmad anyah sarirSd atma tasman nityah,' sariram hy 
anityam ato vidharmina catmana bhavitavyam ity esa cshetuh; na hi 
ya eva paksah sa eva hetur iti. sarhsayasamo naraahetur — ya eva 
sarhsayahetuh sa eva samsayacchedahetuh, yatha — ay am Syurvedaika- 
desam aha, kim nv ayam cikitsakah syan na veti samsaye paro brayat — 
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yasmad ayam ayurvedaikadesam aha tasmric cikitsako’ yam iti, na ca 
sariisayacchtdaheium vtsesayaii, c-sa cahetuh, na hi ya cya sarnsayahetuh 
sa eva sariisayacchedahetur bhavati. varnyasamo nsmahetuh — yo hctur 
varny avisistah, yatha-kascid broyat — asparjatvad buddhir unitya sabdavad 
iti; atra varnyah sabdo buddhir api varnya, tad ubhayavarnyavijisw- 
tvad varnyasamo’ py ahctuh. — Ibid, p. 271 (57). 

18 Atitakalam nama yat purvam vacyam tat pajcad ucyatc, tat kslfitita- 
t v ad agrahyam bhavauti; purvam va nigraha-praptam anigrhya parigrbya 
paksantaritarii pascan nigrhite tat tasyatitakalatvan nigrahavacanani 
asamartharh bhavatltT.— Ibid, p. 271 (58). 

19 Upalambho nilma hetor dosavacanarii; yatha pnrvam ahctavo hctvSbhasS 

vyakhyatah— Ibid, p. 271 (59). 

^0 Pariharo nama tasyaiva dosa-vacanasya pariharanam; yatha nityam 
atmani jariiasthe jjvaiiAgany upalabhyantc, tasya capagaman nopa- 
labhyante tasmiid anyth sarirud atma nilyas ceti. — Ibid, p. 271 (60). 

21 Pratijftghanir tana sa i arvt parigihttam pratijftam paryanuyukto y&t 
parityajati, yatha — prsk pratijfiam kitva nityab purusah iti, paryanu- 
yuktas tv aha— anityah iti.— Ibid, p. 27] (61). 

22 Abhyanujfig nsrna saya istanistabhyupagamah. — Ibid, p. 212 (62), 

23 See A History of Indian Logic, p. 35 — Vidyabhosana; also HIP* 
Vol. 2, p. 388. 


24 Artbantaram namaikasmin vaktavye’param yad aha. yatha jvaralaksanc 
vacye prameha-laksanam aha.— Ibid, p. 272 (64). 

25 Nigrahasthanarii nama parajayapraptih, lac ca trir abhihi tasya vakyasyi- 
parijfianam parisadi vijfianavatyam, yad va ananuyojyasyaouyogo’- 

nuyojyasya cananuyogah. pratijfiahanir arthantaram ca nigraha- 

sthanam.— Ibid, p. 272 (65). 
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yurveaa eva nanyairo. 

sarvadhi- 


adas tu khalu bhisajam pravartamgno pravarteta 
atra hi vakya-prativakyavistarah kevalas copapattayah sarvadhi- 
aranesu. tab sarvah samaveksyaveksya sarvam vakyam brayst, naprakrtan 
asastram apanksitam asadhakam akulam avyapakam va, sarvam ca 
ctumad bruyat. hetumanto hy akalusab sarva eva vadavigrah5$ 
C1 karanabhutah, prasastabuddhivardhakatvat, sarvarambha- 
siddhim hy avabaty anupahata buddhih.— Ibid, p. 272 (67). 


CHAPTER III 


DIALECTIC IN WORKS ON LAW 


After considering the Car aka Samhita we feel tempted to 
consider works of another major branch of learning, viz. law and 
political science ( dhamia-sastra , artha-Sastra ) in the hope that 
they may throw some light on the origin and growth of dialectic. 
There was some kind of sabha ( assembly ) x right from the 
vedic days and it was through discussion and debate that matters 
were settled in these sabhas. One of the principal kinds of 
matters taken up by these sabhas must have been of a legal 
character demanding juridical decisions and these sabhas must 
have developed into the courts of law of later days. Therefore 
it would not be surprising if the procedure of courts of law 
contributed to the development of dialectic and the technique 
of intellectual debates, just as the general development of the 
art of dialectic and the theories of pramanas (sources of valid 
knowledge) must have guided the legal procedures. 

We have seen that Kautilya gives a section on tantra- 
yuktis at the end of his work and that it is important 
from the point of view of exegesis and dialectic. Carefully 
studying the legal procedure in deciding cases as laid down 
in works on Law, we find that it can very well be compared 
with the procedure adopted in a debate. The king’s sabha 
(/assembly ) is said to consist of seven, five or three 
members (sabhasad) — an odd number, so that in the event of 
a difference of opinion, it would be easy to decide according 
to the opinion of the majority. The king is to personally 
• decide all cases. When the king cannot personally attend to 
the cases, he should appoint a learned brahmana to look in- 
to them. Where a learned brahmana is not to be found, a 
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ksatriya or even a vaisya may be appointed. Besides these, 
there should be a ganaka (accountant) and a lekhaka {waiter, 
scribe) having a thorough command over the vocabulary of 
the state language and knowing many languages and scripts 
and expert at counting. There should be a purus a (peon) who 
is to be ordered to summon and to give protection to wit- 
nesses, plaintiff and defendant and who should be truthful. 
The king’s sahha is said to have ten constituents, viz. king, 
appointed judge ( pradvixaka ), members, smrti, ganaka. lekhaka, 
peon, gold, water and fire. The sabhyas {members) must be 
proficient in interpreting the arthasastra and dharnia-sostra 
texts, and must be truthful and dispassionate in their attitude 
towards friend or foe. The pradvivaka is so called because he 
puts questions to the litigants, puts forth or analyses the 
case and gives the decision ( Brhaspati-smrti 1.68). The kings 
sabha is compared to a sacrifice. 9 The sahha is four-fold 
according as it is pratisthitd (stable, situated in the same 
place) in a town or village or apratisthita. '(mobile), mudrita 
(presided over by a judge), or sdsita (presided over by a king) 
( Brhaspati-smrti 1.57-58 ). Piiga (local committee, village 
panchayat, group of residents of the same place but of diffe- 
rent castes and professions), sreni ( trade or artisan guild, 
' P eo Pk °f different castes but of the same profession) or kula 
(clan or family) may also be asked to decide particular cases. 

these each previous one is more powerful and authoritative 
t an the succeeding one. Cases of artisans, merchants etc. 
W lc ^ cann ot be decided with confidence by the king’s sabha 
muy e entrusted to people of the same professio j. The judge 
an the sabhyas are not to hold conversation in private with 

any o the litigants while the suit is pending, otherwise they 
arc liable to be fined. 


, yavahara ( law and administration) is so called because 
o its removing various doubts ( v/=various, av<?=doubt, 
5m-removing). B ' ! This definition places the administration of 
justice on a high plane. The purpose of all branches of learning, 
especially philosophy, is the quest of truth. The purpose of legal 
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procedure also is, according to Katyayana, the same,— to find 
out the truth by removing doubts when there is a dispute. 
The philosopher may take his own time to find out the 
truth, but justice has to be done as quickly as possible. Legal 
procedure has its own method of finding out the truth; it 
depends on oral and documentary evidence. A subject-matter 
of litigation or dispute is called vivada-pada or vyavahara- 
pada, and a law suit nyaya. The pramanas recognised are Veda 
and its arigas . upavedas (minor Vedas), purcinas (historical 
accounts ), dharmasastras , and the customs or usages of the 
country, community or family provided they are not in con- 
flict with the scriptural teaching. The law of the texts is 
required to be administered as tempered by common-sense 
and reason. As Brhaspati has laid down, a decision should 
not be given by merely relying on the text of the sastra ; 
when consideration of a matter is divorced from reason and 
common-sense, loss of dharma results. 4 Reasoning and logical 
examination have thus a place of their own in legal debates, 
though they would not normally be allowed to come into 
conflict with the vedic beliefs. Where there is no evidence 
available, the king is the final pramana. 

A vyavahara (law-suit) is said to be ealuspada , having 
four feet, viz. dharma , vyavahara, caritra (inference, usages 
and customs c f a country, people, etc.\ rajasasana (royal decree) 
— by the Ncirada-smrti (1.10); while according to the Yajna- 
valkya-smrti (2.8) and Brhaspati-smrti (2.1) they are the plaint 
(hhasapada), the reply (uttara), the proof (kriya) and judg- 
ment or decision (pra(yakalita). Or, according to Katyayana, 
they are the plaint, the reply, the pratyaka'ita and kriya, 
where pratyakalita is the deliberation of the judge and the 
sabhyas as to who should begin and on whom the burden 
of proof lies and as to the method of proo ’, and kriya is 
the actual adducing of proof. Dharma, q tc. are really the four 
feet of nirnaya (final decision) which is one of the stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara), and so it is only in a secondary sense that 
they are the four padas of a vyavahara. Dharma signifies, it may 
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be noted, arriving at a decision with the help of ordeals, etc. 
whereas vyavahara signifies arriving at a decision by means 
of ordinary worldly proofs. 6 

Law appears to have adopted the terminology of tarka- 
iastra, but historically it may also be that tarka-iastra adopt- 
ed some of its terms from the usage of law-courts ( — paksa, 
nirnaya, etc). The plaint is called by various names in 
Sanskrit, viz. paksa, purvapaksa, pratijha, bhasa. Vadin and 
prativadin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, 
though vadin sometimes means a litigant, i.c. either the plain- 
tiff or the defendant. ( Compare the meaning of vadin and 
prativadin in connection with a debate ). The legal procedure 
also is comparable to the procedure in a debate. When the 
plaintiff first comes to the court, all that is taken down is 
the matter in dispute ( i.e. the draft of the plaint, pratijna 
or paksa ), When the defendant comes, the plaint is written 
down accurately in his presence together with the year, month, 
ortnight, day, names of parties, caste, the matter in dispute 
and the like details ( Art ha -sdstra 3,1.1 7 — Ydjnavalkya-smrti 
•6, Brhaspati-smrti 2.5ff ;. Katyayana says that the judge 
V"* 1 have the plaint written on a board with a piece of 
o alk as narrated naturally by the plaintiff, and then on a leaf 
^palm-leaf or bark or paper ), when it is corrected after the 
e endant appears; and the plaintiff may delete some matters 
rorn the original draft of the plaint and may fill in gaps; and 
sue amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is 
^ ^ sett led. The plaint can be amended till the filing of the 
re P y (Compare the court-scene in the M rcchakaiika ). 5 

'T'l 

e -smrti'-writers mention some reasons which render a 

invalid ( paksiabhasa) or unacceptable. A plaint which 
i s to mention the time and place, which omits the statement 
o the material ( dravya , which is the subject of dispute) or 

the amOUn ^ ^ ere °f and which does not mention the extent of 
t relict claimed, which is opposed to the interests or usages 
o the country, which is prohibited by the king’s order, or which 
mixes up several vyavaharapadas (matters of dispute, the trial of 
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which cannot be carried on simultaneously but only one after 
the other-) is unacceptable. Certain plaints are not entertain- 
able, viz. a plaint that contains an unknown or imaginary 
grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains letters or 
words making no coherent sense, that states no cause of 
action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory. * 
The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on flimsy 
grounds. That is a legitimate paksa which is free from the 
faults mentioned above, which is capable of proof, which 
states the real cause of action, which is certain, well known. 
A plaint (paksa) should be brief but compact with meaning, 
free from doubt, not vitiated, free from contradictory causes 
and capable of silencing the opponent. 11 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called upon to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff. The answer of the defendant should 
possess the following characteristics, viz. it should com- 
pletely meet all the points of the plaint, it should not deviate 
from the truth, should not employ vague words, should not 
be self-contradictory, it should not be such as to require 
further explanation because of containing words in a foreign 
tongue or unknown or rarely used words or elliptical or 
badly arranged sentences. x * Katyayana states at great length 
the faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies 
(See Dharnwkosa, Vol. I, Part I, pp, 176ff). 

When the reply has been given the sabhyas consider the 
question about the burden of proof. After examining the 
nature of the reply, the sabhyas should call upon one of the 
parties to prove his case. What a party sets out to prove is 
called sadhya ; and the means whereby the claim of the litigant 
in its entirety is established is called sadhana. The party on 
whom the burden of proof lies should ordinarily write down 
the means whereby he proposes to prove his position imme- 
diately after the reply has been given. This third stage is 


* Compare the mgrahastlmnas of N y ay sutra. 
x Compare the nigrahasthanas avijnntnrtha, apnrtliaka, etc. 
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called kriya or proot. In the event of the reply being a case 
of denial, the burden of proof is on the plaintift; in a 
reply of the nature of former judgment or of a special plea, 
it is on the defendant; and in a reply of admission, no 
question of burden of proof arises. The Mitaksarci on 1 Tijna- 
valkya-smrti 1.80 stales that an affirmative proposition has 
to be proved by one who asserts it. The plaintiff is expected 
to rejoin immediately after the defendant has answered the 
questions at issue, lor he is aware of the determining factors of 
the case. The defendant, on the other hand, may be allowed three 
or seven days or even more time ( according to the nature ot 
the case) to prepare his defence. 9 (In a debate also, it may be 
noted, the prativadin is given time to prepare his answer). 
Means of proof are two-fold in a legal suit— human and 
super-natural; documents, witnesses and possession ( bhukti ) 
are *he human means of proof, while the ordeals of balance, 
fife, etc. are supernatural means. Intellectual debates also 
Were at times decided by means of ordeals, though the logi- 
cal sources of proof were fuily exploited. 


Finally, it may be noted that while describing political 
espatches, Kautilya gives in his Arthasdstra ( 2. 10.6ff) some 
fa fties which the composition in such despatches should 
ment *ons them as the excellences of the despatch 
lekh and speaks of six qualities as constituting 

~~ ' Arthakramah sambandhah paripurnata 
^ . lu ^ >am audaryam spas tat vam iti lekha-sampat (2.10.6). 

a , ratna (order and method of presentation) signifies tb* 
have 10 * 1 ^ acts * D the order of their importance; the ideas 
e to be arranged with proper emphasis on the chief idea. 

of the UQ la ^ re ^ at * OD l comprehends coherence, relevancy, etc, 
mutual^ Vei ^ *^ eas ’ w hich qualities alone can remove the flaw of 
01 Eternal contradiction among the ideas ( — compare 
ni k r ahasthdnas arthdntara, apdrthaka). Avoidance of redun- 
^ ° r deficiency in words or letters, development of the 
J ea and substantiating it by means of reasons, illustrations 
an analogies, and the use of forceful expression ( asrdnta * 
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padatva) constitute paripurnata (completeness). The description 
in exquisite style of a good purport with a pleasing effect is 
madhurya (sweetness). Audarya (exaltedness) signifies the 
avoidance of the ordinary colloquial words, and spastatva 
(lucidity or clarity) the use of well-known and easily under- . 
standable words which convey their import quickly and are 
not ambiguous or obscure (—Compare ‘ avijuafartha ’). 1 0 

Towards the end of the same section, Kautilya describes 
some defects that may vitiate a lekha {-lekha-dosas). From 
these dosas, some gun as can be derived, ‘Akantir vyaghatafi 
punarukiam apasabdah samp lava iti lekhadosah ' — 2.10.57 
Akanti means slovenliness; black and ugly leaf (i.e, writing 
material) and uneven and uncoloured writing cause akanti 
Vyaghata (contradiction) is a flaw resulting from the absence 
of the guna called sambandha; the subsequent portion of a 
lekha not agreeing with the previous portion gives rise to 
contradiction Punarukta is unnecessary repetition. Apasabda 
(bad grammar) signifies the wrong use of gender, number 
tense and case. Division of a paragraph at unsuitable places, 
omission of the necessary division of paragraphs, and violation 
of the necessary qualities (guna-viparyasa) of a lekha const i- 
tute samplava. Akanti and the first part of samplava are, it 
seems, faults pertaining to calligraphy. The others correspond 
to the nigrahasthanas of dialectic. 

It may be noted that some dosas mentioned in works 
of Kavyasastra also correspond to these nigrahasthanas . As 
we have seen, Sulabha in the Mababharata, mentions several 
characteristics of good speech as also faults that should be 
avoided and these have their counterparts in the nigrahasthanas 
The Anuyogadvara (pp. 261 ff— Agamodaya Samiti) of th e ' 
Jaina tradition, also mentions a few logical flaws of express 
besides ethical and literary ones. We can infer from the ^ 
descriptions that the school-men had come to formulate r u e 
requirements of good speech or a good statement and th & 
were reflected in the rules pertaining to legal proced ^ 
debate, literary composition and the like. Ure > 
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It can be seen from the above exposition that the proce- 
dure of a legal dispute, its requirements, the requirements of 
a plaint or the answer to it, the legal terminology, the charac- 
teristics of a good lekha as also its flaws find their parallel 
. in the procedure of intellectual disputes or debates and matters 
connected with them, and the syllogistic statement of the 
arguments. These parallels seem to suggest that the develop- 
ment of dialectic has much to do with its practice in courts 
of laws, though it would be hazardous to say that dialectic 
originated and developed out of the practice of law-courts. 
The two aspects of life in which dialectic and the theories of 
prat yaks a and other pramanas had a practically vital effect 
were no doubt the dispensation of justice and the physical 
* s of man. And we may say that but for such vital needs, 
■alectic would not have received the attention it did at the 
a nds,of the people at large and the logicians and dialecticians 
0 f ^ ar *' cu I a r. Sciences primarily arise to satisfy the vital needs 
man and then are carried to the level of abstract and 
c theorising. Society can tolerate abstract thinking and 
-- ununderstandable subtleties and even hair-splitting dis* 
k ° ns carried to an extreme only if a science appears to 
aVe Sorne practical use somewhere. 

in a IS t6ndency gives P rest 'g e to such modes of thought, — 
SC oJ° rd > to tlie sastra as such. This naturally affords much 
graduali° Proliferation of the art of dialectic which 
an d suhti deve ^°P s * nto a sastra by itself, even more abstract 
e than the other sastras which depend on it. 


NOTES 


1 Kane 


kanda Vol^T^ ^ aimosastra '> Vol. 3 and Dharmakosa, Vyavahara-' 
* > Part I have been our main sources of information. 
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2 See Dharmakosa, V yavahurakanda, Vol. I, Part I, V yavaharamatrka 
pp. 27 ff (Prajfia PathaiglS Mandala, Wat, 1 9 3 7 J , Brhaspati Smrti I.55ff 
(GOS), etc. 

s * 

3 Vi nanarthe’va sandehe haranarh hara ucyate, 
nanrt-sandeha-haranad vyavahara iti smrtah. 

— Katyayana as quoted in Vyavaharamat rka, p. 283 ( See Dharmakosa, 
Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 5). 

4 Kevalam sastram asrilya na kartavyo vinirnayah, 
yuktihTne vicare tu dharma-hanih prajayate 

— Brhaspati— smrti, 1 . 1 14. 

5 See Dharniakosa, Vol. 7, Part 1 ( VyavahUrakanda), pp. 18-19; Brhaspati 
Smrti l.lfiff; 2. Iff. 

6 See Dharmakosa , Vol. I, Part J, pp. 137-158. 

7 See Brhaspati Smrti , 2 . 5 f f . 

Aprasiddham sadosam ca nirartharii nisprayojanam, 
asadhyam va viruddharii va paksarh raja vivarjayet. 8 

na kcnacit krto yas tu so’ptasiddha udahrtah, 
anygrthah svarthahinas ca sadosah pankjrtitah. 9 

svalpaparadhah svalpartlio nirarthaka iti smrtah, 
karyabadhavilimas tu vijfieyo n isprayojanah 10 

kusidadyaih padair hmo vyavaharo nirarthakah, 
vak-parusyadibliis caiva vijneyo nisprayojanab. 1 1 
mamS’nena pradatavyam sasa-srngakrtarh dhanuh, 
asambhavyam asadhyarii tarn paksam ahur mamsinah. 12 

yasminngvedite pakse pradvivake ca rajani, 

pure rastre virodhah syad viruddhah so’bhidhiyate. 13 

pratijfia-dosa-nirmuktam sadhyam satkgraiianVitam, 
niscitam lokasiddharii ca paksam paksavido viduh. 14 

svalpaksara-prabhutgrtho nissandigdho nirakulah, 
virodhikaranair mukto virodhi-pratisedbakah. 15 

vacanasya pratijfiatvam tadarthasya hi paksata, 
asapkarena vaktavye vyavaharesu vadibhih. 16 

mob ad yadi va sathyad yan noktam purvavadina, 
uttarantargatarii va’pi tad grahyam ubhayor api. 17 

evamadigunan samyag alocya ca suniscitah, 
paksah krtah samadeyah paksabhasas tato’ nyatha. 18 

- — Brhaspati Smrti, 2. 8-18. 
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8 Paksasya vygpakam saram asandigdham anskulam, 
avyakhyagamyam ity etad uttararh tadvido viduh. 

ascribed to Narada and quoted in M itaksarH on Yujftavalk ya Srnrti 
2 -7. See D/tarmakosa, Vol. F, Part 1, p. 162. 

See also History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. 3, pp. 24 2 IT — P. V. Kane 
( Poona. 1946). 

9 See Artha'sastra, 3.1.27PT. 

10 Arthakramah sambandhah pariparnata madhoryam audaryam spastatvam 
iti lekha-sampat. tatra yathavad anupurva-kriyapradhanasya'rthasya 
Purvam abhinivesa ity arthasya kramah. prastutasya'rthasyanuparodhad 
uttarasya vidhanam a samapter iti sambandhah. artha-padaksaranam 
a nyonatiriktata hetudaharana-drstantair a- thopavamana' srantapadeti 
panpornata. sukhopanita-carvarthasabdabhidhanain madhuryam.agramya- 
sabdabhidhanam audaryam. pratitasabda-prayogah spastatvam iti. 

— Artha'sastra , 2.10.6-12. 

^ r * ^ a ghavan has given a fine exposition of these in Bhoja’s Srhgnra 
rakaia, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 261-253, pp. 224IT (Karnataka Publishing 
House, Bombay). 


CHAPTER IV 


TYPES OF DEBATE ( KA THA ) 

Vcula ( discussion ), Jcilpa ( disputation ), 
Vitanda ( wrangling ) 


According to the Nyaya-sutra, katka (debate or contro- 
versy ) can be of three kinds -vada (discussion), jalpa (dispu- 
tation) and vitanda (wrangling). 

Vcida : 

Discussion consists in the putting forward by two parties 
of a proposition (paksa ) and a counter-proposition (pratipaksa), 
in which there is the procedure of establishing and confuting 
by means of pramanas (proofs^ and tarka ( hypothetical 
reasoning), neither of which is quite opposed to the main 
thesis ( siddhanta ), and both of which are conducted in accord- 
ance with the method of reasoning through the five factors 
( praniana-tarka-sadhanopalambhah siddhantaviruddhah panca- 
vayavopapannah paksa-pratipaksa-parigraho vadah — NS. 1.2.1). 

When two contradictory characters are alleged to subsist in 
the same substratum ( at the same time, and are uncertain or un- 
determined— Vartlika), they are called paksa (view, proposition) 
and pratipaksa (counter-view, counter-proposition) inasmuch 
as they are opposed to each other; for instance, ‘ Soul is 
and * Soul is not ’.If these contradictory characters are con- 
ceived as subsisting in different substrata, they are obviously 
not paksa and pratipaksa ; for instance, ' Soul is eternal 
and * Intellect is non-eternal Vada is the parigraha or 
acceptance or methodical assertion of these paksa and prati- 
paksa. The two views — paksa and pratipaksa — are supported 
or established and condemned or confuted by either party 
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with the help of pramanas (proofs, sources of valid knowledge), 
and tarka (hypothetical reasoning)* * which though itself not 
a pramana strengthens the case of a pra mafia. These establish- 
ing and confuting are interrelated and connected with each 
other in a vada until one of the two views is rejected and 
the other is esiablished. Thus ultimately the view that gives way 
is rejected and that which is unshaken is established. 

Nigrahasthanas ( ground of defeat or censure ) x are 
employed in jcilpa, hence their use is banned in vacla (jatpe 
n igi cf has than a viniyogad vade tatpratisedhah — NB 1 . 2 . 1 .). What 
is meant is that vada is an ideal debate meant for the dis- 
cernment of truth and not for fault-finding. Hence even 
though there might be grounds of censure in the other party's 
atgument, one should not normally waste time in pointing 
them out and thereby defeating the other party, but should 
encourage further discussion Nevertheless some grave errors 
as a S a inst the very thesis or the accepted doctrine have to 
be. urged to clarify the point at issue, eg. the fallacy of 
contradiction ( viruddha ). To permit the detection and exposure 
of some of the nigrahasthanas the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
has introduced i a the definition of vada the qualification 
not eontrary to the main thesis’. This permits the employ* 
me'nt of checks in the form of the exposure of the fallacy 
of contradiction ( viruddha ) which is defined as that which 
contradicts the main thesis ( siddhuntam abhyupetya tadvirodhl 
viruddhah ~NS. 1.2,6 ). The Varttika does not accept this 
interpretation of the Blips ya ; but says that the qualification 
is meant to permit the exposure of the nigrahasthana called 
apasiddhanta ’ (Inconsistency or contradicting one’s own 
accepted theory or conclusion). The Paris uddhi explains the 
difference in the two interpretations thus ; We have a general ’ * 

rule that no animal should be killed, and then we have an 

— • — , _ * * 

Tarka signifies reasoning meant to indicate absurdity in the oppo- 
nent’s thesis • * S' - - 

* We shall call the detection and exposure of these ■ check inasmuch'. ^ 
as this checks the opponent. ' ~ 

, -*.i ,• f ’ ^ 4*-’ f * - V 1 * " ' . r - ■' 
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exception that the agnisomiya animals should be- killed.. 
Similarly, here, we have the general rule that no nigrahasthana 
should be urged, and then the exception that the vintddhCi 
should be urged. This is how the Bhasya would interpret the 
expression * Siddhantaviruddhah According to the Varttfkay 
the sense is that there is a natural tendency to urge all 
nigrahctstiianas and hence the apasiddhanta is exclusively'- 
selected as the only one to be urged as being a grave defect 
which should be exposed,* Similarly the qualification ‘con- 
ducted in accordance with the method of reasoning through 
the five factors * means that it is permitted in vada to employ, 
the ‘ checks * nyuna (deficiency) and adhika (redundance) (NS 
5.2 12 - 13 ). 

Though pmmcinas and tarka are implied in the quaiifi- 
cation ‘ in accordance with the reasoning through the five 
factors \ yet they are separately mentioned to point out that 
pramanas and tarka employed by the two parties should be 
interrelated and not independent of and indifferent to each 
other. One party should not, for example, just keep on urging 
arguments in support of the existence of the soul, and the 
other party in support of its own contention, viz, the non- 
existence of the soul, without paying any heed to the argu- 
ments put forth by the other party in support of its own view 
or for condemning the rival view. In the absence of this, 
qualifying expression it would be a case of vada when both 
parties keep on advancing arguments in support of their 
respective views ( without paying any heed to, or trying to 

* The Parisuddhi goes on to say that from among the twenty-two 
Nigrahasthanas , there are six that cannot by their very nature be employe- 
ed in vada — prati jfia- han't, pra f ijh a- so any as a , nirarthaka , artfmntara, 
avi jnatartha and oparthaka, for no debater would in a vada try to coir* 
fuse his opponent by such tricks. There are seven which. though possible 
should not be urged — pratijnantara ; hetvantara , ajfmna, apratibha .. viksepa, 
'tnatmujtia, paryanuyojyopeksana. There are seven which may be urged 
— virodha , aprsptakula , nyuna, adhika, punarukta, an'anubhasana, apa- 
siddhanta. There are two, .which when urged put an end to the debate 1 
viz. hetvabhasa and niramtyo jymuyogo . 
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refute, the opponent’s argument ) ( anyathobhav a pi paksau 
sthapariahetunci pravrttau vada iti syat. — NB. 1 .2.1). Moreover, 
in some cases it is found that even without the use of the 

4 - \ 

five factors of reasoning, several pramanas achieve their purpose 
of determining the true nature of things, so it would be a case 
of discussion even when the establishing and confutation are 
done by means of such proofs as are independent of t lie five 
factors of a syllogism; and it is this fact that is brought out 
by the expression ‘by means of pramanas and far ha'; whereas 
in the absence of this term, the presence of the five factors 
would always be essential in a discussion, and the above 
mentioned form of vada would not be included in the definition. 1 

It may be noted that even in jalpa (disputation), the 
procedure is of the same type as in vada, the supporting and 
the condemning of the rival views being done by means of 
pramanas and tarka , and in a manner not opposed to the 
same thesis, the reasoning being conducted with the help of 
ve factors. Yet vada is primarily meant for the discernment 
0 or rea l nature of the thing under investigation 

dn irn Parting the truth as one understands it to the oiher 
Pany ‘ ^at is to say, in vada, there is no consideration of 
MCtory or defeat. On the other hand, in jalpa, victory is the 
so e end in view and so the reasoning is not always as sound 
as it ought to be. Hence it is not possible to make any such 
is men on as : Jalpa is that in which the supporting and con- 
r^. m . ni *jg are done by means of chala (quibble), jati ( futile 
which ^ an< * ni 8rakasthcina (ground of censure); and that in 
, i are done by pramanas and tarka is vada only. In 
°h £r 1 ° ne not tempted to make such a distinction,, 

t e qualification, ‘ in which the supporting and condemnation 

are one by means of pramanas and tarka * is separately 
mentioned. 2 

The distinction between vada and jalpa is thus explained 
by Vacaspati in his Tatparya Tika : Whether or not the 
reasoning factors actually employed are based upon 
pramanas and tarka does not matter; but in vada, the 
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parties themselves are quite certain as to their being so, 
and there is no intention to deceive; both parties being free; 
from any arrogance or desire to win in the debate, do come 
to a right understanding after all. In jalpa and vitanda, on the 
other hand, even the learned debater may put forward reasons 
and arguments which he knows to be untrue, so that there 
is full scope for chala, jati and nigrahasthana. Though these 
latter do not lead to the correct conclusion or even to 
victory, yet the employer of these has this in mind that it is 
enough if he can succeed in averting defeat by creating a 
sense of doubt in the minds of all concerned. 3 

We may note here a few points clarified by Uddyotakara 
and Vacaspati, It may be objected as to how supporting and 
condemning could both be done by means of tarka (ghypo- 
thetieal reasoning) when according to the Naiyayikas it is 
neither included in the recognised pramanas (sources of valid 
knowledge), nor is an independent pramana (See NB. 1.1.40). 
The answer to this is that it is not meant that tarka is the cause 
or instrument of supporting and condemning; what is meant 
is that tarka serves the purpose of investigating the real nature 
of the thing on which the pramanas operate; so that these 
pramanas come to determine the real nature of the thing, 
which has been investigated into by tarka to be such. Thus 
being an aid to pramanas, tarka comes to be mentioned along 
with pramanas in connection with vada .* 

Uddyotakara rightly says that the very use of the word 
« upalambha ’ in the definition of vada indicates that the 
employment of ‘checks’ is permissible in a vada 5 ; that is to 
say, one can lay one’s finger on points of defeat or censure 
in a vada. And so it is necessary to restrict the number of 
nigrahasthanas , which can be urged in a vada, by further quali- 
fications like ‘not opposed to the main thesis’, ‘in accordance 
with the reasoning by five factors’ which permit the 
exposure of apasiddhanta, nyuna ,* adhika (—also indicating the 
1-14 
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possibility of the urging of the defects of the tactois, an 
hence of hetvabhcisas or fallacies of the pro bans, according 
to Uddyotakara ). 

Now it may be asked as to why there is this restriction 
regarding the employment of these two checks (viz. detects 
of factors and apasiddhanta ) alone in a vada, 1 he answei to 
this is that vada is that form of controversy ( kathTi ) which 
one holds with the teacher and such other friendly persons, 
that is to say, in which an honest inquirer after truth enters 
into a controversy with his teacher and other friends, with a 
view to gaining knowledge of what he does not know, remove 
his doubts and obtain the corroboration of what he already 
knows; so for the sake of this seeker after truth, it is 
necessary for the other party to set forth arguments so Song 
as the enquirer does not obtain the true knowledge he is 
seeking, as in vada he is not an opponent to be silenced, but 
an honest enquirer after truth who is to be enlightened. 
Therefore, in vetda only such nigrahasthemas should be urged 
as would expose the untruth or help to elucidate the truth. 
On the other hand, the controversy that one enters into with 
an opponent is not vetda (discussion), but jatpa (disputation); 
and in this latter it is but right ( or permissible ) that every 
check should be employed, As Vacaspati and Jayanta explain, 
the exposure of embarassment ( apratibha ), etc. does not 
help the enquirer to know the truth. In Vacaspati’s 
view, even adhika (redundance) though it does not directly 
obstruct the discernment of truth, yet it only serves to confuse 
the man and so obstructs his knowledge of truth; this explains 
why adhika is permitted to be urged in a vada. Several 
nigrahasthemas which generally are given no importance in a 
honest discussion or vada, are exposed in disputation ( jalpa ) 
where the aim is not so much to arrive at the truth as to 
silence the opponent. 0 

All kinds of nigrahasthemas might be present in the 
method of debating of the two parties- in a vada , but they 
are not generally adduced as grounds of defeat unless they 
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obstruct the understanding of truth (as in the case of hetva- 
bhasa , apasiddhanta, cidhika, nyuna ). For instance, a person 
may speak after giving proper thought to the point at issue, 
or mention an important point only when it strikes him, yet 
he is not charged with apratibha (embarassment); or he may 
interrupt or stop the vada if he thinks it necessary and yet 
he is not accused of viksepa (evasion). 

It may, moreover, be objected that the expression ‘in 
which establishing and confutation are done by means of 
pramanas and tarka would imply that both the contrary views 
being equally capable of being established (or condemned) by 
pramana and tarka, they are both correct (or both incorrect), 
and in the former case, the thing in question should 
have two contrary characters. But this absurd position does 
not arise. It is not stated that proofs are available to both 
the parties; all that is meant is that it is incumbent on both 
the parties to put forward, in establishing their view, what they 
honestly believe to be valid proofs only, and it does not 
follow that these should be real proofs. This is true in the 
case of condemning or confutation also . 7 As the Tdtparya 
Tika puts it : In a vada there is a restriction on the argu- 
ments of the two parties, that only such arguments in support 
and condemnation are put forward as the parties themselves 
consider to be sound and not what they themselves know to 
be unsound, such unfair arguments being employed in jalpa 
and vitanda. But this does not mean that the views in support 
of which arguments are set forth are necessarily true. Thus 
in a vada also, chala (quibble), etc. should be exposed, but 
only in so far as this is necessary for the knowing of the truth; 
that is to say only such nigrahasthanas are to be urged with- 
out the exposure of which it would be impossible to arrive 
at the truth. But that need not be exposed, in the event of 
whose non-exposure the understanding of truth is not in the 
least deterred . 8 

We may note in passing that Uddyotakara after giving 
an exposition of the definition of vada in the Nyaya-sutra 
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criticises a definition of vada given by another logician, viz. 
Vada is statement ( of arguments ) for the purpose oi esta- 
blishing and confuting one’s own and another's view (respec- 
tively) (‘ Sva-para-paksayoh s iddhyas t d d hya r t h a hi vacanum vada / 
— NV, p. 150). The Tatparya T lka (p. 3! 7) calls tiiis defini- 
tion * Vasubandhu’s definition' ( Vasuhandhavam laksutium). 
We know of a Buddhist logician Vasubandhu (4th 5th century 
A.D.), author of Vadavidhana and Vadavidhi , whose defini- 
tion this might have been. We cannot say that Uddyotakara s 
criticism of this definition is always fair and honest 1 . Iheie 
is much by way of hair-splitting and fault-! inding in it: and 
an exposition of it could hardly be said to add much to 
our understanding of vada. The definition as it stands (how- 
ever brief and inexact it might be) gives us a fairly good idea 
of vada and does not deserve to be condemned so severely. 

Jalpa : 

Disputation (jalpa) is that which is endowed with the said 
characteristics, and in which there is establishing and confu- 
tation by means of chala (quibble), jati (futile re joinder) and 
Mgrahasthanas ( grounds of defeat ) (also ) ( Yatholctopapannas 
chala- j a t i-n i grahasthana -s a d! i a n o p d l a n i h ho jalpah. — NS. 1.2. 2). 
In ;a jalpa, a proposition and a counter-proposition are set 
T f°rth; a jalpa consists in supporting and condemning these 
by means of pramanas and tarka ; it is not opposed to the 
• thesis, and is carried on in accordance with the method 

of reasoning through the five factors. All these characteristics 
jalpa has in common with vada. The peculiarity of jalpa as 
distinguished from vada lies in this that in it chala , jati and 
nigrahasthanas also are employed for the establishing and the 
refutation of the proposition and the counter-proposition. 

Vatsyayana gives a detailed exposition of this definition. 
Anticipating an objection, he says that it might be objected 
as to how jati , etc. which are meant only to condemn and 
oppose can serve the purpose of supporting or establishing 
anything. Further, there is nothing in the definition as we 
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have it, which could enable us to intepret it to mean that in 
jalpa, chain, etc. help to support propositions by opposing 
their opposites. This sense could be had only if we had the 
definition in the form : ‘Disputation {jalpa) is that in which 
condemnation is done by means of chalajati , nigrahasthana that 
is to say, if the term ‘supporting’ {sadhana) were not there at 
all. {‘chala- jati-nigrahasthanopalambho jalpa ity evam ucyamane 
vijftayate eiad iti- NB. 1.2.2). 

The answer to the above objection is that as a matter of fact 
both supporting or establishing and condemning or confuting 
are done by means of pramanas ( sources of valid knowledge), 
and chain, etc. come in only as auxiliaries serving the purpose of 
guarding one’s own view; these never, by themselves, serve as 
the means of establishing. Whenever they are employed they, 
as a matter of fact, guard one’s own view by attacking or 
opposing the other view. * This is exactly what is stated in a 
later sntra. Jalpa and vitanja are meant to protect one’s own 
determination regarding the real nature of things, just as a 
thorny hedge serves the purpose of protecting sprouting seeds 
(taitvadhyavasaya-samraksanartham jalpa - vitande bija-praroha - 
samraksatjartham kantaka-sakhavaranavat.-NS. 4.2.50 ). Simi- 
larly, when a person condemns a counter-view by means of 
pramanas , if he employs cliala , etc. they become helpful in 
nullifying or warding off the attacks that may be made against 
that condemnation. Thus, chalet, etc. are employed mostly as 
auxiliaries. It may be noted that in the supporting or esta- 
blishing of a thesis, they can never be direct means, whereas 
in condemning they can independently serve as the direct 
means also. 10 

Uddyotakara takes exception to this objection and the 
answer to it. He would anticipate an objection as follows : 
No supporting or condemning of any thesis can be done by 
chala , jati and nigrahasthana as all these are of the nature of 

* It is interesting to note that the N yaya-siitra-vivarana takes *sadhano- 
pulambhah' as ‘sadhansya upalambhah % condemning for the purpose of 
proving. 
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improper answers (ayuktottaratvat ). These cannot even sale- 
guard the proving or the disproving done by means ot the 
pramcinas and thus serve as useful auxiliaries, even because 
they are improper answers . 11 As Vacaspati says, even a thou- 
sand blind men cannot protect a house from thieves. Then 
why are they employed at all ? 

The answer is that they are employed for the purpose ol 
demolishing the arguments of others. That is to say, chala > 
jati and nigrahasthana are employed by a disputant who is 
carried away by the idea of crushing the arguments put 
forward by the other party; they are not employed ( at least 
not knowingly) in a vac/a by one who has a craving for 
true knowledge. Chala , etc, are neither capable of proving 
anything, nor of serving as auxiliaries; they are employed 
by a disputant who is taken aback by the logical proof 
advanced by his opponent so as to take a chance that the 
opponent might be confused by these and might even be 
defeated in the controversy. They are thus to be employed 
only by a disputant aiming at victory and not by a 
genuine vaclin ( debater ) aiming at the discernment of 
truth . 12 Vacaspati says that in a vcida proper, chala , etc. are 
absolutely incapable of even obstructing or demolishing a 
proof; but a person may employ them when in his anxiety 
to crush the proof adduced by the other party, he fails to 
realise the fact of their being improper answers. If however 
be is conscious of their being improper* answers, he will 
not employ them in a vacla, such a deliberate use of improper 
answers occurring only in jalpa and vi tan-da, wherein though 
they cannot do any proving or disproving as they are improper 
answers, yet they serve to confound the opponent especially 
when one cannot promptly give a proper rejoinder to his 
argument. At times they serve to protect one's own conviction 
of truth and therefore their exposition in books on dialectic 
is justified . 1 s 

We may note here an objection to the definition of jalpa, 
anticipated by Uddyotakara, to the effect that it is not correct 
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to say that jalpa is endowed with the said characteristics 
( yathoktopapannah ) because the restriction in regard to only 
particular nigrahast lianas being employed in vada t which is 
indicated by the terms ‘ pancavayavopapannah’ (carried on in 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the five 
factors) and ‘ siddhantaviruddhah ’ ( not opposed to the main 
thesis’), does not apply to jalpa which admits of the employ- 
ment of all the nigrahast lianas. The term f yathoktopapannah ’ 
is not, therefore, proper. 

Uddyotakara says that there is no force in this objection. 
Firstly, the transference of epithets depends entirely upon 
plausibility, so that only as many of the ‘said characteristics ’ 
would be transferred to the definition of jalpa, as are found 
applicable, viz. ‘in which supporting and condemning are 
done by means of pramanas and tarka. ’ What is meant by 
saying that jalpa is ‘endowed with the said characteristics’ is 
that it has all those qualifications which are directly mentioned 
in the definition of vada, and not those which are implied in 
view of the conditions peculiar to vada only, the said restric- 
tion belonging to this latter category. We have an instance 
of this method of transference in the Vaisesika Sutra. There 
are two sutras to the following effect : ‘ The perception of 
colour is due to inherence in a thing made of several 
substances and to the peculiarities of colour ’ (4.1.8) and ‘This 
explains the perception of taste, odour and touch’ (4.1.9) 
( Anekadravyena draveyena samavayad rnpavisesdc copalabdih. 
etena rasa-gandha-sparsesu jndnam vyakhyatam ). Here 
* peculiarity of colour ’ of the former sutra is not transferred 
to the following sutra, but only ‘ inherence in a thing 
made of several substances’, which alone is applicable in the 
latter case. 

Or secondly, the compound * yathoktopapannah’ may be 
explained as ‘ yathoktopapannena upapannah' , one i upapanna ’ be- 
ing elided on the ground of its being understood by implication 
from the single tern l upapanna\ just as we have the compound 
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* gorathah ’ (which stands for ' gobhih yuktcih rallut/i' . I lie 

term will then mean ‘endowed witli those characteristics that 
are directly mentioned in the preceding sutra (and not those 
that are implied or indirectly obtained)/ We obtain this mean- 
ing on the strength of the possibility of application. 1 here 
is no possibility in jalpci of the restriction implied by the two 
terms which, therefore, cannot be transferred to this definition. 

How then can the Bhasya be justified which obviously 
transfers the entire definition of vac/a ? Uddyotakara says 
that it is not so; all that the Bhasya does is to explain what 
is indicated directly by the sequence of the two sh/ra-^cs ts, 
the sense being that what is to be transferred to the later 
sutra is only that which is directiy stated in the previous 
sutra (and not also what is implied). 14 

We may recapitulate by saying that the assertion of a 
view and a counter-view is a vada when no such improper 
devices as chala, jati and nigrahasthcina are employed, or if 
employed are not knowingly employed; and it :s jafpa or 
vitanda when these are knowingly employed 15 

Vitanda : 

That same disputation is vitanda ( wrangling ) when 
there is no establishing of the counter-view ( sa prati- 
paksasthapanahmo vitanda-NS. 1 2,3). (It may be noted that 
the view or thesis of the person criticising is called counter- 
view ( pratipaksa ) here as opposed to the view he is criticising. 1G 

Out of the above mentioned paksa (view or thesis) and 
pmti-paksa (counter-view or counter-thesis) in regard to the 
two contrary attributes believed by the two rival parties to 
be subsisting in the same substratum at the same time and 
in an uncertain manner ( — that is to say, about which there 
is a difference of opinion), the vaitandika (wrangler) does not 
establish what he himself holds, but only keeps on criticising 
and condemning the proofs adduced for proving the thesis 


Compare ‘Mrganayana’ = Mrga-nayana-nayaiig. 
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of the other party. In that case, one might say, the definition 
of vi tan da had better be stated iii the form, ‘ It is that jalpa 
which is without a counter-thesis’ (astu tar hi pratipaksahlno 
vitanda — NB. 1.2.3). But as a matter of fact, the statement 
that the vaitandika makes in refuting the opponent's view 
would constitute his own view, and what is meant by the 
definition in the N) aya-sutra is only that he does not proceed 
to propound a thesis of his own and establish it. Hence it is 
better to have the definition as it stands. 17 

Vacaspati tries to darify this explanation of Vatsyayana 
by saying that when thi vaitandika confines himself to merely 
criticising the opponent’s view he does so with the idea that 
when the opponent's view has been rejected as wrong it would 
follow as a necessary consequence that his own view is right, 
so that he does have a view of his own, but it is not proved 
separately from, and independently of, the refutation of the other 
view. Though the vaitandika has a view of his own yet he does 
not make any attempt to establish it, apart from the attack 
that he directs against the other view. Hence, it is only right 
to speak of there being no establishing of his own view, but it 
would be wrong to say that there is no view of his own. 18 

The Varttika takes note of a view according to which it 
would be best to define vitanda as consisting of ‘criticism 
only’, ( dusanamcitram vitanda), the ‘only’ indicating that the 
vaitandika has no thesis of his owa. * Such a definition, 
according to Uddyotakara, is not proper. When admitting the 
fact of criticism, the vaitandika admits four things, viz. (/) the 
view to be criticised, (//) the fact that the view of the other 
party represents a wrong idea, ( iii ) the presence of the 

* This, according to the Tatparya Tika is only a presentation of the 
objection as urged in the Bhasya that vitanda. should be defined as only 
* pratipaksahinah j at pah But in the Caraka Samhita we find vitanda 

defined as ‘parapukse dosavocananmt ram eva* [ CS., p. 266 (28)]. There 
must have been a tradition in which vitanda was defined as 

'dusanamatram'. 
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propounder of the other view, (iv) the presence of himself us 
the person to whom the other view is propounded: and all 
this would be impossible if criticism or condemnation alone 
were accepted as the definition of vital] da . If all the rest are 
taken as naturally implied, then it would be just as well to 
define vitanda as 'vitanda' t the idea that it attacks the view 
of the other party being implied by the etymological signi- 
ficance of the name ‘ vitanda ' itself, which means 4 that where- 
by a certain view is beaten or condemned \ 19 Hence it is best 
to accept the definition as it is given in the Nyaya-sntra. 

Vatsyayana has touched upon this point in his commentary 
on the Nyaya-sutra, l.l.I, where be tries to show the relevance 
of the recognition of the sixteen pad art has or topics of the 
Nyaya system of philosophical thought. He says that all 
living beings, actions and sciences have a purpose ( prayojana) 
in view, and tries to show what purpose there could be in 
the treatment of vcida, jalpa and vitanda. Vada and ja!pa 
serve distinct purposes of arriving at the truth and vanquish- 
ing an opponent respectively. In the case of vitanda, if the 
vaitandika states his motive » prayojana ) declaring that such 
is his standpoint and such his theory, for establishing which 
he has recourse to the vitanda , then he abandons his character 
of a vaitandika, a vaitandika being one who does not 
take up any position for himself. If, on the other hand, he 
does not state his motive, then he becomes open to the charge 
of being neither a man of the world ( laukika ) nor a serious 
inquirer. Lastly, if in order to escape from these contingencies 
he declares his purpose to consist in showing the untenability 
of the opponent’s position without establishing any position 
of his own, then too he becomes open to the same contin- 
gencies. To wit, when showing the untenability of the opponent’s 
position, he has to accept the four factors mentioned above 
(viz. the view to be criticised and the others), and in accept 
ing these he renounces his vaitandikatva (character of a 
wrangler), because a true vaitandika is one who does not accept 
anything. On the other hand, if he does not admit tbes? four 
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factors, then his assertion — that his purpose lies in showing 
the untenabifity of his opponent's position becomes meaning- 
less. Again, the Nyaya-sutra, 1.2,3 defines vitatida as a 
statement wherein there is no maintaining ot any definite 
standpoint. Now, if the vaitandika admits what is expressed 
by means of these sentences, then that becomes his position 
which he has to maintain; if, on the otner hand, he does not 
admit what is meant by these sentences, then these sentences 
become absolutely meaningless and his putting them forward 
becomes just incoherent babbling. 90 

This is the dilemma posed before ail thinkers who cannot 
accept the validity of any knowledge or source of know- 
ledge. 21 Here Vatsyayana too has put forward the arguments 
against the vaitandika’s having no position, and hence no 
motive; but he does not show here what motive a vitanda 
can have, though he attempts this, as seen above, in his 
comments on the definition of vitatida (NB. 1.2.3). We have 
seen that Uddyotakara and Vacaspati also have repeatedly 
stressed that the definition of vitatida. does not mean that 
the vaitandika can have no position or thesis of his own; all 
that ii conveys is that in a vitatida his purpose lies not in 
the maintaining of his own position but simply in showing 
the untenability of the opponent’s position. Hence even though 
he admits the four factors mentioned above, he does not 
cease to be a vaitandika. 

It must be remarked here that these logicians have not 
rightly appreciated the stand of the serious vaitandika who 
is no mere fault-finder, but is a critical philosopher who 
cannot admit the validity of any knowledge and therefore is 
unable to recognise any view or position of his own. While 
arguing and attacking the opponent, he may seem to take 
a stand, but that is no cherished view or theory of his 
own, but only a stand taken up for, or rather implied in, 
the confuting of the other view or theory. If any one were to 
argue in siipport of even this stand, he would be the first to 
take up the cudgels against it as he is unable to uphold any 
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theory since no knowledge is absolutely true. Examples of 
such sceptical philosophers are psrh ips Sifijiyi Bela tthaputra, 
a contemporary of Buddha, and Jayarasi Bhaua f 8th cent, ), 
the author of the Tattvopaplavashiiha. In a different category 
would come the Madhyamikas and later Vedantins like Sri 
Harsa(12th century), the author of the Khandana khemda-khadya , 
who accept some absolute reality but regard it as unknowable 
by empirical means of knowledge and as inexpressible in 
terms of words and symbols. The au'hor of the Nyciya-sutra 
perhaps somewhat rightly understood the spirit of such thinkers, 
the serious vaitandikas, but his commentators interpreted even 
the vitanda form of controversy as one in which some posi- 
tion is acceptable to the vaitandika. This evaluation of the 
serious vaitandikas is supported by the other definitions sug 
gested, viz. ‘ pratipaksa-hinah jalpah vitanda,' 'dusana-matram , 
and by ' dosa-vacana-matram ’ as given in the Caraka Samhita, 
which say that vitanda is just criticism or is a controversy 
without a counter-thesis pitted against the thesis. It is rather 
disappointing that even Jayanta, the author of the Nydva- 
manjarl. who shows originality in some matters, has not 
thrown any new light on the concept of vitanda 

But it is enfaeartening to find Udayana (10th cent.) referring 
to a view of one Sanatani according to whom katha (debate) 
is four-fold, since vitanda is two-fold according as it is 
allied in respect of essential characteristics to vada or to jalpa 
[ praudha-gauda- naiyayikamate catasrah kathah. sa pratipaksa- 
si hapanahino vitanda ( NS. 1 2.3 ) ity atra jalpavad vadasyapi 
paramarsat. purusabhiprayanurodhena caturthoddharanasyapi 
upapatter iti Sanatani h. eka evdyarh kathd-mdrga iti bdhydh. 
te dve api tisra eveli niyamataya nirakrte — Parisuddhi, 1.2.1. — 
quoted in History of Navya-Nydya in Mithild, p. 19 — Dinesa- 
candra Bhattacarya, Mithila Institute Series, Darbbanga, 1958] 
Sankara Misra (16th cent.) also refers to this view of Sanatani 
in his Vddivinoda ( p. 2 ). It is quite possible, says Sanatani 
that a debater may just refute the position of the other party 
without establishing any thesis of his own in a debate which has 
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the characteristics of a vada. Similarly, in the Nyaya- parisuddhi 
of Verikatanatha ( 14th cent. A.D.), there is a reference to a 
two-fold classification of viianda according as the debater criti- 
cising without establishing any position of his own is a ntaraga 
(one free from passions and selfish motives) or a vijigisu 
(one desirous of victory). 93 Of course, Verikatanatha does not 
approve of this classification since, he argues, a ntaraga 
having a craving for the discernment of truth would not be 
satisfied with merely criticising another view unless he reaches 
a conviction regarding the true nature of the thing which is 
being discussed. But we can confidently say that the ntaraga 
vaitandika is what we call an honest sceptic who is unable 
to accept the validity of any knowledge. 

Coming to the importance of controversy or debates, we 
may take note of the methods suggested by the author of the 
Nyaya-sTitra for the acquisition and development of true know- 
ledge ( for attaining emancipation ). Besides yogic and such 
other practices recommended for the attainment of emancipa- 
tion (apavarga), it is said that there should also be grasping 
and digestion of what one learns, revision and repeated cogi- 
tation of the knowledge attained, as also friendly discussions 
with persons learned in that department of knowledge 
( Jnana-grahatmbhyasas tadvidyais ca saha sam vadah -N S . 4. 2 .47 ) * 
The Nyaya-sutra may be speaking of knowledge leading to 
apavarga, but this is true of any department of knowledge. 
As Vatsyayana explains the sutra, 'juana* here stands for the 
science of self-knowledge (atmavidyd-sastra), the ‘ grahana ’ of 
this consisting in studying and digesting it {adhyayana-dharane), 
and the ‘ abhyasa ’ ( repetition of such study ) meaning the 
carrying on of it continuously by way of study, listening to 
expositions and repeated cogitation ( satatakriya-adhyayana - 
sravana—cintanani). Friendly discussions ( samvdda ) with persons 
learned in that department of knowledge bring about maturity 
( paripaka ) of the knowledge acquired, this maturity consisting 

* Compare the recommendations ,of the Car aka Samhita. 
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in the removal of doubt, the knowing of things not already 
known and the confirmation by the opinions of the learned 
of the conclusions arrived at by one’s self. ‘ Sarny ada means 
* saw ay a vadah\ discussion for rhe sake of coming to an 
agreement, that is to say, friendly discussion. This friendly 
discussion should be carried on with the pupil, the teacher, 
companions and other distinguished persons who are well- 
wishers of the inquirer and are not jealous of him ( tarn sisya- 
guru-sabrahmacarivisista-sreyo’rthibhir anasuyibhir abhyupeyat 

—NS. 4.2.48), 

Now it it is quite likely that the other party, teacher or 
the like, does not always appreciate the putting forward of a 
counter-theory on the part of the person who is inquiring. 
Keeping this in view, the author of the Nyaya-sutra advises 
that, being a seeker after truth, the man should carry on dis- 
cussion for the accomplishment of his purpose, even without 
putting forward any counter-theory ( pratipaksahinam cipi va 
prayojjriartham arthitve- NS. 4.2.49). Inasmuch as he is desirous 
of acquiring knowledge from the other person he should 
simply express a desire to learn the truth, and without trying 
to establish any theory of his Own, he should clarify, check 
up or refine ( parisodhayet ) his own view of things, especially 
by realising the fact that the doctrines of school-men are 
mutually opposed. 03 That is to say, a sincere enquirer should 
be patient with regard to the other party’s attitude. If the 
other party is well-meaning but a bit intolerant and cannot 
stand the idea of any one's opposition, the true seeker after 
truth should just give a very patient hearing and argue only 
within the limits of the other party’s thesis, without insisting 
on his own theory. Even this* would help him to clarify, 
refine and even rectify several points in his own theory. 
Philosophers have different views and a truth-seeker would 
do well to understand each one of them and refine his under- 
standing of truth. 

The author of the Nyaya-sutra gives a piece of advice 
that through excessive partiality for their own theories, some 
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people transgress all bounds of reasoning, and in that case 
one should be practical and employ jalpa and vitanda for the 
purpose of protecting one’e own determination regarding the 
real nature of things, just as the hedge of thorns is put up 
for the protection of sprouting seeds (Tatt vadhya vcisaya- 
samraksanartham jalpa - vita tide b ija - prarohasamraksanartham 
kantaka-sakhavaranavat . — NS 4,2.50). This however is meant 
only for those persons who have not acquired true knowledge, 
whose defects have not yet been removed and who are still 
making an attempt for these purposes, that is to say, whose 
delicate grasp of' knowledge requires to be tenderly nourished. 
Or it may happen that one is rudely addressed by the oppo- 
nent either through vanity of superior knowledge, or through 
sheer indifference to right knowledge, or through some simi- 
lar reason (for instance, for worldly gain, fame, etc.). Under 
such circumstances, failing to find the right answer to 
the ill-mannered allegations of the opponent one should pick 
up a quarrel with him and proceed to deal with him by 
means of jalpa and vitanda , with a view to defeating the 
opponent (vijigisaya) and not with a view to getting at the 
truth ( na tattva-bubhutsaya ) ( Tdbhyam vigrhya kaihanam — 
NS 4.2.51). But this should be done only for the purpose of 
protecting true knowledge when one cannot find a logical 
refutation of the opponent’s argument and not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining any worldly gain— wealth, honour or fame. 
Vacaspati says that the motive prompting such a man should be 
that if this ill-mannered person be allowed to go undefeated, 
the ordinary man — king and his subjects — would accept his 
conclusions as the right ones and this would bring about a total 
chaos in Dharma (Righteousness). 2 * 

This indicates what a high ideal of the mode of dialectic 
the logicians aimed at In actual praciice, however, as is but 
natural, one would find varying degrees of the observance of 
the ideal. And the history of debate is full of such mixed 
motives. That the debate had practical results can be seen 
from several references to change of faith and the attainment 
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of royal acceptance and consequent patronage. Yet it makes 
all the difference whether one is motivated by the wish to 
determine the truth, or by considerations other than seeking 
or imparting truth or by mixed motives or by a sheer desire 
for mercenary gains. In history it has*happened that religious 
teachers have argued against each other to save their creed, 
and he who has won has won royal acceptance and patro- 
nage for his creed and sect. !,i In the latter the desire to 
defeat the other party is present. Whereas in discussions 
between teacher and pupil, scholars of the same department 
of knowledge, thinkers belonging to the same school, and 
rarely between thinkers belonging to different schools of 
thought, the main purpose is supposed to be the determi- 
nation of truth rather than the defeat or discomfiture of 
the other party. Even in such discussions, in the heat of argu- 
ment, when one’s ego is aroused, chala, jati , and nigraha- 
sthana may get employed, to prove that one’s stand-point is 
correct and one’s own conviction justified. But still the desire 
to arrive at one conclusion, to which both parties would 
willingly give their approval, is uppermost here. 

These distinctions of vada, jalpa and viianda are, as a 
matter of fact, theoretical or academic ones rather than 
historical ones in the sense that there actually existed such 
distinct modes of controversy as these. No two parlies would 
start arguing saying, ' Let us take to jalpa or to viianda 1 . Ail 
start with the avowed intention of entering on what the 
logicians call vada, and it is only what follows that makes 
the difference. In fact in any actual hatha, the elements 
of vada, jalpa , vitanda would be found togeiher; as can be 
seen from the dialectical treatment of any problem in a 
darsanika work. 

The logicians formulated a theory of debate from actual 
debates, and their known or imagined motivations, and 

x The case is similar to that of contending advocates in a court 
of justice. 
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classified debates into vada, jalpa and vitanda on an 
academic basis. After these were theoretically distinguished 
and a criterion for legitimate or illegitimate forms of 
argument was discovered, the debater could detect and point 
out chala, jati and nigrahasthanas ( including hetvabhasas ) 
in arguments. Of course, where a prize is to be awarded to 
the winner, or when the prestige and future career of the 
debater depends entirely upon his victory in the debate, the 
debate would obviously be of the type of jalpa. 

To sum up, vada is carried on with a person who is 
willing to learn or to impart knowledge, while jalpa and 
vitanda are carried on with persons who are perverse in their 
ignorance and too proud to learn. Thus, whereas vada aims 
at the ascertainment or confirmation of truth, jalpa aims at 
the establishing of a counter-thesis, and in vitanda even this 
is absent. The latter two are mainly concerned with the dis- 
comfiture of the other party, and thus they abound in the 
deliberate use of chala , jati and nigrahasthana. But these are 
not employed* or if employed only unknowingly, in a vada. 
In jalpa and vitanda , the parties pounce upon each other and 
are ever ready to expose grounds of defeat or censure in the 
other’s reasoning, whereas in vada only such grounds of 
defeat or censure are exposed as are obstacles to the discern- 
ment of truth. Those other nigrahasthanas , the exposure of 
which tends merely to the discomfiture of the other party, are 
ignored in a genuine vada. 

'I 1 

Let us now consider the view of the Buddhist and the 
Jaina logicians with regard to vada, jalpa , and vitanda. Before 
Dharmakirti, the Buddhist logicians treated chala , jati and 
nigrahasthana almost as the Nyaya-sutra does. But we do 
not find anything said with regard to the types of debate. 
Dharmakirti has something original to say here. He has described 
jatis (futile rejoinders) as the urging of non-existing fallacies; 
1-16 
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thus they correspond to the nigrahasthana niratwyojyTinuyc'gu. 

{ Anudbhutadosodbhavanani ja'yuttaraniti — N yet yah in fit, HI. 14), 
In his Vadanyaya, Dharmaklrti has reduced the nigrahas.jia >as 
of the N>aya school to only two, viz, asadhemariga ~va<:ana 
(statement of what is non-essential by way of proof or non- 
statement of what is essentia! for proof), and adasodbhawtna 
(urging of a non-existing defect or non-urging of an 
exisiing defect). 35 And Dharmaktrti does not approve of the 
employment of unfair means such as chala in debates. When 
there is thus no place for unfair means in debates, the differ- 
ence between vada and jalpa loses its significance. Dharrna- 
klrti does not also seem to recognise vifanda as he does not 
countenance any debate with the thesis devoid of a counter- 
thesis ( apralipaksayam ca paksasiddhau krtayam jeia hhav ui 
— VN, p. 72). People, who want to prevent misunderstanding 
from prevailing among the people or who want to repudiate 
wrong beliefs and theories of others and thus are motivated 
by a sincere desire to confer benefits on others, would never 
go in for, or recommend such tricky devices as cha/a in 
discussion, only for the sake of attaining wealth, honour, etc. 
Good people do not write treatises on logic for recommending 
means for the attainment of worldly gains. Therefore, there 
is nothing like a vijigisu-vada (or jalpa) carried on with the 
sole aim of victory, as the Naiyayikas seem to think. Good 
and honest people motivated by a desire to help and guide 
others by teaching them the real nature of things would 
always follow the path of logic by stating the correct reason- 
ing or by exposing the faults really present in the reasoning 
of others. Chala, etc. cannot be said to be employed for the 
preservation of the conviction of truth as the Naiyayikas 
believe, because in that case, scratching, slapping, striking, 
setting on fire and the like could also be used for that pur- 
pose. The statement of the essentia] means of proof ( sadhana - 
hga-vacana) and the exposure and refutation of fallacious 
proofs ( dosodbhavana ) alone can serve to preserve the con- 
viction of truth. Any other irrelevant statement would only 
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serve to pain and confuse others and would not establish the 
truth Therefore, the establishing of the true position for the 
benefit of others is the genuine source of victory for the vadin , 
and sepudiating wrong propositions by exposing the fan is 
realty present in the reasoning of the other party is the 
source of victory for the prat i vadin (opponent) These alone 
can lead 1o victory and not tricky devices like chala 
{tut hi tattva-cintayam kascic chalavyavaharah — VN, p. 70). a 6 

Dharmakuti established the Buddhist position with regard 
to debate once for all. He discouraged the differentiation of 
debates as meant for determining the truth and as meant for 
the attainment of victory. There could be no other victory 
than the establishing of the truth and the repudiation of a 
false view with regard to the nature of a thing, this being 
found also in what is called vada by the Nyaya-sutra. He 
discouraged the use of chala , etc. in debates and the classi- 
fication of debate on their basis. Jot is are just adosodhhavana 
( uraing of a non-existing defect) and therefore are a ground 
of defeat for the person who sets them forth. We may remark 
that the Naiyayikas had in view some actual debates which 
were of the nature of jalpa or vitand a, and therefore their 
description of the different kinds of katha can be called 
realistic, while the position of DharmakTrti with reference to 
katha is both strictly logical and moral. 

The later Jaina thinkers too positively accepted this posi- 
tion. It seems that before Akalarika (8th cent. A.D ), the 
Jaina logicians did not have very great scruples regarding the 
use of unfair means such as chala , etc. if it be for ihe pre- 
servation and propagation of their religious and philosophical 
tenets, as is evident from the Agamas ; The Vadopanisad 
Dvatrimsika, the Vada-dvat rimsikd and the Nyaya-dvatrimsika 
of Siddhasena Divakara (fifth-sixth century) bear evidence 
to this. Haribhadra (eighth century) in his Vada and Yama 
As takas refers to three kinds of debates-it/s£a~vada (dry-as- 
<iust debate), vivada (disputation) and dharma-vada (righteous 
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debate) which correspond to v it and a, jet I pa and vac! a respec- 
tively (Haribhadra has used the word 'vada in the sense of 
kathci, debate). {Su$kavado vivadas ca dharmavadas tat ha par ah. 
ity esa trividho vadah klrtitah paranuirsibhili-Vadastaka , 1 ), The 
debate of a good man with an arrogant, cruel, unrighteous 
and ignorant opponent is a saskavada. The debate abounding 
in the use of chala and jati with a person who is not high- 
souled, who is ungenerous or dogmatic and who aims at 
material gain and fame is a vivdda; and the debate with a 
learned man, proficient in his own department of knowledge 
and free from any bias or dogmatic attitude is a dharmavcida. 
Alanka, it appears, was the first Jaina logician to state that 
fair means alone should be employed for just aims, that is 
to say, to establish the truth or the real nature of a thing, 
rather than an individual’s opinion about it. When there is 
no place for unfair or illegitimate means in a debate, the differ- 
ence between vada and jalpa disappears and so for Akalahka, 
'rndd and 'jalpa ’ are synonymous as can be seen from his 
definition ‘ samar thavacanam jalpah {—jalpa is a competent 
statement). 8 7 As regards vitanda > Akalahka has clearly stated 
that it is a semblance of vada { yadabhasa ), not a genuine 
one. 39 Most of the Jaina thinkers after Akalahka follow him 
with the exception of Yasovijaya ( 17th cent.) who allows 
the use of even unfair means in exceptional cases. 39 

We may now briefly refer to the exposition of vada as 
given by a few Jaina logicians. Akalahka defines vada (debate 
or discussion) as ‘ samartha-vacana’ , competent statement, 
that is to say, statement which can establish the point at issue. 
Vadi Devasuri (1036-1130 A.D.), in his Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalahkara, defines vada as a statement constituted of proof 
and confutation for the purpose of the establishing of one 
cf the two contradictory characters recognised by the respec- 
tive parties as subsisting in one substratum, so as to exclude 
the other one {viruddhayor dharmayor elcadharma-vyavacchedena 
svikrta-tadanyadharma-vyavasthapanartham s a dha nadrisana-v a ca - 
nam vadah. — PNTL 8.1). Ratnaprabhacarya says in his Ratrid- 
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karavatarikd commentary that it is not necessary to qualify 
these characters as ‘uncertain 1 or ‘undetermined’ (anavctsita) as 
Uddyotakara does in his V art ilka, because though the debaters 
might be uncertain or in doubt as to these characters in a 
vitaraga-katha (dispassionate debate, or what the Naiyayikas 
would call vada), yet in a a vijigisu-katha (debate in which 
each party aims at victory by convincing the other of its own 
standpoint), the two parties are quite certain and even obsti- 
nate in their view regarding these characters. The debater 
might be one desirous of victory (jigtsti) (or one who desires 
to determine the truth (tattva-mrninisu). The jiglsu is one 
who is desirous of defeating the opposite party by proving 
his own thesis and refuting the reasoning of the other party 
for the establishing of the character recognised by him. The 
tattva-nirninisu, on the other hand, is one who similarly , 
wants to establish the truth, the true character of a thing, 
e g., eternal ity or otherwise in word. Such a one desirous of 
determining the truth might do so either for himself or for 
imparting it to others in order to benefit them. In the latter 
case, he might even be declared a victor but that is not his 
aim, his aim being to impart true knowledge to others. The 
one who desires to determine the truth for himself might be 
a pupil or the like. The one who wants to establish the 
truth for the sake of others might be a teacher or the like. 
He can be of two kinds, possessed of knowledge conditioned 
by the subsidence-cum-destruction of karma, or he might 
be a man of pure knowledge, that is to say, an omniscient 
person. 30 

Hemacandra (1088-1173) defines vada as the statement 
of proof and its refutation in the presence of judges and 
other members of the assembly with a view to the preser- 
vation of truth ( tattvasamraksanartham prdsnikadi-samaksam 
sadhana-dusana-vadanath vadah — PM. II. 1.30). Proof {sadhana) 
is the argument propcanded by a debater ( vadin or proponent) 
in order to establish his thesis, and refutation ( dusana ) is the 
counter-argument set forth by his opponent (prativddin ) in 
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order to disprove this thesis. This opponent also has on his 
part to offer proof in support of his own own thesis and the 
original proponent has to refute the opponent's position. Thus 
both, the parties have their own proof and refutation, and vada 
consists of the statement of these two sets of arguments and 
counter-arguments which are employed by the i adin and the 
prufhadtn 31 Hemacandra states the purpose of such debates 
in the expression ‘with a view to the preservation of truth \ 
What is meant by ‘truth’ is determination or conviction of 
truth which is uppermost in the minds of persons known for 
their rectitude and this has to be protected from the sophis- 
tical attacks of people arrogant of their learning. 89 

It might be urged by the Naiyayikas that the preservation 
of truth is the objective of jalpa and vilanda as slated in the 
Nyaya-sutra, 4.2.50. But it is not so. Even in vada there is 
scope for ‘checks’ as can be seen from the definition of vada 
as explained by even Vatsyayana and others. Vilanda which 
does not aim at the establishing of the pratipaksa (counter- 
theory) cannot be regarded as a legitimate form of debate. 
How could a mere vaitandika, who does not claim to have 
any position of his own and only seeks to refute the stand 
of his position by means of just any arguments, claim any 
respect or consideration ? As to jalpa, it has some claim to 
be called a legitimate debate as both the parties aim at esta- 
blishing their respective positions and refuting the opponent’s 
position, yet it cannot be given the status of a type of debate 
different from vada. Jalpa and vada are the same for the 
5aina logician. It is not right to argue that the purpose of 
jalpa is not served by vada in view ot the frequent employ- 
ment of chala, jati and nigrahasthdna in the former. As a 
matter of fact, these are in no way incompatible with the 
concept of vada also. Such devices as the use of a whip, 
slapping, gagging the mouth and the like cannot be regarded 
legitimate for securing the defeat ot the opponent in a debate. 
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but the application of ‘checks' is not in any way repugnant 
to the concept of vada, As to the distinction that vada aims 
at the determination and imparting of truth, whereas jalpa 
and vitanda aim at such gains as fame, wealth, honour, etc., — 
according to Hemcandra, there can be no such water-tight 
compartments. Fame, wealth, honour, etc. necessarily foilow 
upon the achievement of the primary objective, viz. the estab- 
lishing of truth. As such these cannot be prevented from 
operating as incentives even in a dispassionate philosophical 
discourse since such desires and ambitions are quite natural 
to man. Further, it is improper to secure the refutation of 
the opponent by means of unfair arguments. High-souled 
persons do not seek to attain, as a rule, victory or fame or 
wealth by unfair means. 

p has been contended in the Caraka Samhita and in theNyaya 
works that resort to such tactics is by no means an offence when 
the opponent is found to be stronger and if his victory is likely 
to lead to loss of religion on the part of the vanquished, 
and to the ignorant people being led astray, and if the pro- 
ponent (yadiri) being confused, a legitimate counter-argument 
does not occur to his mind. Under the pressure of circum- 
s tances, it is advisable to employ the tricky devices of debate 
and at least give rise to a doubt in the minds of all con- 
cerned as to the stand of the opponent, rather than be 
utterly defeated . 33 According to the Jaina logicians, this is not 
convincing. This only shows that the employment of sophis- 
tical refutations (jatyultara) may be necessitated under excep- 
tional circumstances. But this in no way vindicates the claim 
of jalpa to be regarded as a separate type of debate. If cir- 
cumstances compel the debater to use unfair arguments even 
in a vada, that alone cannot turn it into a different kind of 
debate. Thus vada is the only variety of debate {katha). 5 4 

It may be remarked that Vadi Devasuri recognises tw’o 
kinds of vada — one that of tattva-nirnimsus and the other 
that of vijigisus ; this comes nearest to the Nyaya classifica- 
tion of katha (debate). The other Jaina logicians mostly look 
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upon vada as meant for the achevement of victory; of course 
this victory means the establishing of the truth as one under- 
stands it, and so in theory at least is not removed from the 
Nyaya view. We may note that ‘jay a' (victory) has acquired 
a new shade of meaning, — the victory of the truth is the 
victory of the victor. The Buddh'st and the Jaina logicians, 
admitting only one type of debate, take note of chala, and 
jati as things of practice, but among them Dharmaklrti, 
Akalarika and Vidyananda are specifically against their use in 
a debate. We have seen that if. the Naiyayikas admit ‘checks’ 
(exposure of nigrahasthanas ) in a vada, it is only to correct 
the reasoning of the pratimdin in order that he may abstain 
from such failings and not in order to take advantage of 
them and expose or defeat him, as is done in jalpa ( and 
vitanda). Can it be said that the important distinction, which 
might have been mostly academic, between vada {which is con- 
ducted for the pursuit of truth and the imparting of it to 
others, with no eye on material gain by persons having a 
purely scientific interest and inspired by the craving to know 
and impart the truth, as can be seen in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina Agamas), and jalpa. (which 
has a material gain in view) faded into insignificance in the 
later period when, royal patronage was sought through success 
in debates and religious and philosophical controversies 
and such debates were frequent occurrences in royal courts ? 
Vadi Devasuri, it is well known, participated in many a debate 
or discussion with a view to refuting the rival thinker. Never- 
theless, we find the logicians striving to maintain purity of 
purpose in debates by stressing that victory primarily means 
a establishing of truth as one understands it, though material 
gains may follow as a matter of course, and though even 
the high-souled person uses tricky devices to defeat the 
opponent. Of course, purely academic debates and discussions 
among the teacher and the disciples, or among equals or 
sometimes among teachers of different schools are not ruled 
out even here. 
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We may now refer in passing to the view of &ri Harsa 
with regard to vada, jalpa and vitanda . He does not admit 
jalpa as a distinct kind of debate; it is an amalgamation 
of two vital] das. The vadin states his position and the prati- 
vadin refutes it; this is one vitanda. Then the prativadin tries 
to establish his own view and the vadin refutes it; this is the 
other vitanda, the amalgamation of these two being called 
jalpa by the Naiyayikas Many schools do not admit jalpa as 
a distinct variety of katha. If two vitandas can be called jalpa , 
then the amalgamation of two jalpas should be considered 
a distinct variety of katha , and there would be no end to 
the divisions of katha. ft may be urged against this that in 
that case vada also should be regarded as an amalgamation 
of two vitandas and then vitanda would be the only type of 
debate. Sr! Harsa's answer to this is that there is a distinction 
between the purpose of vcida on the one hand, viz. deter 
mi nation of truth, and of jalpa and vitanda on the other hand, 
viz victory. Hence jalpa can be included in vitanda, but not 
vada Sri Harsa says that this has been discussed at length in 
another work viz. 1 Isvardbhisandhi — but this work is un- 
fortunately not extant . 36 

Verikatanatha has referred disapprovingly to this view in 
his Nyaya-parisuddhi. 3 G He classifies katha into vitaraga - 
katha and vijigi?u-kathd , the former being called vada, and 
the latter being further classified as jalpa and vitanda. 
Verikatanatha’s view does not substantially differ from that 
of the Naiyayikas . 37 


NOTES 

I Avayavesu pramanatarkantarbhave prthak pramanatarkagrahanam 
sadhanopalambha-vyatisapga-jftapanartbam. anyathobbav api paksau 
sthanaoa-hetuna pravrttau vada iti syat. antarena’pi cavayavasambandham 
pramanany artham sadhayantiti drstam, tenapi kalpena sadhano- 
palambhau vade bhavatab iti jfiapayati. — NB. 1.2.1. 

1-17 
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2 Chal a- jati -ni g iahast hgn a-s ad hanopalambho jalpa itt vacanad vinigraho 

jalpa iti ma vijfiayi, chala-jati-nigrahasthana-sadbanopalambha eva 
jalpah, pram ana - ta rka-sad hanopalambho vada eveti ma vijfiiiyity evam- 
artham prthak praroana-tarka-grahanam iti. — NB. 1.2.1. 

3 Tarkamigrhitapramanamula avayavah paramarthato bhavanlu mHbhuvan, 
vadi-prativadinos tv abhiprayo bhavati pramananifila avayays iti, eta- 
vataiva pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambhata, viidasya vttaragakathatveoa 
tattva-nirnayavasanatvat, jalpa-vitandayos tv apramanamnlatvarii vidusa’- 
pi prativadina chaladibhih pratyavastheyam ekantaparajayiid varam 
samsayo’s tv icicchata jiglsuna — NVTT, p, 315. 

4 Katbam punah tarkena sadhanam upulambhas ca apramanatvat — 
praminanugrahakatvat na pramana-sarhgrbitas tarko na pram a nan tar am. 
ity uktam, so’yam apramanatmakah san kalharii siddhyupalambhayob 
kgranam bhavisjati ? Na brtimas tarkab siddhyupalabdhyoh karanam 
api tu pramana-visaya-vivecanat tarkah pramanany anugrhnatiti tarka- 
viviktaiii visayam pramanani pravartamanini paricchindanti. so’y ar *i 
pramanangm anugrabakatvat pramanasahito vade’ padista itj — N V, p. 147. 

5 Pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambbah ity abhidhanad vade’pi nigraha- 
sthananUy adosah — NV, p. 149. 

6 K as mat punar ay am niyamo vade avayavabhaso’ pasiddhantas ca nigraha- 
sthinam iti ? Gurvadibhih vadopadesan niyamah — yasmad ayaih 
tattvabubhutsur gurvadibhih saha trividham phalam akanksan vadam 
karoti tato’sya tattvabubhutsavatas tavat sadhanarh vaktavyam yavad 
anena jnatavyam apratidvandvitvat. pratidvandvina saha na vadah kimtu 
jalpah tatra samasta-nigrahasthanaprayoga iti yuktam. — NV, p. 149. 

Na khalv apratibhadyudbhavanam tattva-pratipattav upayujyate 
adhikam tu na yady api tattvapratipattim saksad vyahanti tatha’pi tat- 
prayojananusarane parah pratipatta samakulitabuddhih na tattvarh 
pratipattum arhatfty adhikasyapi tattvapratipatti-vighsta-hetutvam iti 
—NVTT, p. 316. 

Trividham phalam iti. anadhigata-tattvavabodhah samsayanivrttir 
adhyavasitabhyauujnanam iti phalani trini. pratidvandvini tu na vado’- 
pi tu jalpa-vitande — NVTT, p. 316. See also Nyaya-Mahjari ; II, 
p. 151 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 1936). 

7 See NV, pp. 149-150. 

8 Vade’ bhiprayah niyamyate vadi-prativadinoh, pramanikadbiya sadhano- 
palambhau tabhyam prayoktavyau, napramanikadhiya jalpa-vitandayor 
iva, na punar vastu niyamyata iti, tatha ca vade buddhiparvam chaladi* 
prayoge tadudbhavanam api sambhavati, tavad eva codbhavyam 
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ygvaiy anudbhavite tattva-pratipatti-vyaghatah, yasmims tv anudbhavite’- 
pi na tattvaprati patter vyaghatah tat prayuktam api nodbhsvaniyam. 
— N VT T, p. 316. 

9 See NV, pp. 150 ff. 

10 See NB, 1.2.2. 

1 1 See NV, pp. 161-162. 

12 Kimartham tarhi prayogah ? yady etani chala-jati-nigrahasthanani 

Sad hanopalambhayor na sadhanam an gam va kimartham etesam upa- 
padanam iti ? s ad h a n a vi ghat a r t h aril — sadhanarii vihanisyamity anaya 

dhiya’pahrtah pravartate, yatra caitani chala-jati-nigrahasthanani prayuj- 
yar\te na sa vadah. na prnar etad abhidliryate chala-jati-nigraha- 
sthanani sadhanam angani veti, sadtiu-sadhanopadane ca parenakulita- 
buddhih chaladjni prayupkte kadacic chaladibhir akulikrtasya parajayo’- 
pi syat. Na punar elani tattva-bubhutsuna vaktavyani, kind tu vijigisuneti. 
— NV, pp. 162. 

13 Na hi sahasrenapy andhaih pataccarebhyo grharfi raksyate ity arthah. 
evam aksipte parsvasthah prcchati kimartham tarhiti. siddhantina 
ultararh sSdhaneti. vade tavad yady api na sadhana-vighafasamarthani 
tat lift pi tesarii tattvam avidvan ebhir asya sadhanam vihanisyamity 
anaya buddhya’pahrto vyamohitah, tasmad vade bhramenopadaoam 
esam ity arthah. yatra tv esarii tattvam vidvan pravartate na sa vadah, 

kirii tu jalpah v hand a vety aha tad anena prakgrena tattva- 

samraksanarthatvat jalpe sadacaro na ca sastrakaranarh chaladi-vyut- 
padanam asadrsarh, na ca ghata-patadyabhidhana-prasangah, vag-yuddhe 
tesam aprasangad iti-NVTT, pp. 328-329. 

14 Bhasyam idamm katharii ? Na. sutraparhanukramajnapanarthatvad 
bhasyasya — etasmin sutre yad upapannam laksanatvena tad atidisyate iti— 
NV p. 161. Yad upapannam— Uktamatram ity arthah.— NVTT, p. 328. 
See NV, 160-161. This is a good example of pariskara or clarification 
done by later commentators. 

15 S o’ y arii paksa-pratipaksa-parigrahas chala-jati-nigrahasthaoa-prayoga- 
prayogabhyarri bhidyamano vado jalpo vitanda ca bhavati — NV, p. 162. 

16 Porvavadipaksapeksaya prativadinah atmiya eva paksah pratipaksah— 
NVTT, p. 329; pratipakso dvitiyapaksah — Visvanatha’s vrtti on NS 1.2.3. 

1? Yad vai khalu tat parapratisedha-laksanarii vakyarii sa vaitandikasya 
paksah, ria tv asau sadhyarh kariicid artharh pratijfisya sthapayatiti. 
1 asm ad yathanyasam evastv iti — NB,' 1.2,3. 
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18 Vaitaijdiko’pi hi vadt pariiesyan matpaksah setsyatiti buddhya sva- 
paksam asthapayan parapaksa-sthapansm ahanti, tasmat parapaksaprati- 
sedha-Iaksaoara vakyam asya paksah parapaksanisedhena pari$esyat paksa- 

siddhihetutvad upacaritab. tasmad asti vaitandikasya pakso na tu para- 
paksa-pratisedhad anya sthapana, tenasya pakso’sti nSsti tu paksa- 
Sthapana, tad idam uktam na kamcid artham pratij^fvya sthapayatiti 
paksatvam tu t adyogyatama t ren a . na tu sthapyamiinatayeti. — NVTT, 
pp. 329-330. 

19 Apare tu bruvate dusanamatram viiandeti— dusanamatram ili matrasabda- 
prayogad vaitandikasya pakso’pi nastiti. ay uktam caitat caturvargasya- 
bhyupagamat; dusanam abhupagacchan dasyam abhyupaiti ayathartha- 
vabodham pratipadyate pratipadayitaram pratipattaram ca, dusana- 
matrabhyupagame sati sarvam etan na syat dusanam a trabhyupagamac 
chesam arthato’vagamyate iti vitanda vitandeti vaktavyarh — yaya vitand- 
yate sa vitandety anugatarthaya samjnayaiva para prati patti — vighatah 
kriyate iti — NV, p. 163, See also NVTT, p. 330. 

20 See NB. 1.1.1; also NV, p. 14. 

21 See Khandana-khanda-khadya (beginning), and pp. 138-140. Nagarjuna’s 
Vigrahavyavartani ( purvopakso ); and Candrakirti’s Vrtti on the Madhya- 
mika-karika , pp. 34,55ff. 

22 Kecit tu vitandayam api vitaraga-vijigisubhedgd bhedam ahull.— NP, p. 166. 

23 Paratah prajfiam upaditsamanas tattvabubhutsa-prakztsanena svapaksam 
anavastbapayan svadarsanarh parisodhayed iti. anyonyapratyamkani ca 
pravadukanam darsanani — NB. 4.2.49. 

24 Vigrhyeti vijigisaya na tattva-bubhutsayeti. tad etad vidyapalanartham na 
labha-puja-khyatyartham iti— NB. 4.2.51. Yas tu svadarsana-vilasita- 
mithyajfianavalepa-durvidagdhataya sadvidya-vairagyad va labha-puja- 
kh\ atyarthitaya kuhetubhir isvaranSrii janadharanam paralokadi-dusana- 
pravrttas tarn prativadi samicma-dusanam apratibhaya’pasyan jalpa- 
vitande avatarya vigrhya jalpa-vitandabhyam tattva-kathanam karoti 
vidya-paripalanaya. ma bhud isvaranam mati-vibhramena taccaritam 
anuvartimnam prajanam dharma— viplava iti. idam api prayojanam 
jalpa-vitandayoh. na tu labhakbyatyadj drstam. na hi parahita-pravrttab 
parama-karupiko munir drsiartham parapamsulopayarn upadigati iti. — 
NVTT, pp. 668-669. 

25 Asadhanangavacanam adosodbhavanarh dvayoh. 
nigrahasthsnam anyat tu na yuktam iti nesyate. — VN, 1. 

26 Chala-vyavahgro’pi vijigisunam vada iti cet. na. durjan'avipratipattya- 
dhikare satam sastrapravrtteh. na hi parsnugrahapravrtta mithyg- 
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pralaparambhat sotkarsa-parapamsanadin asadvyavabariin upadisanti. na 
ca paravipamsanena labha-satkara-slokoparjanarii satam scarab. na’pi 
tathapravrttebhyah svahastadimena pramnam upatspanam satsammata- 
Darii sastrakara-sabbiisadam yuktara. na ca nyaya-saStrSni sadbhir 
liibhadyuparjanaya pramyante. tasman na yoga-vihitah kascid vijigisu- 
yado nstna. paranugraha-pravrttas tu santo vipratipannam pratipadayanto 
nyayam atiusareyuh satssdhanabhidbanena bhutadosodbhavanena va, 
saksi-pratyaksam tasyaivanuprabodbaya tad eva nyayanusaranam satam 
vadah. uktanyaye tattvarthj cet praiipadveta. tadapratipattav apy anyo na 
pratipadyeteti. tattva-raksanartham sadbhir upahartavyam eva chaladi 
vijigtsubhir iti cet, nakha-capeta-sastrapraharndipanndibbir apn i vak- 
tavyam. tasman na jyaylin ayam tattvaraksanopnyah. sadhana-prakhya- 
panarh satam tattvaraksanopayah srrdhanabhasa-dusanarii ca tadabhave 
mitbyapralapad atra naropatapavidhane’pi tattvapratisthapanat anyathapi 
nyayopavarnane vidvat-pratisthanat. tasmat paranugrahaya tattvakhya- 
panam vadino vijayo, bhtitadosadarsanena niitbyg-pratipattinivartanam 
pratipadinab — VN, p. 7], 

27 Samartha-vacanarii jalparii caturangam vidur budhab- 
paksa-nirnaya-paryantam phalarh marga-prabbavana. 

vadinah tattva-pratipadana.samarthyam antarena yathwonmargasodha- 
nena marga-prabhavana na sarhbhavati evam parisad-balasya yatharham 
satyadosa-nivedana-samarthye’sati. svayam evoddhrtya nyayavadinam 
api vyapara-vyaharabhyam pratiksipatarh darjanat svayam auddhatya 
pracchadanartham chala-jati-nigrahasthananarh bhedo laksanaiii ca 
neha pratanyate taih sadbanopalambhc jalpa iti kaiscil laksanat tatas 
caturanga eva jalpah vacanasyapi s'aiikaryarn tadanyatara-tattvetara 
nirnayavasanam eva, na punah vaktrabhipraya— Sucanam. sadbana- 
dusana-tadabhasa-vyavasthayah vastu-tattva-pratibandhat, vaktrabhipraya- 
Sucanabhidlisnasya sarvatravisesat — SV with VTtti, V. 2. 

28 Pratyanlka-vyavaccbeda-prakarenaiva siddhaye, 
vacanarh Sadhanadioam vadah so’yarh jigisatoh. 
astam tavad alabhadir ayam eva hi nigrahah, 
nyayena vijigisonam svabhiprayanivartanam. 
tadabhaso vitandadir abhyupetavyavasthiteb, 
tadatmotkarsanayaiva vacovrttir anekadha. 

Ny. V, 11. 382-384. 

See TSIv, pp. 278-279; and Tasmaj jalpa-vitandg'nirakaranena 
vsda evaikah katha-pratharii labhate iti sthitam — Svopajna vrtti on PM. 
II. 1* 30. 

29 Ayam eva vidheyas tat tattvajnena tapasvina, 
desadyapeksaya’ nyo pi vijfiiya guru-laghavam. 

Vadardvatrimsiku » VIII. 6, of Yasovijaya. 
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30 Prarambhakas catra jigisuh tattva-nirnimsus ca. svikrtadharma-vyava- 
sthapanartham sadhana-dosanabhyam pararii parajetum icchur jigisuh. 
tathaiva tattvarii pratisthapayisus tattvanirninlsuh. ayarii ca dvedhs 
svatmani paratra ca. adyah sisyadih dvitiyo gurvadili. ay am dvividhah 
ksayopasamikajfianasaii kevali ca. etena pratyarambhako’pi vyakliyrdah. 
— PNTL, 8.2.9. Prarambhaka=pTOponcnt; pratyarambhaka- opponent. 

31 Svapaksa-siddhaye vadinah sadhanam tit-prat issdhaya prativadino 
dusanam prativadino’pi svapaksasiddhaye sadhanam tat-pratisedhaya 
vadino dnsanam. tad evarri vadinah sadhana-dusane prativadino’pi 
sadhana-dusane tayor vadi-prativadibhyarh vadanam abhidhaitaiii vitdah 
■ — PM. II. 1.30, Svopajha-VTtti. 

32 Tasya phalam aha tattva-samraksanartbam, tattva-sabdena tattva- 
niscayah sadhujana-lirdaya-viparivarti grhyate tasya raksanam 
durvidagdha-jana-janita-vikalpa-kaipanat iti — Ibid. 

33 See NV, pp. 529-530; NVTT, pp. 354, 672. 

34 Nanu chala-jati-prayogo’saduttaratvad vade na bhavati, jalps tu tasySnu- 
jfianad asti vadajal payor visesah. yad aha — 

duhsiksita-kutarkamsalesa-vacaiitananjih, 
sakyah kim anyatha.jetum vitandatopa-panditah. 
gatanugatiko lokah kumargaiii tat-prataritah, 
ma gad iticchaladini praha karuniko munih. 
iti. naivam; asaduttaraih para-pratiksepasya karturii ayuktatvst; na hy 
anyayena jayarh yaso dhanam va mahatmanah samshante. atha prabala- 
prativadi-darsanat taj-jaye dharmadhvamsa-sari]bhavan.at pratibhaksa- 
yenasamyag-uttarasyapratibhasad asaduttarair api pamsubhir ivavakirann-* 
ekanta-parajayad varam sandeha iti dhiya na dosam avahatiti cet, na, 
asyapavadikasya jatyuttara-prayogasya kathantara-samarthana-samarthya- 
'bhavat. vada eva dravya*ksetra-kala-bhavanusarena yady asaduttaraih 
kathamcana prayuhjita kim etavata kathantaram prasajyeta ? tasmaj 
jalpa-vitanda-nirakaranena vada evaikah katha-pratham labhate iti 
sthitam — PM, II. 1.30, Svopajnavrtti , p. 64. 

See also TSlv, pp. 278-80, PKM, pp. 645-648; NKC, pp,. 338-339. 
Siddhi-vini'scaya-tikn, pp. 314 ff of Anantavsrya. 

35 Jalpas tv eka katha na sambhavaty eva’samayikj, vitanda-dvaya- 
sanratvat. anyatha jalpa-dvayenapi kim ity eka katha na kalpyate; 
avocsma ca jalpa-vicara-prastave vistarenaitad iti — KhKh, p, 140-141. 

36 Kecit tu vitandadvayaih eva vyatyastam jalpa iti vadanti tathapi 
tathaiva niyamat kathatraya-gananam nanupapannam — NP, p. 168. 

37 See NP, pp. 165-169. 


CHAPTER V 


TRICKY DEVICES OF DEBATE 

— Chain (Quibble), Jati (Sophistical refutation) 


Chain (quibble), according to the Nyaya-sutra, consists 
in opposing a proposition by assigning to it a meaning other 
than the one intended ( vacana-vighato'rthavikalpopapattya 
cha/am-NS 1.2.10). That is to say, a certain proposition, con- 
taining a word which has a wide range of meaning or which 
conveys more than one meaning, having been set forth, if 
opposition is offered to it by imposing upon it a meaning 
other than that intended by the speaker, that is an instance of 
chain or quibble. 1 

Chala is of three kinds — ( a ) vak-chala (verbal quibble). 
(6) samanya-chala (generalising quibble), and (c) upacara-chala 
(figurative quibble). 9 Of these, Verbal Quibble ( vak-chala ) 
consists in assuming a meaning other than that intended to 
be conveyed by the speaker, when the meaning intended is 
not definitely specified ( avisesabhihite’rthe vaktur abhipraydd 
arthantarakalpand vak-chalam.- NS. 1.2.12). To take an example, 
when one says ‘ Navak ambalo'yam manavakah’ , what the speaker 
means is, * The young boy is one whose blanket is new ’ 
( navah kambalo yasya sa nava-kambalah). But the compound 
l nava~kambalah' is ambiguous and conveys more than one 
meaning, and what the chalavadin (quibbler) does is to assign 
to the compound a meaning other than that intended by the 
speaker, viz. ‘The young boy is one who has nine blankets’ {nava 
kambalqh yasya sah). B Having thus thrust upon the man an 
idea that he did not intend to convey, he proceeds to oppose 
t be proposition Jby showing its absurdity — ‘This boy has 
°nly one blanket, how could he have nine blankets? (eko'sya 
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kambalah kuto nava kambala iti). Thus this is chain urged on 
the occasion of the use of an ambiguous word; being based 
upon a word, it is called verbal quibble ( vak-chala). 

This chala can be met with by saying that there are no 
special circumstances favouring the opponent's interpretation 
also. Hence the opponent’s attack is a false and futile one. 
Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word as having a certain denotation; and this 
conventional restriction is found to be general in the case of 
general terms, and particular in the case of particular terms; 
and whenever these words are used they are used according to 
previous usage and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of making it understood, and it is only when the 
meaning has been comprehended that there can follow any 
activity from the hearing of the words. At the time that the exact 
meaning of a word is fixed by convention for the first time, 
it is not said to pertain to any particular individual, the deno- 
tation fixed being entirely generic in character; and the word 
comes to be applied to particular individuals only through the 
force of such circumstances as the particular context in which 
the term is used, the particular person using it, the particular 
person to whom it is addressed and the time and place of the 
usage, and so on. For instance, when such expressions are 
used as ‘ Take the goat to the village’ * Bring ghee ‘ Feed 
the brahmana \ every one of these words ‘ goat ‘ ghee 
* brahmana ' is a general or common term, and yet it is used in 
actual usage for particular individuals of the class denoted by 
the term; and for what particular individual it is used is 
determined by the concatenation of circumstances. The term 
is used for that particular individual (goat, for example) with 
which it is possible to [connect the particular activity ( of 
taking to the village, for instance), it being impossible to take 
all goats that are there in the world to the village, though 
goat is a general term for all goats. Similarly, here * nava - 
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karhbalah ’ is a general term and as such it is used to be taken 
to apply to that to which it has the capability (samarthy a) 
to apply, under the circumstances; thus when it is used with 
reference 'to a person having one new blanket, it should be 
taken to mean one having a new blanket and the possession 
of nine blankets being found impossible, the expression can- 
not signify ‘ one who has nine blackets \ And if a meaning be 
assigned to the opponent’s expression that it cannot possibly 
convey, the attack must be regarded as entirely futile and false. 4 

Uddyotakara says that the expression * This boy is 
nava- kambala ’ is an example of an ambiguous or general 
sentence; the word ‘ asvah * is an instance of an ambiguous 
or general word, which when taken as a noun denotes the 
horse, and when taken as a verb means ‘ You have become 
fat asvah ’ being the First Preterite, second person singular 
form of 4Jvf. Uddyotakara further clarifies that the term ‘ artha ' 
(meaning) is used in the definition to preclude sabda (word) as 
chala always pertains to the meaning of the words and not to 
the words themselves. For instance, the chalavadin cannot say, 
m The word that you are using is not 5 navakambala ”; but he 
can certainly impose a meaning not intended by the speaker. 

Uddyotakara suggests that the vak-chala should be 
answered in the following manner :■ — Whether the opposition is 
offered knowingly or unknowingly, in either case it is highly 
improper. If the chalavadin knows what the term < nava- 
kambala' means in a particular context and yet he urges that 
the boy is not nava-kambala, then he urges something irrele- 
vant, foreign to the subject and thus becomes subject to 
the * check ’ arthantara ( irrelevancy ) because he apprehends 
one meaning and urges another. If on the other hand while 
opposing he does not know what the word actually means he 
becomes subject to the check ajnana (ignorance). 5 This mode 
of meeting a chala applies to all the three kinds. 

(a) Generalising Quibble ( sanianya-chala ) consists in the 
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assumption of an absurd meaning, which is rendered possible 
by the use of a too generic term (sambhavcito' rthavya’ tisanianyci- 
yogad asambhutcirthakalpana samanyacchalam — NS. 1.2.13). 
To take an example, when one man says> “Oh, this brahmana 
is endowed with learning and moral character”, and another 
replies, “ Learning and moral character are quite natural to a 
brahmana”, the latter assertion is objected to and opposed by 
assigning to the word * brahmana ’ a meaning other than the 
one intended, as a matter of fact, a very absurd meaning. The 
opposition is in the form. “ If learning and moral character 
are natural to the brahmana, then these must be found in a 
vratya (brahmana who has not gone through the rites and 
ceremonies essential for all brahmanas ) also, as he too is a 
brahmana”. The chalavadin takes the term brahmana ’ in a 
too generic sense; that word is called too generic which while 
applying to what is spoken of also goes beyond it; for 
instance ‘ brahmana-hood ’ denoted by the term ‘brahmana' is 
sometimes found to be concomitant with learning and moral 
character and sometimes to go beyond it, that is to say, not 
to be concomitant with it As the opposition offered is based 
upon the too generic character of the terms used, it has been 
called ‘samanyacchala . c 

This chala can be met. by pointing out that what the 
speaker of the second sentence intends is not to give a 
reason for what the previous speaker had said with regard 
to a particular brahmana being endowed with learning and 
moral character, but only to make a reference to what was 
stated in the previous sentence, by way of mere praise of the 
particular brahmana mentioned in it; so there is no scope for 
the assumption of an absurd meaning. For example, when we 
say, “Rice grows in this field” and another says, “Even seeds 
have not to be sown in this field”, this is not meant to deny 
seeds as .the cause of rice (—only they are not to be mentioned as 
such); the intention is only to praise the fertility of the soil of 
the field. Similarly here by the statement, “Learning and moral 
character are only natural to the brahmana”, what is meant 
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is that ihe particular brahmana possesses learning and moral 
character and not that he possesses them because he is a 
brahmana. The statement is only a reference to a particular 
object, which it is meant to eulogise. The meaning is that it 
is because the man is a brahmana that the causes bringing 
about learning and moral character have become effective. 
Thus when the man praises the particular object he does not 
deny the operation of causes leading up to the result, viz. 
qualities that make the object worthy of praise. And so it 
is not right to offer opposition to the statement by assigning 
to it an impossible or absurd meaning. 7 The opposition is 
further subject to the two ' checks ’ arthantara and ajnana 
as explained above. 

(c) Figurative Quibble (upacara-chala) consists in the denial 
(on the basis of the , primary denotation of words) of the 
existence of that which is described on the basis of the secon- 
dary or figurative meaning of words ( dharmavikal pa-nirdese' - 
rthasadbhava-pratisedha upacaracchalam — NS. 1.2. 14). 8 A word 
has a two-fold meaning— the primary and the secondary; e.g. 
the word ‘platform’ primarily signifies a structure erected by 
bringing together pieces of wood; but when in the statement, 
‘The platforms are shouting’ (Mancah krosanti), this primary 
meaning is found to be incompatible due to the impossibility 
of the act of shouting belonging to the wooden structure, the 
word is applied figuratively to the persons seated on the 
structure, in whose case shouting is possible. This is how 
words are ordinarily used. Now if one were to object to the 
statement by assigning to it a meaning (-the primary one-) other 
than that which is intended (-viz. the secondary one-), it would 
be a case of Figurative Quibble ( upacara-chala ) which is so 
called as it pertains to the figurative or secondary meaning 
of words. 9 

This chalet can be answered by saying that whenever a 
statement is made, one can agree with it or oppose it, concur 
with or oppose the use of words only in keeping with the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the speaker making that 
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statement — according as he uses the words in their primary 
or secondary sense. It is not proper to impose one’s own 
interpretation on the original statement. Here the speaker uses 
the term ‘platforms’ in the secondary sense, and the opponent 
takes exception to it in view of the primary sense of the term. 
This is not the right mode of denial, but only an arbitrary 
one; in fact, it is no criticism at all . 10 Opposition on the 
basic of upacara-chala is subject to the ‘ check ’ arthantara 
or ajnana. 

Some are of the opinion that upacara-chala does not 
differ from vak-chala inasmuch as in both a different mean- 
ing from that intended by the speaker is assigned.'- But the 
Nyaya-sutra says that this is not true as there is difference 
between the two; in vak-chala there is the assumption of a 
different meaning, whereas in upacara-chala, there is the total 
denial of the presence of the thing denoted. Uddyotakara 
explains this by saying that in upacara-chala , what is denied 
is the existence of the thing denoted, e.g. there are no such 
things as shouting platforms; whereas in vak-chala , the pre- 
sence of the thing itself is admitted, the possession by the 
boy of the blanket being accepted, and what is denied is 
only the blankets’ property of numerousness. Thus in one 
case the thing is denied, while in the other the property is 
denied. Udayana rightly remarks that this is not true, because 
the shouting is as much a property of the platform as the 
numerousness is of blankets. Earlier Vacaspati tried to save 
Uddyotakara's position by saying : — “In the sentence ‘the plat- 
forms are shouting’, the shouting is predicated of the platforms, 
so the shouting is the predominant factor and platform the 
subordinate one; and that is why the secondary figurative 
usage applies to platform and not to shouting; hence when 
the chalvavadln offers his opposition in the words* ‘the plat- 
forms certainly do not shout’, what is denied is the shouting 
which is the predominant factor. This is what is meant by 

* The Car aka Samhila and the Upayahrdaya (p, 15) regard vak-chaia and 

upacara-chala as one, or as different sub- varieties of one. 
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the Varttika saying that the thing itself is denied. On the 
other hand, in the case of the statement ‘This boy is nava- 
A cnhbcila , ‘ uava—kambala ' is predicated of the boy and what 
the chala-vadin denies is not the entire ' nava—kambala ’ but 
only the qualifying part of it, viz. *nava\ Thus, in the former 
case the entire predicate, and in the latter only a part of it 
is denied. This is the difference between upacara-chala and 
vdk-chala , which is not negligible. 11 We can differentiate 
between them by saying that vdk-chala is based on sabda- 
slesa or pun on words, and upacara-chala on the primary 
( abhidhd ) and the secondary meaning ( laksand ) of words. If 
vdk-chala and upacara-chala be regarded as non-different, 
argues the Nyaya-sutra, on the ground of some kind of simi- 
larity then one may as well accept only one kind of chala, 
because all types of chala have this in common that in them 
a proposition is opposed by assigning to it a meaning other 
than the one intended by the person setting forth the 
proposition. 10 


Among the Buddhist works on logic, we find the Upaya- 
hrdaya (pp. 14-16), giving a two-fold classification of chala 
into vdk-chala and samdnya-chala , upacara-chala being 
included in vdk-chala. * Dharmakirti does not approve of the 
employment of chala in serious debates meant for investiga- 
tion into truth or the true nature of a thing. (Na hi tattva- 
cintdydm kascic chalavyavalidrah — VN, p. 70 ). The Jaina 
logicians also recognise the same three varieties of chala as the 
Naiyayikas do, though they do not approve of their use by 
persons who rely on the sources of true knowledge ( chaldni 
tu hala-knddprdydni na prdmdnikdndm avalumbayitum ucitdni — 
Nydyakumudacandra , p. 339). Hemacandra says that cases of 
chala can be subsumed under jdti, as they lack the character 
of a sound answer ( chalam api ca samyag-uttaralvdbhdvdj 
jatyuttaram eva — PM, Svopajna-vrtti, II 1.29, p. 62). Chala , 

The Upayahrdaya (p. 14) mentions vak-chala and samunya-chala along- 
with samsaya-sama, leal al it a, prakar Qna-sama, varnya-sama, savyabhicara 
and viruddha , as different kinds of hetvnbhasas (fallacies of reasoning). 
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like jati, cannot bring about the defeat of the other party as 
it is not a sound answer. 13 

Sankara Misra (16th cent.), a later logician of the Brah- 
rranical tradition, has given a detailed exposition of 1 chain in 
his Vadivinoda (pp. 20-21), He recognises the same three 
varieties of chala — vak-chala, samanya-chala and upacara-chala. 
He further regards vak-chala , as three-fold according as it 
pertains to a thing ( dharmin ) or to its quality or epithet 
(dharma) or to both, each of these being again three-fold 
according as the chala pertains to the thesis (pratijna), reason 
(hetu) or illustration ( drstanta ). Chala in illustration is three-fold 
according as the illustration is lacking in the proband urn or 
the probans or both, — the illustrations respectively being 
' Tarakah asmadadidvara sad a gagane carat vat patatigavai 

‘stars are * because they are always moving in the sky, 

like the patariga’ (=sun, but taken to mean glow-worm); ‘Ghaio 
dravyam savayavatvat ambaravat’, ‘ Jar is a substance because 
it is constituted of parts like ambara’ ( - garment, but taken 
to mean sky which is devoid of parts and hence devoid of the 
probans); ‘ Ayam pasur visanitvdt govat ‘ This is an animal 
because it has horns, like go 1 (cattle, but taken to mean speech 
which neither is an animal nor has horns). Tbecase of lack of both 
probans and probandum is also a case of lack of either probans 
or probandum, yet it is mentioned as a separate variety to show 
that opposition based on this would be very weak and ineffective. 

Samanya-chala is two -fold according as it pertains to word 
or sentence and each of these is again six-fold according as 
possibility is looked upon as a rule, rule as possibility, subject 
as predicate, predicate as subject, epithet (visesana) as the thing 
(visesya), or one epithet as another. We may now illustrate 
these ; “ If one says, * He is quite likely to possess learning, 
because he is a brahmana and another opposes him by saying 
brahmanahood is not nesessarily concomitant with possession 
of learning as we do not find ‘ possession of learning ’ in the 
case of a vratya who is brahmana’, it is a case of samanya-chala, 


* The meaning is not clear. There seems to be some misprint here. 
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in which where one person intends to talk of possibility the other 
imposes the sense of necessity, if one says, 'Whatever, is smoky, 
is (also) fiery’, and another opposes him by saying, “ Fire may 
possibly be present in what has smoke, but on the strength of this 
only one cannot prove fire from the presence of smoke”, it is 
a case of samanya-chala, in which when the speaker intends 
to speak of necessary connection, the opponent imposes the 
idea of possibility. If one says, “ Word is non-eternal ” (where 
non-eternal ity is predicated of word ), and another objects, 
"All non-eternal things are not word”, he makes the subject 
the predicate. If one says “ What is non-eternal is an effect, 
because of non-eternahty”, and another urges “What is an effect 
' non eternal, so the probans is not distinct from the proban- 
dum " it i s an instance of samanya-chala, where the predicate 
• made the subject. If one says, “ Dvija-sata (a century of 
!he twice-born) has been fed ”, and another opposes by say- 
“ Century is insentient, so it cannot possibly be fed ”, here 
what is intended to be an epithet is looked upon as the 
tive and the meaning taken exception to If one says. 

] dvijatayah bhojiidh', * A hundred twice-born were fed’ 
ri another objects to this by imposing on the expression 
a ° meaning 'Twice-born were fed a hundred times’, it is a 
1 6 . which one epithet is looked upon as another. There 
CaSe be a seventh type when the substantive is looked upon 
Can (her epithet; e.g. when the opponent urges : * Sanaka and 
as ano 1 ^ t j lose that have been fed and not the twice-born’ 

the 11 bhojita na dvijatayah), but this is included in the 

{Sana <a ^ t h e epithet is looked upon as a substantive, 
type in vv. 

Misra says that the figurative or secondary 

Sanxai« . 

. ct w hich has become very common is as good as the 
meaning and S o has a rightful place in debates, thus 

primal y ^ basec j on upacara-chala is not proper ( kalhayam 
mm katham prayoga hi cet, na laukika-laksanaya 
mukhya-tiAyatvat- VV. p. 21 ). Upacara-chala is nine-fold 
according as it pertains to pratijna, hetu and dr s Uinta ar.d in 
each of these to the substantive or the epithet or both. 
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As Sankara Misra has shown, opposition on the basis of 
chala can be easily met and shown to be wrong. Thus it 
could be subject to the ‘ check ’ niranuyojyanuyoga ( finding 
fault with what is faultless). 147 Jayatirtha ( 13th cent. ) of the 
school of Madhva also regards chala as included in niranu- 
yojyanuyoga, and as he has reduced ( — as we shall see later — ) 
the nigrahasthanas to six only, he regards chala as a case 
of asahgati (inconsistency). 15 Jayatirtha has rightly stressed 
that many jatis are only examples of chala where a different 
meaning than that intended by the vadin ( debater ) is 
imposed on him ( see PP. p. 73 ). 

The examples of chala as they stand are so trivial that 
it is difficult to imagine that arguments and counter argu- 
ments could have been based upon them. It is however likely 
that in the course of seiious discussions, words ( like sat, 
jnana) even if they do not change their meaning at least change 
their implications as it happens in the case of writings of even 
eminent philosophers. This would result in different kinds of 
incongruities and bewilderment. As it would be difficult to 
illustrate such involved and complicated processes, the early 
logicians chose examples which could easily illustrate the 
point. The logical significance of treating chala lies in the 
warning regarding such change of meaning and implications 
in a debate or discussion. The shades of words are very 
often seen to change in the course of the same debate or 
dialectical exposition. 

Jati — Sophistical refutation or futile rejoinder ( jati ) is 
that objection which is put forth on the basis of mere simi- 
larity and dissimilarity (lit. possession of the same or con- 
trary attributes) (Sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam pratyavasthanam 
jatih. — NS. 1.2.18). Jati in the Indian darsanas refers to 
the generality in things. It can be determined by similarity 
and dissimilarity or possession of the same or contrary pro- 
perties ( sadharmya-vaidharmya ), In jati, an argument is 
opposed primarily on the basis of sadharmya, and vaidharmya, 
as is clear from its definition, and the term is extended to 
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other cases of sophistical refutation also. We may guess that 
the term jati came into vogue for this reason. The derivation 
given by Vatsyayana, viz. • pray i/kte hi hetau yah prasahgo 
jay ate so jatih. (NB. 1.2.18) — ‘When a certain reasoning has 
been put forward, the objection to it that takes birth ^ jayate) 
is called jati ’ — does not seem to be connected with the 
original meaning of the word jati \ viz. generality. 

Vntsyayana says that the objection is in the form of 
opposition, condemnation, denial, on the basis of sadharmya 
and vaidharmya. That is to say, when the probans (hetu) put 
forward by the first party is one that is intended to prove 
the conclusion through its sadharmya with the example and 
an objection is raised on the basis of its vaidharmya from 
that example, or when the probans put forward is intended 
to prove the conclusion through its vaidharmya from the 
example and an objection is raised on the basis of its sadhar- 
mya with it, we have what is called jati, because it is born 
as an opponent to the original reasoning. 10 Jn view of the 
real nature of several types of jatis which are not urged on 
the basis of sadharmya with or vaidharmya from any dr stcint a, 
(example) at all, the Varttika clarifies that when the Bhasya 
speaks of sadharmya . with and vaidharmya from the drstanta, 
it is only by way of an illustration; there are several jatis that 
are urged on the basis of sadharmya with and vaidharmya 
from other things also. Hence the slitra NS. 1.2.18 should be 
taken as it stands so that the definition provided by it could 
be applicable to all cases of jati . 17 

However, it should be noted that in several other cases 
taken as jati, sadharmya and vaidharmya do not enter at all. 
So Uddyotakara has to define jati as reasoning set up 
in refutation of the proof advanced in support of a pro- 
position, which is, as a matter of fact, incapable of refuting 
the latter ( tatra jcitir riama sthapanahetau prayukle yah prati- 
rodhasamartho hetuh. — NV. 5.1.1.). Visvanatha in his Nyaya- 
sutra-vrtti clarifying the whole issue says that what is meant 
1-19 
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by jati being urged on the basis of saclharmya and vaidharmyci 
only is that it overlooks or forgets the principle of vyapti 
or invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum. As said above, saclharmya and vaidharmyci do 
not figure in all cases of jati; so itcanbesaid that jati is a 
rejoinder without any relevance to vyapti between the probans 
and the probandum. It can be said to be an inefficacious 
(dusanasamartha ) rejoinder other than chala, etc., or 
a rejoinder which is self-stultifying or self-demolishing 
(svavyaghataka). Later logicians define jati as ‘ ascid-uttaram ' 

( wrong answer \ that is to say, an answer which is either 
incapable of refuting the opposite view, or which is vitiated 
by self-contradiction. 18 

Twenty— four types of jatis are defined and illustrated 
in the Nyaya-sTxtra, V. 1 : (1) Sadharmya-sama (Parity per 
similarity), (?) Vaidharmya-sama (Parity per dissimilarity), 
(3) Utkarsa-sama, (Parity per augmentation), (4) Apakarsa- 
sama ( Parity per subtraction), (5) Vcirnya-sama ( Parity per 
uncertainty ), (6) Avarnya-sama ( Parity per certainty ), 

O) Vikalpa-sama (Parity per shuffling ), (8) Sadhya-sama (Parity 
per probandum ), (9) Prapti-sama ( Parity per convergence ), 
(10) Aprapti-sama (Parity per non-convergence), (1 l) Prasanga- 
sama (Parity per continued question), (12) Pratklrsianta-sama 
(Parity per counter-instance), (13) Anutpatti-sama (Parity per 
non-generation ), (14) Samsaya-sama ( Parity per doubt ), 

(15) Prakarana-sama (Parity per vacillation), (16) Ahetusama 
(Parity per non-probativeness), (17) Artha patti- sama ( Parity 
per implication), (18) Avisesa-sama (Parity per non-difference), 
(19) Upapatti-sama (Parity per evidence), (20) U palabdhi-sama 
(Parity per apprehension), (21) Anupalabdhi-sama (Parity per 
non-apprehension, (22) Anitya-sama (Parity per noa-eternality), 
(23) N it y a- sama ( Parity per eternality ), (24) Karya-sama 

(Parity per effect). 

The ‘ sama ’ at the end of each name signifies likeness 
which consists in the fact that there is no special reason 
why the original reasoning or demonstration ( sthapana-hetu) 
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should be regarded as stronger by way of proof than the 
reasoning urged in confutation or the jati . 19 Uddyotakara says 
* sama (or likeness) consists in the propounding of an argument 
for the purpose of counter-poising the original argument, and 
what is meant by the names of the different types of fitis is 
counter- poising done on f he basis of sadharmya , vciidharmya 
and so on; the counter-poising may or may not be actually 
accomplished, but the man who puts forward the jati does so 
with the intention of counter-poising whether he succeeds or 
not. Or 'sama' may indicate the absence of any specific quality 
which would lead one to prefer the original argument as 
against the counter-argument put forward in the jati, the sense 
of the jati being, “You do n *t indicate any particular reason 
or factor in support of your view as against mine". The idea 
of the person who puts forth the jati ( jativadin ) is, “ My 
reasoning is exactly like yours”. But by * sama ’ it is not meant 
that there is equality between the propounder of the original 
argument and that of the jati, because the jati being always 
a wrong answer, the jativadin must be one whose view is 
wrong; whereas the original argument of the vadin (propone, t) 
may be right or wrong . 30 

Udayanacarya in his Bodha-siddhi (also called Nyaya- 
parisista) mentions the explanations of the term ‘sama’ that 
were known to him — (i) That of the Varttika, that jati is 
put forward for the purpose of counter-poising, or neutra- 
lising the force of the original reasoning; (//) that of the 
Nyaya-bhasya; (Hi) others explain it thus : The ‘ jativadin ’ is 
*sama ’ i.e. not superior to i e. inferior to* the vadin who put 
forward the original argument, and this epithet of the jati- 
vadin is transferred to his argument; (iv) the samatva of the 
jati lies in the fact that while demolishing (he reasoning of 
the vadin, it demolishes itself also. Udayana himself accepts 
this la st explanatio n . 31 

* Sama=sadharona=very ordinary, very poor — “ sama-padam loke'pakrsta - 
vacy a pi drsta?h , yatha sadharanam adya dinam iti; sadharana-padam ca 
sama^paryayataya sthitam iti tasyapakarse prayoga ity arthah — Vardha- 
raana's Prakasa on Udayana’s Bodhasiddhi (.pp. 5-6 ). 
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We may now briefly expound and illustrate the different 
kinds of jatis. The Nyaya-sutra 5.1.2 defines the first two 
types thus— the original argument having been propounded on 
the basis of sadharmya and vaidharmya (possession of the same 
or contrary properties), if the opponent seeks to prove the 
contrary of its conclusion also on the basis of sadharmya and 
vaidharmya, we have instances of Sadharmya -sama (Parity per 
similarity) and Vaidharmya-sama (Parity per dissimilarity ) 
(Sadharmya-vaidharmyahhyam upasamhare taddharma viparyayo- 
papatteh sadharmya- vaidharmyasamau. — NS. 5.1.2). 

(a) When the original argument is advanced on the 
basis of sadharmya , if the opposition to it seeking to establish 
the contrary of its conclusion, is also set up on the basis of 
sadharmya, and this opposition is claimed to be an equil of the 
original argument, it is a case of sadharmya-sama. For instance, 
the original argument is — 

Anityah sabdah utpattidharmakatvad, yad utpatti-dharmakam 
tad anilyam drstam yatha ghatah, iatha cayam , tasmat taiha. 

(Word is non-eternal, because it has the character of being 
produced: things which have the character of being produced 
are seen to be non-eternal, e g. the jar; word is such; i.e., it has 
the, character of being produced; therefore, it is non-eternal). 

The rejoinder to this is —sabdah nityah amurtatvat akasavat' . 
[Word is eternal, because like cikasa (ether) it is incorporeal.]- 
The stand of the opponent is that there is no special reason 
why on the ground of its sadharmya with the drsianta of non- 
eternal substances sabda should be regarded as non-eternal, and 
it should not be regarded as eternal on the ground of its 
sadharmya with the dr s tanta of eternal substances. 

Here the argument and the counter-argument are both on 
the basis of sadharmya (sameness of properties) That is the 
sadharmya part of the definition of jati. Its asaduttaratva, its 
being a wrong rejoinder, can be seen from within the frame- 
work of the Nyaya philosophy as follows : All incorporeal 
substances are not eternal, (eg buddhi, intellect) as would be 
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implied ir, the jot hadin' s argument. Asa matter of fact, the 
jdti neglects or overlooks the principle of vydpti ( invariable 
concomitance ), its proposition is argued on the basis of 
sddharmya alone without any reference to vydpfi. 

The Nydya-sutra 5.1 3. has suggested how jdtis are to be 
met A proposition can be established in the same manner 
as the fact of a certain animal being a ‘ go ’ (cow or bull) is 
established by the presence in it of the class-character ‘gotva , 
and not by the presence in it of such properties as white 
colour and the like which may or may not be present in cattle 
and which can be found in other entities also ( Gotvad go- 
siddhivat lat-siddhih. — NS. 5.1.3.). If the vddin tries to 
establish his proposition by means of mere sadharmya and 
vaidharmya , then there would certainly be the uncertainty ^ 
or inconclusiveness urged in the jdti. But there can be no such 
uncertainty when the conclusion is based upon a particular 
properly (e.g. character of being produced) which is invariably 
concomitant with what is to be proved (e.g non-eternality). 
Thus the original argument is based on vyapti, and so is sound, 
whereas the jati is not. Therefore, it is not true to say that 
there is no special reason why the original argument should be 
regarded as more valid than the argument pitted against it. 

We may note here that Vatsyayana has given the following 
instance of sddharmya-sama wherein the argument and the 
counter-argument are both based on sadharmya : 

Argument : 

Kriydvan at mil dravyasya kriydhetugiina-yogdt. dravyam lostah 
kriydhetugunayuktah kriydvan, latha ca’tmd, tasmat kriydvan. 

( Soul must be active, because a substance, endowed with 
qualities conducive to activity, is active; the clod of earth 
which is a substance is endowed with qualities conducive 
to activity and is found to be active; the soul also is such; 
therefore, the soul must be active ).„ 

Counter-argument ; 

Niskriya atmd vibhuno dravyasya niskriyatvdt; vibhu cdkasam 
niskriyam ca , tatha catmd, tasman niskriyah. 
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(The soul must be inactive because every all-pervading 
substance is inactive; akasa, which is an all- pervading 
substance is inactive; the soul also is such; therefore, the sou! 
must be inactive). 

The jati-vadin's contention is that there is no special 
reason why on the ground of its scidharmya with active 
substances, the soul should be regarded as active and it should 
not be regarded as inactive on the ground of its saclharmya with 
inactive substances. 

The later commentators and logicians dropped this 
illustration, because as a matter of fact the content of this 
jdti is true ( as all vibhu or all-pervading things are devoid of 
activity ), whereas the original argument does not constitute 
a sound proof. It is only the verbal expression of the jdti, 
which bases the reasoning on saclharmya alone without 
reference to vydpti that is defective . 33 Therefore Udayana says : 
Each of these two jdtis, viz. sadharmya-sama and vaidharmya- 
sama is three-fold — (i) Bearing upon a ti ue subject (sad-visaya), 
i. e. refuting an argument whose content is right, as for 
example, the illustration given by the Vcirttika, word being 
really non-eternal (according to the Naiyayika ). (ii) Bearing 
upon an untrue subject, i.e. refuting an argument whose content 
is not true — The argument being advanced in the form, ‘Word' 
(sabda) must be eternal, because it is intangible ( sparsa-sunya ), 
like akasa ’, the counter-argument is set up against it — 
Word being cognisable ( prameya ) and as such similar to 
non-eternal things, should be regarded as non-eternal ’■ 
(m') Wrongly expressed ( asaduktika } - the examples cited in 
the Bhasya belong to this type, as their content is true, 
the verbal expression of it alone being wrong. A rejoinder 
though quite right in content, if it is set forth in a wrong 
form, becomes a jdti (wrong or futile rejoinder) 33 
We may now return to our exposition. 

(b) The original argument is : Sabdah unity ah utpatti — 
dharmakatvdt; yan na anityaw na tat ut patti- dharmakam > 
yatha akdsam ( Word is non-eternal, because it has the 
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character of being produced; what is not non-eternal has not 
the character of being produced, e g. akasa. 

The counter-argument to this is : Sahdah nit yah amtirtatvat, 
akasavat. If word be regarded as non-eternal by reason of its 
vaidharmya from the eternal akasa , it should be regarded 
as eternal by reason of its sadharmya with the eternal akasa 
due to its incorporeality. Here the original proposition is 
based on vaidharmya and the opposition to it on sadharmya. 

These two are illustrations of siidharmya-sama. The argument 
about there being no special reason which makes the original 
argument more acceptable than the counter-argument, holds 
good in all cases of jati. 

(c ) Similarly, when the original argument is propounded 
on the basis of vaidharmya, and opposition is set up against 
it on the basis of vaidharmya contrary to the former, and 

(d) when the proposition is propounded on the basis of 
sadharmya and opposition is set up against it on the basis of 
vaidharmya contrary to the former, we have vaidharmya-sama 
(Parity per dissimilarity). 

These can be illustrated as follows : 

(c) Original argument — Word ( sabda ) must be non-eternal 
by reason of its vaidharmya from akasa > in the form of the 
character of being produced. 

Counter-argument — Word {sabda) should be regarded as 
eternal by reason of its vaidharmya from the jar, in the form 
of incorporeality ( amurtatva ). 

(d) Oiiginal argument — Word must be non-eternal by 
reason of sadharmya with jar, as both have the character of 
being produced. 

Counter-argument If by reason of its sadharmya with 
jar, word be regarded as non-eternal, then by reason of its 
vaidharmya from jar (in the shape of incorporeality) it should 
be regarded as eternal. 

It can be seen that in all these cases of scidharmya-sama 
and vaidharmya-sama , the jati tries to point out that there is no 
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special reason to prefer the conclusion of the original argu- 
ment as against that of the counter-argument. The jati 
thus bears the semblance of the urging of the fallacy of In- 
conclusiveness ianaikanlika''. Rut whether its content be true 
or false, it is wrongly expressed, so it can never serve to 
refute the original argument. 

Udayana and following him Sankara Misra hold that 
cases where proof based on one piamana is opposed by 
proof based on another pramcina are also to be included in 
sadharmya-sama and vaidharmya-sama but in all cases of jati 
the second proof is based on erroneous knowledge. For instance, 
the, vadin says, ’This is white, because it is a conch, like 
other conches’. The p rati vadin opposes this by saying, “This 
is not white as it is apprehended as yellow by perception. 

If my proof based on perception is not taken as sublating 
the vadin’ s proof based on inference, then inference also 
cannot be taken as proving its thesis. There is no reason 
why one pramana should be discriminated against the 
other?” These two jatis are meant to impose the fallacy 
of counter-balanced reasoning ( samabaiatvabhidhanat sarvatra 
sat-pratipaksatvam evaropyam. — VV, p. 22 ); these jatis 
involve vyaghata ( contradiction ) like all other jcitis; 
and they are lacking in the basis of vyapti ( invariable 
concomitance ) which is essential for all reasoning; they also 
employ the factors of scidharmya and vaidharmya which are not 
necessary in logical reasoning (see BS. pp. 12-13; VV. pp. 22 
-23). It/ may be noted here that Sankara Misra’s exposition 
is only a systematic summary of Udayana’s commentary in 
the Bodhasiddhi or Nyayaparisista . CJdayana says that a jati 
is defective or faulty in two respects, viz. {a) all jatis have 
this in common that they involve so ne sort of vyaghata 
self-contradiction); and ( b ) individual jatis may be lacking 
in the essential factors of reasoning, or may have super- 
fluous factors, or may not be pertaining to the sub ject under 
discussion. ( Dusiatvamulam tu cintyaie, dvividham ca tat, 
sadharanam asddhdranam ca. tatra prathamam mmprakaro 
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vyaghato vaksyate. dvitiyam , yuktatlgahanitvam , ayuktahgadhika - 
fra/;?, flv/saj/flprmVwm car.— BS. pp. 13. See also PP. p. 60). 

Jayatirtha says tuar. in exposing, e.g. s a dharmya —senna or 
vaidharmya-sama , the deficiency in respect of vyapti should 
first be pointed out and not that it is a jati, because the 
vadin does not yet know that the prativadin does not recog- 
nise vyapti here, which fact is still in the mind of the prati- 
vadin. When the latter expressly states that vydnti is of no use 
since sadharmya and vaidharmya are the determining factors, 
then the vadin should say, “ If this be so, your argument 
cannot prove anything as it is counterbalanced; a counter-view 
based on sadharmya or vaidharmya which has nothing to do 
with vyapti is possible in respect of your reasoning also, and 
so it would be contradicted. Your own line of argument 
demolishes what you have to say, this being a case of svanyaya- 
virodha (condemnation by one’s own logic or way of refuta- 
tion applying to one’s own view). 

(3) Utkarsa-sama (Parity per augmentation), (4) Apakarsa- 
sama (Parity per subtraction), (5) Varnya-sama (Parity per 
uncertainty), (6) Avartiya-sama (Parity per certainty), (7) Vikalpa- 
soma (Parity per shuffling) are based upon the difference in the 
properties of the subject * and the example; (8) Sadhya-sama 
(Parity per probandum ) is based upon the fact of both (sub- 
ject and example ) being objects to be proved (by inference) 
(sadhya-drstantayor dharma-vikalpad uhhayasa dhyat vac cotkarsa- 
pakarsa-varny-avarny-avikalpa-sddhya-samah. — NS. 5. 1 .4). 

* Utkarsa says Uddyotakara, consists in imposing a pro- 
perty that does not exist, and ' apakarsa ’ in the taking away 
of the property that is present; 4 vartiya is that which has to 
be proved; and ' avarnya ’ that which has not to be proved; 
vikalpa consists in a peculiarity. The opposition that urges 
these constitutes the jatis utkarsa-sama, etc. And when the 
counter argument shows that the character to be proved and that 
which has been put forward to prove it, stand on the same 
footing, it is a case of sadhya-sama (Parity per probandum). 94 

* Sadhya, says Visvanatba, stands here for paksa (subject).- 
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(3) When the opponent puts forward the contingency of 
an additional property of the drstanta (example) as subsisting 
in the paksa (subject) it is Utkarsa-sama. For instance : 

Argument — Word is non-eternal, because it has the 
' character of being produced, like jar.’ 

Counter-argument — Yadi yatha ghatas tat ha sabdas tada 
ghalo rupadiman sabdo’py evam prasaktah. 

( ‘ If word is like the jar, then since jar has colour, word 
also should be regarded as having colour.’) If it does not have 
colour as jar has, it cannot also be non-eternal like the jar. 
This jati is intended to urge the fallacy of contradictory 
reason (viruddha) proving the opposite of what is to be proved. 

(4) When the opponent urges the contingency of the 
absence of a certain property in the paksa on the analogy of 
the drstanta; it is Apakarsa-sama. 

Argument — as in 3. 

Counter-argument — Yadi yatha ghatas tatha sabdas tada 
ghalo asrautrah sabdopy evam prasaktah. 

(‘ If word is like the jar, then since jar is inaudible, word 
also should be regarded as inaudible’ ). If it is not inaudible 
then it cannot also be a created thing ( krtaka ) like the jar. 

This jati is intended to urge the fallacy of asiddha ( un 
real reason ). Udayana seems to have widened the scope of 
apakarsa-sama by saying that it urges the absence of a certain 
property associated with the probans or the probandum in 
either the subject (paksa) or the example ( drstanta ) on the 
ground of its absence in the other; e g. Word being brought 
about is colourless, so jar also should be colourless ( which 
it is not). As even though produced word has no colour, so jar 
though produced may not have non-eternality, and thus the 
drstanta of the original argument is devoid of the probandum 
(sadhya-vikala). Similarly, the jativadin may say that word though 
produced is found to be colourless, while the jar is not so; 
hence jar cannot have krtakatva (the character of being creat ed). 
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and so the drstanta is devoid of the pro bans ( sadhya-vikala ). 
Urging the contingency of the absence of the probans or the 
probandum in the paksa on the ground of the absence of proper- 
ties connected with these, the jativadin may say, “As there is 
not the presence of utensils, etc. which are found in the kitchen 
along with fire and smoke, so these two are not present on 
the mountain”. When he urges the absence of the probandum 
in the paksa, he tries to impose the fallacy of contradiction 
or counter- balanced argument on the vadin’s reasoning; and 
when he urges the fallacy of absence of probans, he urges the 
fallacy of asiddha (unreal reason). Thus the jativadin tries to 
impose any one of the above mentioned four fallacies. 

After giving an exposition of Udayana’s view of apakarsa- 
sama , Jayatirtha says that this is not correct. If the absence 
of the probandum in the paksa and the drstanta be urged then 
this jati would not be different from sadharmya-sama and 
prakarana-sama. Therefore according to Jayatirtha, apakarsa- 
sama is the urging of the absence of the probans in the paksa 
without any relevance to vyapti (—as the Nyaya-sutra also 
defines it ) ( vyaptyanapeksaya pakse sadhanabhavasadhanam 
evcipakarsasamah, — PP., p. 62). This jati can be answered by 
pointing out the absence of vyapti in the jativadin' s argument; 
as also contradiction with the promana cognising the probans 
(which is urged by him to be absent). If he does not accept 
these and regards co-existence or association alone as probative, 
his own argument, viz. 

* Dhumavattvam asadhakam svarupasiddhatvat sabdanityatva- 
sadhaka-caksusatvavad {dhumavattva, ‘possession of smoke’ is 
non-probativc as it is non-existent, like caksusatva, ‘ being per- 
ceived by the eye ’ proving the non-eternality of word) — will 
stand condemned by his own logic ( — svanyayavirodha ) (See 
Janardana’s commentary on PP., p. 62). 

Udayana has raised an interesting point in connection 
with apakarsa-sama. How can one urge the absence of the 
probans which is actually seen ? This is true. Hence Sankara- 
carya and others have illustrated this by urging the presence 
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of body or the absence of creatorship with reference to God. 
For instance, the original argument being “Earth, etc. must 
have a creator, because they are effects, like jar, etc.”, the 
jalivadin says, “ The effect is seen to be connected with a 
creator having a body; so earth also must have a creator 
with a body, otherwise he would not also be creator. ” 
That is to say, these arguments and counter-arguments are 
really employed in connection with subtle things. The Bhcisya 
and Varttika have given the ordinary examples of word, 
mountain, etc. only to show the method of argument or refu- 
tation. We find that many of the illustrations of chaht , jnti, 
etc., are very trivial and obvious and one at times finds hardly 
any thing in them. But they help us to detect flaws in 
serious long-drawn arguments where the debaters easily pass 
on from one shade of meaning of a word to another, or 
from one argument to another and soon. 

(5-6) Varnya means ' khycipaniya’ , that which is yet to be 
known, hence uncertain, and avarnya (certain) is ihe reverse 
of it. These two properties 1 uncertainty ’ and ‘ certainty ’ are 
attached respectively to the subject ( paksa ) and the example 
(drstanta) because the presence of the probandum ( sadhyct ) in 
the example is known for certain, whereas its presence in the 
subject is doubtful or uncertain. When the opponent reverses 
these qualities by attributing uncertainty to the example 
and certainty to the subject, we have the jut is varnya-sama 
(Parity per uncertainty) and avarnya-soma (Parity per certainty). 
Varnya-sama by reducing the example to uncertainty makes it 
equal to the subject, and avarnya- sama by removing uncertainty 
from the subject makes it equal to the example. For instance : 

(5) Argument— as in (3). 

Counter argument— The fact of word being non-elernal 

being uncertain, that of the jar being non-eternal should 

also be uncertain ( sabdo * varnya iti ghato'py evam). 

(6) Argument — as in (3). 
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Counter-argument — That the jar is non-eternal is certain 
so the non-eternality of word also should be certain 
(ghato ’ nitya iti avarnyah, sabdo'py evam). 

Visvanatha has very clearly brought out the point in 
these counter-arguments. Against any argument that the 
vddin may advance in support of his thesis, the prativadin 
will set up the following opposition : What can prove the 
proposition is only that property which as probans subsists 
in the paksa (subject) of the proposition; this probatis must, 
in order to be effective, subsist in the example also: now 
the principal property that subsists in the paksa is the character 
of having the presence of the probandum doubtful, and this 
same character should be present in the example which is its 
equal; hence the example also should be one in which the 
presence of the probandum is doubtful. Similarly the follow- 
ing is the contention of avarnya-sama : The example must 
be one in which the presence of the probandum is known 
for certain; now the property in the example must also 
reside in the subject {paksa)', hence the subject also must be 
one in which the presence of the probandum is known for 
certain, and if the subject be such, then it loses the very 
character of ‘paksa’ in which the presence of the probandum 
must be necessarily doubtful. 

Vartiya-sama urges that if the paksa and distant a are 
equals then as smoke has not accomplished its objective with 
respect to the mountain, so it must be such in the kitchen also; 
that is to say, the kitchen has yet to be proved to be possessing 
the probandum fire, and thus the drstanta is sadhya-vikala: 
if not, then it would have to be proved as possessing the 
probans, and the drstanta would be sadhana-vikala. Thus 
varnyasama imposes the fallacy of sadhana-vikala or sadhya- 
vikala drstanta. It can be met by saying that by the mere 
presence of the probans, an entity can very well serve as an 
Illustration and so it is not at all necessary to enter into an 
investigation of particular properties and if this were thought 
necessary then there would be the contingency of svanyaya - 
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virodha To wit : “This example cannot be a constituent of proof 
as it is devoid of the probandum like the recognised example’ 
— to this argument of the jativadin , the vadin can say, “With 
regard to your drsiania also it can be said that it is devoid 
of the probandum”; hence there is svanyayavirodha. (SeePP, 
p. 63 and Janardana’s commentary on it). Jayattrtha explains 
svanyayavirodha, or being condemned by one’s logic as a 
flaw to be urged with reference to all jatis . * 


Avarnya-sama is intended to impose the fallacy of asiddha, 
whether it be of the type of svarupasiddhi, asrayasiddhi or 
vyapyatvasiddhi. If the paksa be possessed of a probans 
which has accomplished its objective, then there would not 
be any doubt about it and it would not be a. paksa (—asraya- 
siddhi), and if it were not established as having the probandum 
then such a probans could not exist in it ( — svarupasiddhi), or 
the invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum 
could not be established, that is to say the probans could not 
be said to be the determinate concomitant of the probandum 

( vyapyatvasiddhi ). 3 5 


(7) The example being endowed with the property that 
constitutes the probans ( proving the desired proposition ), 
1 °PP°nent attributing to it some other property urges 

° n lts b as is a different property in the probandum, it is a 
case of Vikalpa-sama (Parity per shuffling). 20 For instance ; 
Argument — As in (3). 


ounter-argument — “ Sound may be capable of being 
produced (like the jar), but sound is produced by disjunction 
th ^ile the jar is not produced by disjunction; hence 

i^ e rsity between the two in the form of one being eternal 
an t e other non-eternal, should be as possible as that in the 
orm of one being produced by disjunction, while the other 
^ r ot produced by disjunction” {-saty etasmin utpattidharma- 
atve vibhagajah sabdo na vibhdgajo ghatah vibhagaja vibhugaja- 
vikalpavac eg nityanitya—vikalpa iti vikalpa-samah. — NV. p. 533). 


* This wilt not be repeated henceforth. 
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Vikalpa-sama is meant to urge the fallacy of anailcantika - 
tva (inconclusiveness). 

(8) That character is called ‘probandum’ upon which the 
whole force of the reason {hetu) and the other factors of 
reasoning is operative, and when such a character is attributed 
to the example it is a case of sadhya-sama (Parity per pro- 
bandum). 97 For instance : 

Argument — as in (3). 

Counterargument— If word is like jar, then jar is like 
word, and as word is to be proved non-eternal, so jar would 
also necessarily have to be proved to be non-eternal, otherwise 
it would not be like it. ( Yadi yatha ghatas tat ha sabdah 
praptam tarhi yatha sabdas tatha ghata itl sabdas canityataya 
sadhya iti ghaip'pi sadhya eva syad anyatha hi na tena tulyo 
bhaved- NM, II, p. 1 77). 

Sadhyasama is meant to urge the fallacy of asiddhi 
in respect of asyaya , svaruwa and vyapti. 

The answer to the above six jatis is that inasmuch as 
the proof is secured on the basis of a particular sMharmya 
(between the subject and the example ), there can be no 
denial of it on the basis of just any vaidharmya (kincit- 
sadharmyad upasamharasiddher vaidharmyad apratisedhah. 

' — NS. 5.1.5 ). What is meant is that vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum is the 
essential element in any sound reasoning, and when we have 
even one point ofs adharmya (between subject and example) 
which is invariably concomitant with the probandum, that 
suffices to prove our conclusion. It is not possible for the 
subject and the example to have no vaidharmya at all, as 
that would mean their identity in all respects. What is 
necessary is that they should have sadharmya in respect of a 
certain property that is invariably concomitant with the 
probandum. This answer meets the objection put forth by all 
the six jatis described above. Moreover, as the ‘example’ 
becomes an ‘example’ due to the indication of the actual 
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presence in it of the probandum, it cannot be said to stand 
on the same footing as the subject in which the presence of 
the probandum is still to be proved, {sadhyat idesac ca 
drsiantopapatteh. — NS. 5.1.6). The example is one about which 
all men, ordinary as well as learned, are in agreement, so it 
could never be like the subject in which the subsistence of the 
probandum has yet to be established, whereas in the clrsicinta 
the probandum is known to be present. This is an answer to 
varnya-sama , avarnya-sama and sadhya-sama. 

(9-10) The cause ( kararka or jnapaka, i.e. originating or 
cognising ) could establish (bring about or make known) 
what is to be established either by uniting or by not uniting 
with it. If it unites with it then it becomes non-different from 

it; whereas if it does not unite with it, it cannot establish it. 
These arguments constitute Prapti-sama ( Parity per conver- 
gence ) and Aprapti-sama ( Parity per non-convergence ). 
(Prapya sadhyam aprapya va hetoh prdptya’visisiaivdd aprdptycC- 
sadhakatvac ca praptyaprapti-samau — NS. 5.1.7 ). Vacaspati 
explains these by saying that what is non-existent can be 

established and not wbat is existent; what is united with any- 
thing must be an accomplished or known entity; hence no 

such thing can be the sadhya (what is to be established); and 
when two things unite they become non-different, hence if 
the probans and the probandum become united there cannot 
be the relation of probans and probandum between them as 
this relation is based on difference of things. 88 

As Uddyotakara says, even though both these jatis repre- 
sent a single opposition to the same argument yet they are 
mentioned separately in view of the two different ways in 
which one may look upon these. If one intends to speak of 
the two as different then there are two different jatis , prapti- 
sama and aprapti-sama\ but when they are intended to be 
spoken of as one there is only one rejoinder; just as in the case 
of the forest and the trees, if we wish to lay stress upon the 
diversity of trees we regard them as many trees, but if we 
wish to lay stress upon them as constituting a single entity 
we speak of them as the forest. 
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These two jatis are met by saying that the denial in them 
is not effective because we find the jar and such objects 
accomplished when their causes are in contact with them 
( i.e. the clay and the like out of which they are made ) 
(so praotisama can have no force ), and because killing by 
magic is accomplished without the killer coming into contact 
with the killed person ('so apraptisama can have no force) 
( Ghatadinispcitti-darsanat pidane cabhicarad apratisedhcih. 
—NS. 5 1.8). 

Uddyotakara rightly points out that this jati is an attempt 
to repudiate all kinds of hetus ( causes ) whether cognitive 
(jnapaka ) or originating ( karoka ). But the jati stands self- 
condemned by the very fact that it is based upon the total 
rejection of the relation of cause and effect. If what is urged 
in the jati is true, then the jati itself would be an impossi- 
bility because it can be asked whether the jati accomplishes 
its purpose by denying the causal relation by getting at it or 
without getting at it. And does it come into contact with 
what it denies or does it not come into contact with it ? 
Thus the objections urged by this jati will apply to it with 
equal force." 

This cannot be said to be a jati- like rejoinder aiming 
at repudiating the vddin's argument by pitting against it 
a similar argument and thus imposing a logical fallacy on 
the original argument. It sounds more like a sceptic’s conten- 
tion upsetting the relation of causality between the originating 
cause and the effect, or that between the cognitive cause or 
the proof and that which is to be proved. 

(11-12) When the basis of the drstanta is not mentioned 
it is a case of Prasahga-sama (Parity per continued question); 
and when the opposition is set up through a counter-instance 
(prati-drstanta), it is Pratidrs (ant a -sama (Parity per counter- 
instance ) ( Drstantasya karatianapadesat pratyavastharicic ca 
pratidrs tantena prasanga-pratidrsianta-samau. — NS. 5.1.9) 
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(11) When the opponent wants to know the proof for the 
proof al c o. it is opposition called Prasahga-samcr, for instance, 
the jativadin in the case of the above-mentioned argument 
would want to know what is the proof that the jar itself is 
non-eternal ( ghala eva tavad anitya ity atra ko hetur in prasahga- 
samah. — NB. 5.1.9). Such continued queries about the example 
would lead to anavastha (infinite series) 

Vacaspati explains the difference between sadhya- sania 
and prasahga-sama by saying that in the former, the jati- 
vadin urges the necessity of providing the probans and all 
other factors of reasoning in support of the drstanta exactly 
in the same manner as in support of the sadhya, whereas in 
prasahga-sama he only wants to know by what pramana 
(means of knowledge) the example is known. 30 

The answer to prasahga-sama is that it could come to 
an end just as it does in the case of the fetching of the lamp. 
(Pradipopadana-prasahga-vinivrttivat tad-vinkrltih. — NS. 5, 1 . 10) 
People desiring to see the lamp do not need to fetch another 
lamp, because they can see it even without the second lamp. 
Similarly, the example is adduced to make known some thing 
that is not already known, but the example itself is known 
as it is that with regard to which there is consensus of 
opinion among all men whether learned or not, and so any 
mention of proof for the example would be superfluous. 

According to Udayana and the later logicians, prasahga- 
sama consists in the urging of the fault of anavasiha ( — as a 
matter of fact it is anavasthabhasa — ) ia respect of knowing 
or originating ( anavasthabhasaprasahgah prasahgasamah — BS. 
p 29; e.g. What is the pramana for a pramanal What is the 
drsianta for a drstantal and so on). If a thing is known as 
having jnatatva as its attribute this jnatatva also requires to 
be known and so on ad infinitum Or what is the cause of 
the cause...? This jati is self -stultifying as the same contin- 
gency can be urged against the jativadin' s argument, viz. 
“ Your probans is not probative because it suffers from the 
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fault of anavastha (infintite series).” The jcitivadin can as well 
be asked what is the proof for his probans and again the 
proof for this proof and so on. ( See BS., pp. 29-30; PP., 
pp. 66-67). 

(12) When the opposition is based upon a pratidrstanta 
(counter-instance) it is an instance of Pratidrs (anta-sama. 
For example : 

Argument — as in (3). 

Cou n ter-a rgumen t — Yatha ghalah prayatnanantar lyakah 
san anityo drstah evam akcisam prayatnanantariyakam nityam 
drsyate tadvac chabdo'pi nityah syat> — :NM. II, p. 179). 

[ As a jar being brought about by effort is found to be 
non-eternal, so akasa (space) being brought about by effort 
is seen to be eternal, similarly word also may be eternal J * 
The jativcidin tries to obstruct or refute the original argument 
by putting forward a counter-instance without adducing a 
reason ( hetu ), and hence its distinctness from sddharmya-sama 
etc. ( tasmad hetunirapeksetia pratidrstantamatrena badhaprati - 
rodhayor atiyatarodbhdvanam pratidrs iantasama ity Udayanah 
-PP., p. 67 ). 

The answer to pratidrstanla-sama is that if the counter- 
instance ( pratidrstdnta) is a proof, the example ( drstanta ) also 
is not a non-proof ( pratidrs tan ta-helutve ca nahetur drstantah. 
— NS. 5.1.11 ). When the jcitivadin puts forward the prati- 
dr slant a he does not put forth any special reason in support 
of it as against the dr slant a, so that it may be said that the 
former is effective proof, whereas the latter is not. This 
answer, it may be noted, again seems to counter-poise the 
jati and does not argue out a case for the soundness of the 
original drstanta as against fhe prati-drstanta. But we should 
not forget that the original argument is firmly based on 

* Some one who holds that akasa is created by digging a well and the 
like activities may regard akasa as brought about by effort ( kah punar 
akasasya prayatmnantarlyakatvam vadet , kupakhananadina kasakaraiiam 
manvana evam bruyad api ka'seit. — NM. II, p. 179. 
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vyapti and the drsianta is an instance of the invariable con- 
comitance of the probans and the probandum, whereas the 
pratidrstanta is not such an instance of vyapti. 

The jativadin tries to impose the fallacy of counter- 
balanced argument (when he intends the pratidrstanta to be 
an equal of the drsianta ), or of bcidha ( when he intends it 
to be more forceful). The ‘check’ Nyuna can be applied to the 
jaiivadin’s argument as it is deficient in respect of the l hetii\ 
or if he does not regard the hetu as an essential element in a 
reasoning, the vadin can similarly put forth only an illustration 
in arguing with him and refute him ( svanyayavirodha ) (See 
PP-, p. 67 ). 

(13) Before the birth of the paksa (subject) since what, 
is urged as the ground for the predication of the probandum 
cannot subsist, the argument can prove nothing. This is 
the jati called Anutpatti-sama ( Parity per non-generation ) 

( Pragutpatteh karanabhavad anutpatti—samah. — NS. 5.1.12). 
For instance, the argument being ‘ An it yah sabdah pray at rid - 
nantariyakaivdd ghatavad' (Word must be non-eternal, because 
it comes after effort, like a jar), the opposition to it is : 
“Before it is produced, the word has not come into existence, 
hence at that time ‘the character of coming after effort’ which 
is the ground urged for its non-eternality does not subsist 
in it; and since this character does not subsist in word, it 
follows that word is eternal, and that which is eternal is not 
produced.” This rejoinder based on non-generation is called 
anutpatti-sama. This jati imposes the fallacy of dsrayasiddhi 
or svarupdsiddhi or bhdgdsiddhi and can be set forth i n 
respect of not only the paksa but also the probans, probandum, 
illustration and their apprehension according to Udayana 
and the later logicians. 

This jati can be met as follows ; Since it is only when 
it has been produced that the thing is what it is, and since 
what is urged as the ground for the proposition does then 
subsist in it, the presence of the ground cannot be denied 
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( Tathabhavad utpannasya karanopapatter na kar ana- prat isecihah. 
— NS. 5.1.13). Tt is only when it has been produced that ‘word' 
becomes ‘word'; before it is produced it is not even word. 
And when the word has been produced, the character of 
coming after effort which is the ground for non eternality does 
subsist in it and the objection thus loses all its force. 51 

The Varttika suggests another answer also to this jati. 
The ground put forward in support of the proposition is an 
indicating or cognitive cause (jnapaka kararia), not an origi- 
nating cause {kar aka), and to urge against the jnapaka hetu 
objections that are applicable to the karaka hetu is irrelevant 
( jnapakas cayam heturna karakah jnapake ca karakavat prat y ava- 
st hanam asamboddhani ). What is meant is that it is only the 
karaka hetu which on ceasing to exist, puts on end to the 
existence of the effect. But this is not true of the jnapaka 
hetu, the presence or absence of which does not affect what 
it indicates. Thus though the character of being produced after 
effort may not be present when the word is not produced, that 
does not affect the indicating or proving efficiency of that 
character. 

Some object, says Uddyotakara, to this jati by saying 
that when it is said that before the word is produced, the 
ground is not there ( Su. 12), this becomes a case of Artha - 
patti-sama (Parity per presumption). For instance, since before 
word is produced, the character of coming after effort cannot 
belong to it, it follows by implication that not having the 
character of coming after effort, it must be eternal. The 
answer to such a jati would be as follows : It is not 
necessary that what does not possess the character of coining 
after effort must be eternal. As a matter of fact, a thing 
not possessing the character of coming after effort can 
be of three kinds— (a) eternal, e.g. akasa and the like, 
(b) non-eternal, e.g. flash of lightning, (c) absolute non- 
entity, e.g. sky-flower. 

Uddyotakara takes exception to this. It is not correct to 
say that things not possessing the character of coming after 
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effort can be absolute non-entities or eternal, because when 
one speaks of the character of coming or not coming after 
effort one is talking of things that have birth or are produced. 


Still another objection to anutpatti-sama is that it cannot 
be regarded as jati as in it the opposition is not on the 
basis of sadharmya or vaidharmya as the definition of jati 
requires. The answer to this is that this is not correct, as 
there is some sort of similarity even here, Just as the un- 
produced yarn cannot be the cause of cloth, so the character 
of coming after effort, which is not produced before the pro- 
duction of word, cannot be the cause of the proving of non- 
eternality in word. This further shows that whereas in anutpatti- 
sama the similarity urged is to such causes as are not pro- 
duced, in arthapatti-sama , the opposition is based upon the 
imposing of a meaning contrary to the meaning of a sentence. sa 


. (14) Generality ( samanya. ) and the example both being 
equally perceptible by the senses, the opposition based on 
sadharmya with eternal as well as non- eternal things consti- 
tutes Samsaya-sama (Parity per doubt ) ( samianya-drstantayor 
ciindriyakatve samane nityanitya-sadharmyat samsaya-samah. 

NS. 5.1.14). For instance : 

Argument— as in (13). 


Counter-argument — Though word comes after effort it has 
this sadharmya with the eternal samanya that both are per- 
ceptible by the senses; the same is its sadharmya with the non- 
eternal jar; thus due to its sadharmya with both eternal and 


non eternal things, there should be doubt as to the real 
character of word. 


The Nyaya-sutra gives an idea of samsaya-sama by 
means of just an illustration, Udayana gives a general defini- 
tion when he says that samsaya-sama consists in raising an 
objection on the strength of a common factor likely to 
lead to doubt even when a determining factor is presented 
( nirtiayakaranopaksepe sati samsaya-karanena pratyavasthanam 
samsaya-samah. — BS., p. 38). 
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Uddyotakara answers those who hold that sathsayasama 
is not different from sadhyasama by saying that in the 
former there is sadharmya of the paksa (e.g. word) with two 
things (which are eternal and non-eternal), whereas the latter 
is based on sadharmya with a single thing, 

Samsaya-sama can be met as follows : As regards the 
doubt being raised on the basis of mere sadharmya, it can be 
rejoined that there can be no such doubt when the vaidharr 
my a from that same thing has been recognised ( as in the 
doubt whether a particular thing is a man or a pillar). And 
if doubt were to arise even when both sadharmya and vaidhar - 
my ci are recognised, there would be no end to such doubts. 
Moreover sadharmya cannot be accepted as always giving rise 
to doubt because even when there is sadharmya between two 
things, doubt is set aside when the distinguishing feature of 
one of them is recognised. ( Sadharmyat saihsaye na samsayo 
vaidharmyad ubhayatha va samsaye’tyantasamsaya-prasahgo 
nityatvanabhyupagamac ca samanyasya pratisedhah.-NS. 5.1.1 5). 

(15) Vacillation ( prakriya ) arises due to sadharmya with 
both (things possessing the probandum and those possessing 
the contrary attribute ); opposition based upon this is called 
Prakaranasama (Parity per neutralisation) ( ubhaya-sadharmyat 
prakriya-siddheh prakarana-samah . — NS. 5.1.16), On account 
of the sadharmya of ‘word’ with both eternal and non-eternal 
things there is the likelihood of both the contrary views that 
are embodied in the argument and the counter-argument. 

What has been said in the sutra applies to the case of 
vaidharmya also, as the Bhasya points out; and due to 
vaidharmya from both, vacillation ( prakriya ) arises and 
°PPosition put forward on the basis of this also constitutes 
pr akarana-sama. 

Udayana says that ‘ sadharmyat ’ in the definition is meant 
to suggest that it is a case of prakarana-sama when there 
Is vacillation owing to the possibility of a counter-argument 
based on sadharmya and the like, or a proof (source of 
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knowledge) considered to be equally effectual, and proving the 
opposite ( sadharmyad ity asya pratipaksa—scidhakopaluksatunn 
arthah. — BS., p. 40 ). 

Some say that prakarana-sama is not different from 
sathsaya-sama and sadharmya-sama But this is not true as 
prakarana-s'ama is not necessarily based on sadharmya as 
the latter are; prakarana-sama merely urges vacillation owing 
to there being an equally strong proof proving the opposite 
of what is intended to be proved by the vadin ( e.g. The 
vadin argues : ‘ Word is non-eternal, because it is brought 
about’; to this the prativadin s rejoinder is: ‘ Word is eternal, 
because it is audible.’ If the latter probans is not recognised 
as sound, there is no reason why the former should be 
regarded as such. This would only lead to vacillation. ( See 
BS., p. 41 and Vardhamana's commentary). Jayatlrtha is not 
inclined to accept prakarana-sama as a distinct type of jati 
as if it is based on sound proof it would be a sound answer 
or refutation; otherwise it can be included in sadharmya-sama 
etc. (see PP., p. 68). 

Prakarana-sama can be met by saying that as the said 
vacillation can follow only from the counter-view, that is to 
say, only by regarding the counter-view as an established fact, 
there can be no denial of the counter-view. (It may be noted 
that ‘counter-view’ stands for the view of the first party: it is 
called the counter-view from the opponent’s point of view )• 
When the opponent puts forward this jati based upon vacillation 
with regard to the exact character of word on account of its 
sadharmya with eternal and non-eternal things, he admits 
that the proposition ‘Word is non-eternal', is as admissible as 
the proposition ‘Word is eternal’; if he were to regard one as 
more reasonable that would be accepted and there would be 
no vacillation. And when he accepts the admissibility of 
the view ‘ Word is eternal,’ he cannot consistently with him- 
self deny it {pratipaksat pralcaranasiddheh pratisedhanupapattih 
pratipaksopapatteh, — NS. 5,1.17). ( This can hardly be called 
an answer.) 
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It may be remarked that in the fallacy of neutralisation 
( prakaranasama-hetvabhasa ) the vacillation is due to the 
absence of decisive knowledge in regard to the true nature 
of the subject in question (and due to the mere existence of 
the counter-view ), so the vacillation ceases as soon as that 
decisive right knowledge is acquired. 

(16) Ahetusama (Parity per no'i-probativme-ss ) is based 
on the contention that the probans as such cannot be established 
at any of the three points of time ( Traikalydsiddher he tor 
ahetusamah — NS. 5.1.18). The probans is that which proves, 
and this could exist or be known either before or after or 
together with the probandum. In the first two cases nothing 
could be proved as one of the two would be absent. If the 
probans and probandum are held to exist or be known simul 
taneously, since both would be equally existent, which could 
be the probans of what ? Thus the probans is not different 
from what is non-pro bat ive. and opposition based upon 
sadharmya with what is non-probative constitutes ahetusama. 

Ahetu-sama can be met by saying that it is not true that 
the probans cannot be established at any of the three points 
of time because it is by the probans that the probandum is 
established. ( Na he tut ah sadhyasiddhes traikalyasiddih. — NS. 
5.1.19). The probans is the means of proving what is to be 
proved, just as the cause is the means of the accomplishing of 
what is to be accomplished and of the knowing of what is to be 
made known. 53 The proving of what is to be proved must 
be brought about by a cause, and never without it, and this 
c ause is the probans. Further even according to the j at hadin’ s 
stand there can be no denial aud hence the probans being 
undeniable is firmly established ( Pratisedhanupapatteh prati- 
$ eddh avycC prat is edh ah . — NS. 5.1.20). The denial ( pratisedha ) 
also cannot exist before or after or together with what 
ls to be denied, and thus the probans urged by the vadin 
cannot be denied, and so is firmly established. What has been 
urged against the vadin' s reasoning applies with equal force 
to the jativadin' s argument. 
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Udayana differentiates between ahetusama on the one 
hand, and prapti-sama and aprapti-sama on the other by 
saying that though the denial of the relation of probans and 
probandum is there in all cases, , (a) in the latter two the 
question is pointedly as regards the form of the probans, 
whether it is near the probandum or not, whereas in ahetu- 
sama, it is with regard to its efficiency in relation to the 
simultaneity or otherwise with the probandum. (b) In the 
latter two the prapti (convergence) or aprapti is with regard 
to the thing denoted by the probans and the probandum, 
while in ahetusama it is the verbal expression that is taken 
up for inquiry. The things denoted by the words might 
exist but could they be called effect and cause, or probans 
and probandum in relation to each other ? (c) !n prapti-sama 
and aprapti-sama there are only two alternatives, while here 
we have three. ( d ) In prapti-sama and aprapti-sama, the 
potency as auxiliary causes is repudiated, while here the very 
nature of the cause is repudiated, (e) Those two have the 
semblance of the contention urging the absence of distinctness 
(between probans and probandum) and the like, while ahetu 
sama urges only a contingency which is not favourable. 54 

(17) When the contrary conclusion is proved by means of 
arthapatti (implication) it is a case of Arthapatti-sama (Parity 
per implication) (Arthapattitah pratipaksa-siddher arthapatti - 
samah. — NS. 5.1.21). For instance : 

Argument — Anityah sabdah prayatnanantarlyakatvad ghatavad . 
Counter-argument — Yadi prayatnanantarlyakatvad unity a - 
sadharmyad anityah sub da ity arthad apadyate nitya-sadhannyan 
nitya iti, asti tv asya nityena sadharmyam asparsatvam iti. (NB. 
5.1,21). (If word is held to be non-eternal on the ground of 
its coming after effort which is its sadharmya with non-eternal 
things, it follows by implication that word must be regarded 
as eternal on the ground of sadharmya with eternal things which 
consists in the fact that it is intangible like eternal things). 

Here the jaiivadin overlooks the vyapti between the 
probans and the probandum and takes it for granted that 
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word is said to be non-eternal, because jar with which 
it has sadhcirmya in respect of ‘ coming after effort * is also 
non-eternal, and if this be so, it is implied that it must be 
eternal like akasa. etc. with which it has sadhcirmya in 
respect of intangibility. 

The answer to this counter-argument is that if without 
showing the capacity of words to yield the idea that is pre- 
sumed, what is not expressly' 1 stated be taken as implied, then 
the renouncing of one's own view could be taken as follow- 
ing by implication, for the simple reason that it is not expressly 
stated. In this way the renouncing of the jativadins stand 
becomes possible. Further this anhapatti would be inconclusive 
as it would apply equally to both views; the contrary of the 
argument put forward in the jati could also be taken as 
following by implication. ( Anuktasya* rihapattsh paksahaner 
upapattir cmuktatvad anaikantikaivac ccirthcipatteh. — NS 5.1.22). 
Moreover, anhapatti does not follow from mere negation 
unless it is necessary to explain something. For instance, 
because a solid stone falls it does not necessarily follow by 
implication that water which is not solid does not fall { na 
khctlu vai ghanasya gravnah patanam iti art had aoadyate 
dravandm apam patanabhava iti . — NB. 5.1.22 ). 

(IS) If the presence of a single (common) property were 
to make two things non-different, then all things would have 
to be regarded as non-different, because the property of 
existence is present in all. This contention is a case of Avisesa ~ 
varna (Parity per non -difference). ( Ekadharmopapatter avisese 
sarva v is esap rasatiga t sadbhdvopapatier avisesa-samah. — NS. 
5.1.23). The single common property ‘coming after effort' 
being present in word (sabda) and in jar, if these two things 
be regarded as non-different in that both are non-eternal, 
then ail things should have to be regarded as non-different 
because the one property of existence is present in all things. 

We may remark that the jativadin forgets that word and 
jar are regarded as non-eternal because they both have the 
property of ‘coming after effort’ which is invariably con- 
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comitant with non-eternality, and not because sadharmya in 
respect of one property is taken as entailing sadharmya in 
respect of other properties. Hence the answer to this jati is, 
as the Sutrakara puts it, that this is not tenable, as in the 
case of some common property the presence of certain other 
properties of the drstanta is possible, while in the case of 
others such presence is not possible (fc sac it taddhanno papateh 
kvacic canupapatteh pratisedhabhavah — NS. 5.1.24 ). Thus, in 
the case of the presence of * existence ' in all things, the 
invariable presence of no other common property is found 
possible, whereas if two thing's have the common property 
of ‘coming after effort’, further sadharmya between them 
in respect of ‘ non-eternalily ’ is found possible. Uddyotakara 
rightly stresses here also that no such consideration makes 
a probans fallacious or valid A valid probans is only that 
which is equipped with invariable concomitance positive and 
negative and not any other kind of probans {uktas ca viseso 
nvaya-vyati reka-sampanno heiur netarah iti — NV. 5. 1 .24 ). 

Uddyotakara shows the difference between sadharmya-sama 
and avisesa-sama that the former is based upon sadharmya in 
respect of one property only, whereas the latter is based on 
sadharmya on all points ( eka-samastabhedad bhedah eka- 
sadharmyat sadharmyasama samastasadharmydd arises a-sameti. 
— NV. 5.1,23). 

Udayana in his Bodhasiddhi notices a different interpre- 
tation of this sutra : The single property that constitutes the 
probans is really effective, so that if the subject { paksa ) 
and the example ( drstanta ) were taken as possessed of the 
probandum in common then they would be uon-different in 
every way ( sarvavisesah ) because they are known to have 
the probandum. 33 And then there would be non- difference 
between the paksa (e.g. word) and the drstanta (e.g. jar). If 
like jar, word has non-eternality, it must also have ghalatva 
(jarness). If the drstanta helps us to know one of its attri- 
butes, it must also make known other attributes. Udayana 
does not approve of this interpretation, for if avisesa-sama be 
such it could be included in utkarsa-sama. 
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(19) Upapatti- sama ( Parity per evidence) is based upon 
the presence of grounds for both views ( Ubhaya-karanopapatter 
upapatti-samah. — NS. 5.1.25). For instance, if word be held 
to be non-eternal because there is ground or evidence for its 
non-eternality, then there is ground for its eternality also in 
the shape of intangibility (asparsaiva), so it maybe regarded 
as eternal also. 

Uddyotakara says that the difference between upapalti- 
sama and prakarana-sama is that whereas in the former the 
grounds for eternality and non-eternality are simply stated 
as present in the same thing, in the latter, the opposiiion 
consists in the putting forward of the two contrary views in 
detail. SG In the former the full reasoning is not stated in 
detail, the grounds for the two conclusions being merely 
indicated, while in the latter the two views are set forth fully. 
In the former, says Udayana, the opponent just suggests that 
there can be a contrary argument, while in the latter he is 
concerned with proving the contrary view. 87 Jayatirtha is 
not inclined to accept upapatti-sama as a distinct variety of 
jati ( PP., p 70). 

The answer to upapatti-sama is that this rejoinder has 
no force because the presence of grounds in support of the 
original proposition is admitted even by the opponent when 
he speaks of the presence of grounds for both views. He 
admits that there are grounds for non-eternality, and there- 
fore he cannot deny it. * If it be urged that denial is due to 
contradiction ( vyaghata ) of the possibility of both eternality 
and non-eternality, this vyaghata applies as well to the 
jativcidin's view as to that of the vadin , and it cannot 
establish any one of the two views. If the presence of grounds 
for both views be admitted, the truth of the original proposition 
also is accepted, whereas if the presence of the said 
ground be denied in the case of the original argument, the 

* This is a frivolous answer where the intention of the speaker is not 
taken note of and he is trapped with a part of his expression. It is a 
case of a sort of chalet* 
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ground for the jativadms argument also is denied, and thus 
the jati stultifies itself. ( U pap alt i- k dr a n a bhyan ujndnad aprati- 
sedhah— NS. 5.1.26). 

(20) Upalabdh i-sama (Parity per apprehension) is based 
on the fact that what is attempted to be established is found 
to exist even in the absence of the cause mentioned (Nirdib (a- 
karcinabhave py upalambhad upalabdhi-samafi. — NS. 5 . 1 . 27 ). 
For instance, even in the absence of the character of coming 
after effort which is mentioned as the cause (i.e. ground) of 
non-eternality, this non-eternality is found in that sabda (sound) 
which proceeds from the breaking of the branches of the tree 
shaken by the wind, this sabda not being the product of the 
effort of any person. 

Uddyotakara sajs that what upalabdh i-sama does is to 
attribute to the vadin the view that what he says applies to 
all kinds of the paksa or subject ( e.g. all sounds and not 
to a particular kind of sound, the letter-sound only as the 
vadin meant it ) * and then to show that the probans is not 
invariably concomitant with the probandum, as the said 
probandum js found to exist even in the absence of the 
probans and the probans is not found in all cases and kinds 
of the paksa ( sarvasadhyaropena' vyapafcatvam sadhanasyety 
upalabdhisamdrthah . — NV. 5.1.27). Thus the probans may also 
be shown to be not invariably concomitant with what is 
expressed by the terms of the proposition as it is propounded 
( i.e, with the paksa). For instance, the original argument 
being ‘ sound + is non-eternal, because it is productive of 
another sound’ ( anityah sabdah sabdantarotpadakatvdt ), 
it is objected that the character of ‘ being productive of 
another sound ’ is not found in all sounds, the last sound of 
a series not being productive of another sound. 38 This is true 
even of the example cited in the Bhasya as the character 

* This is a good example of chain, 

+ What is meant is the sounds except the last ( see NVTT., p. 686— 

Yady apy anityah sabda iti srUyate tat ha' pi samarthyad adya iti vivaksitah). 
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of ‘coming after effort' is not found in the sound proceed- 
ing from the breaking of the branches of a tree shaken by 
the wind. 

The answer to this rejoinder is that as the property in 
question may be due to some other cause, the denial has no 
force. ( karanantarad a pi taddharmopapatter apratisedhah . — 
NS. 5.1.28). When the first party says 4 sabda is non-eternal 
because it is the product of effort, ’ what is meant is that 
it is produced from some cause, it is not meant to restrict 
the sabda to one particular cause only; hence if the property 
in question , viz. 'non-eternality' is found in sabda (sound ) 
produced from some other cause it in no way goes against 
the position of the vadin, Uddyotakara says that the vadin 
does not intend to deny that other kinds of the paksa can be 
due to other causes, or say that the paksa has not other causes 

It may be remarked that Uddyotakara tries to explain 
that upaladbhi- sam a has the characteristic of a jdti inasmuch 
as what it urges is the similarity of the probans to what is 
not a probans ( ahetusdmcinyai jatih — NV. 5.1.28). 

Udayana understands upalabdhUsama as imposing the idea 
of restriction or limitation on the expression of the vadin , 
which is not intended by him, and refuting him by putting 
forward different alternatives and showing their incompati- 
bility ( Tasmad vadivcikyasyd vadharane tdtparyam aropydva- 
dharanam vikalpya dusanam upalabdhi-sama ity Udayanah.-PP. t 
p. 71; also VV., p. 28). Udayana thus mentions five kinds of 
upalabdhi-sama ; 

{a) The subject is found even in the absence of the pro- 
ban dum which makes it a case of the urging of bcidha or the 
fallacy of contradiction, For instance, when the proposition 
is ‘Mountain has fire', it is urged : Does this mean that the 
mountain alone is fiery or that mountain is only fiery? It 
cannot mean the former as the kitchen, etc. also have fire; 
nor the latter for the mountain is found at times to exist even 
when there is no fire on it. 
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(b) The subject is found without the probans, this being 
a case of the fallacy of asiddha ; e.g. 

Argument — Mountain has fire } because it has smoke. 

Counter-argument — Is the smoke connected with the 
mountain to the exclusion of all other factors ( cuiyayoga- 
vyavacchedena ) or so as to be always connected with it 
( ayoga-vyavacchedena ) ? It cannot be the former, because 
bulls also are found to be associated with the mountain; 
nor can it be the latter for even the smoke is found only 
at times and not always on the mountain. 

( c ) The subject is found to exist without both probans 
and probandum. This is an amalgamation of the first two. 
Here both asiddha and badhita are urged. 

{d) The probandum exists without the probans, this 
being a case of cvyapti as the probans is not invariably found 
(as the mark) where the probandum is present. For instance, 
the original argument being 1 Mountain has fire because it 
has smoke', it is opposed by saying: What is meant here — 
that the mountain alone has fire, or that mountain lias only 
fire, or that fire can be inferred from smoke alone ? It can- 
not be the first as kitchen, etc. also are found to be such, 
nor can it be the second as trees also are found there, nor 
can it be the third as fire can be known from light also. 

(e) The probans exists without the probandum, in which 
case the necessary concomitance between the two would be 
wanting, and it is a case of ativyapti. For instance, the argu- 
ment being ‘ This is fiery, because it is a substance it is 
opposed by saying : Does this mean that it is fiery only; or 
that it is fiery, only because it is a substance ? It cannot 
meau the former because conjunction, etc. also are possible on 
account of its being a substance; nor the second because 
other lihgas (marks of inference) also are possible. 

It may also be noted that such a refutatory rejoinder to 
the original argument based on positive as well as negative 
concomitance would be justified, so it could rot be a jati 
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( sophistical refutation ). But the cases of purely negative 
concomitance can provide examples of this type, e.g. Dirinaga’s 
urging the fault of avydpti and ativydpti (the definition being 
too narrow or loo wide) in connection with the definition of 
pratijna or thesis ( ‘ sadhyanirdesah pratijncd — the two alter- 
natives being ‘ sadhya-nirdesa eva pratijna ’ and ' prat ijnaiva 
scidhya-nirdesah ) ( sec BS, pp. 54-55 and commentary ). 

(21) Anupalabdhi - sama (Parity per non-apprehension). 
We may say something by way of introduction before we 
define this jdtL The vet din argues that it is not true to say that 
word exists even before it is uttered and that if it is not heard, 
it is simply because there is non-apprehension of it due 
to some obstruction. We do not perceive any obstruction or 
any such cause of noil-apprehension. In the case of such 
things as underground water and the like, if there is non- 
apprehension of them it is due to the presence of obstruction 
(viz. surface of the ground under which the water lies ); but 
in the case of word we do not find its non-apprehension to 
be due to the presence of obstruction or any such cause of 
non-apprehension which would have certainly been perceived 
if it existed, as the surface of the ground is perceived. There- 
fore, it follows that word is non-existent before it is uttered. 
To this the opponent ( i.e. the jativadin ) gives the following 
rejoinder : As the non-apprehension of the obstruction is also 
not apprehended it follows that this non-apprehension is non- 
existent, and this proves the contrary, viz. existence of the 
obstruction. Opposition based on this contention is Anupalabdhi- 
sama (Parity per non -apprehension ). ( Tadanupalabdher 

anupaiambhad abhava-siddhau tad-vipantopapatter anupalabdhi- 
samah. — NS., 5.1.29. ) 

Tt may be noted in passing that Udayana gives a wider 
interpretation of this jati and makes it apply to all properties 
such as apprehension— non-apprehension (upalabdh i-anupalabdh i) , 
hatred— non-hatred {dvesa— advesa), produetion-uon-productiou, 

etc. which refer to an object and which are relative in 
1-23 
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character. For instance, the original argument being ‘ The 
ground has a jar on it because it is apprehended as having 
it ( b hut a lam ghaiavad tadvattayopalahdheh ), the jatlvadin 
argues : “That is said to be apprehended with reference to 
which there is apprehension in the form of apprehension. 
Is apprehension present with reference to itself in the form 
of apprehension or not ? If it be present it should be appre- 
hended like an object, and then it would be non-apprehen- 
sion, thus there would be svampasiddhi. If it be not present 
with reference to itself in its own nature, then it would not 
be apprehension, Similarly, is non-apprehension present with 
reference to itself in the form of non-apprehension? If it be 
present it should be non-apprehended like an object, and so 
should be absent, that is to say, should be of the nature of 
apprehension which is its opposite If not, then not subsisting 
in itself in its own form, it would not be non-apprehension 
at all. In either case, the probans adduced ‘because of non- 
apprehension 1 would be asiddha (unreal). Such arguments can 
be advanced in respect of iccha-aniccha, dvesa— advesa, etc 
also. Further, it is said that inference functions with respect to 
a doubtful thing, and a doubtful thing is an object of doubt. 
Is doubt present with reference to itself in this form or not? 
If it is, then being itself doubtful how could it render the 
object doubtful? And if not, it would not be doubt at all. 

Similarly, when the original argument is ‘ Mountain is 
fiery because it is smoky,’ it can be urged, “ Does the moun- 
tain subsist in itself in its own nature ? If it does, there would 
be the contingency of atmasraya ; if it does not then what 
is in itself a non-mountain cannot be a mountain as this 
involves contradiction/’ This jati is according to Udayana 
based on the urging of the impossibility, in the case of pro- 
perties referring to an object, of the presence or absence of 
one’s own character with reference to one’s self, ( See BS, pp. 
56-60; TR , pp. 293-298; VV., p. 28 ). This jati can be more 
aptly termed visayidharmasania , the name anupalabdhisama 
being given in view of one of its forms. 
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The answer to the above jati, says Aksapada, is as follows : 
Since non-apprehension is of the nature of negation of appre- 
hension, the reason urged is no reason at all ( Anupalanibhd- 
tmakatvad amipalabdher ahetuh. — NS., 5. 1.30). What is meant 
is that what exists forms the object of apprehension and this 
by reason of its being apprehended is asserted to be existent; 
while of the non— apprehension here the object is that which 
does not exist and this by reason of its being not apprehended 
is declared to be non-existent. The non-apprehension of 
the non -apprehension cannot negate the non -apprehension; 
operating as it does upon its own objective, which is non- 
apprehension, it cannot negate that objective, and when the 
non-apprehension of obstruction is not negated it can serve 
as an effective pro bans for proving the non-existence of the 
obstruction. 5 n As the Nydya-manjari points out, what is 
negated by a negation must be something positive; apprehension 
proves the existence, and non-apprehesion the non-existence 
of only positive entities; hence even the non-apprehension 
though it be of the non-apprehension of obstruction can 
prove the non-existence only of the obstruction and the appre- 
hension which are positive entities, and not of the non-appre- 
hension itself . i0 Further the presence and absence of one's 
several cognitions and experiences are clearly perceptible by 
every person, so no apprehension of non-apprehension is 
necessary ( jndna-vikalpaiiam ca bhavabliavasamvedanad 
adhydtmam. — 5.1.31.) (see BS., p.62). 

(22) If on account of sddharmya two things be regarded 
as having analogous properties, then all things should have 
to be regarded as non-eternal. This contention constitutes 
Anitya-sama ( Parity per non-eternal ity ) ( sddharmydt tulya- 
dhannopapatteh sarvdnityatvaprasaAgdd anitya-samah. — NS. 
5.132.). For instance, when the vadin says that sabda should 
be regarded as non -eternal due to its sddharmya with jar 
which is non eternal, he is faced with the contingency of 
having to regard all things as non-eternal owing to their 
sddharmya ( consisting of ‘ existence * ) with the jar. It may 
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be noted that this jati is based on sadharmya , but it also 
includes a similar rejoinder bised on vakJharmya as pointed 
out by Udayana. For instance, when the vad'm says that sahda 
should be regarded as non-eternal owing to its vaidharmya 
from akasa, then all the three worlds should have to be 
regarded as an ifya on account of vakJharmya from it. Similarly, 
if owing to sadharmya with the kite he ». the mountain be said 
to have fire, then owing to sadiar nya with it, everything in 
the universe should be regarded as having lire It can be seen 
that this jati is concerned with urging the contingency of 
the possession by all things of an analogous property by 
reason of sadharmya with, or vaidharmya from, a particular thing 
in respect of some property. Hence a more significant name 
than anitya-sama is sadhyadharma-sama. Anityasama is 
different from avisesa-sama in that the latter urges the non- 
difference of all things whereas the former urges that even 
vipaksas (heterologues) would become sapaksas (homologues) 
and vice versa on account of the possession of an analogous or 
different property by reason of sadharmya with, or vaidhannyci 
from, a particular thing in respect of some property. 41 
Jayatirtha holds that anitya-sama should be included in 
avisesa-sama and not accepted as a distinct variety (PP., p. 72). 

The answer to the above rejoinder is that if rejection 
of a thesis is to be based on the ground of sadharmya of 
all things in respect of a particular property, it would mean 
that rejection is based on sadharmya , and the rejection of 
the rejoinder or denial also would follow, inasmuch as the 
denial has sadharmya with the original argument in that both 
are equipped with the factors of reasoning, pratijna ( pro- 
position), etc. ( sadharmyad asiddheh pratisedhasiddhih prati - 
s&dhya-sadhannyat — NS. , 5.1.33 ). 

This answer puts the prativadin on the same footing as 
the vadin. The real answer is that what serves as the probans 
is that property which is definitely known to subsist in the 
example ( drstanta ) as being an infallible indicator of the 
probandum; and since such a probans can be of both kinds, 
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necessarily concomitant with certain properties and not so 
with others, there cannot be non-difference of all things and 
all things will not be sapaksas or vipaksas, there can be no 
non-difference among all things ( Drsfante ca sadhya sadhana 
bhavena prajnatasya dharmasya hetutvat tasya cobhayatha 
bhavan navisesah , — NS., 5.1.34 ). It is only a particular form 
of sadhartnya that constitutes the real probans and not just 
mere sadhartnya or mere vaidharmya ( evam sadhartnya -viseso 
hetur navi sesena scidharmya-matram vuidharmya-matram va. 
— NB.,5.1.34) What can rightly prove a conclusion is only 
such sadhartnya or vaidharmya as is invariably concomitant 
with the probandum. The sadhartnya adduced by the jativadin 
as the probans proving the non-eternal ity of all thing is 
‘existence’ which is not invariably concomitant with non- 
eternality, because there are several things which are existent 
and yet are eternal. 

In addition to this what has been said in answer to 
avisesa-sama. in NS., 5.1.24 applies equally here also. 

(23) Nitya-sama ( Parity per eternality ) is based on the 
contention that the character of non-eternal ity being eternal, 
it follows that the non-eternal thing is itself eternal ( nitya/n 
anityabhavad anitye nityatvopapatter nityasamah — NS. 5.1.35). 
The original proposition being ‘word (sabda) is non-eternal’, 
in opposition the jativadin urges : Is this non-eternality eter- 
nal in word, or is it non-eternal ? If it is present in word, 
at all times, then since the property * non-eternality ’ is ever- 
lasting, the thing to which this property belongs, viz. word, 
must also be everlasting; that is to say, word must be eternal. 
If, on the other hand, the property (non-eternality) is not 
present in word at all times, then since non-eternality would 
be at some time or the other absent in word, word would be 
eternal.This opposition based upon eternality constitutes Nitya- 
sama ( Parity per eternality ). 

Udayana interprets this jati in a wider sense. The 
mention of ‘ non-eternality ’ is meant to include all 
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properties. He defines mtyasama as follows : — When the 
opponent urges that a particular property intended to be 
proved cannot fulfil any of the alternatives of its having 
a particular character or otherwise, and so the subject 
cannot have this property, it is a case of nilya samti, the 
name being secondarily applied tu cases other then those based 
on eternality .' 43 The alternatives are, for example, eternal- 
non-eternal, different-non-different, effect-non-effect, existence- 
non-existence, real-unreal, enduring-non-enduring, one-many; 
other alternatives like dependence-independence, expressible- 
inexpressible, known-unknown, desired-undesired, effiicient- 
inefficent. etc. being included in these. For instance, the 
proposition being ‘ word is non-eternal \ the jativadin urges : 
Is non-eternality an effect or a non-effect ? If it be an 
effect, it could not be produced along with word, for 
otherwise they could not be the property and the thing 
having the property; hence also it could not be produced 
earlier than word. If it were produced later, word would 
initially be without it and so would be eternal. And thus 
there would be no scope for non-eternality, as the two are 
contradictory. If it be not an effect, its substratum (e.g. word) 
would also not be an effect. Still how could non-eternality 
be eternal as the two are contradictory ?— and so on. Such 
arguments by putting forth alternatives and showing that 
no property can be proved in respect of a thing are very 
common in works concerned with the refutation of rival views, 
e.g. Candraktrti’s Vrtti on the Madhyamlka-karika , Tattvopa - 
plavasimha of Jayarasi, V admails, Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati and the like. 

Another instance of nitya-sama. would be : A jar is so 
called because it is possessed of jar-ness ( ghatatva ). Is this 
jarness eternal or non-eternal ? If it be eternal, its substratum 
jar also would come to be eternal. If it be non-eternal it 
could not be of the nature of generality ( samanya).* z 

The answer to this jati is that inasmuch as while setting 
forth the alternatives of the everlasting character of non- 
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eternality and the like, the non-eternality in the subject of 
denial ( e.g. word ) is admitted by the jativadin, there can be no 
denial of it ( Pratisedhye nityam anityabhavad anitye-nityatvo- 
pcioatteh pratisedhabhavah. NS., 5.1.36 ). In fact, what is meant 
by word being non-eternal is that it is produced and ceases 
to exist on being destroyed, and there can be no scope for 
such a question as ' Does this non-eternality subsist in word 
at all times or not?’ Word is not the container {adhikarana) 
and non-eternality the contained Cadheya) because such a 
conception would involve self-contradiction in terms. 

As the Nyayamanjari says, if non-eternality be contained 
in word, then alone could there be any meaning in the con- 
tention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should 
be so, as the former could not subsist without the latter. But 
as a matter of fact, the relation of container and contained 
does not subsist between word and non-eternality, for 
sueh a relationship belongs only to positive entities, and 
non-eternality (which is equivalent to destruction or prad'namsa- 
bhava, posterior negation ) is purely negative, it is deter- 
mined by word but does not subsist in it. 44 Uddyotakara 
succinctly puts it thus : No question can be put as regards 
the eternality or otherwise of non-eternality, as non-eternality 
is not admitted as a. distinct property. ( Prasndnupnpattis ca 

prthagdhai mat vena nityatvasya nabhyu pagarticit . NV , p 546) 

Further, eternality and non-eternality are contradictory and 
S o the denial cannot be accepted, That these should belong 
to one entity is an impossibility. Hence the argument of the 
opponent conveys no sense at all. 46 

(24) Karya-sama (Parity per character of effect) is based 
on the diverse character of the products of effort. {Prayatna- 
karyanekatvat karya-samah.— NS., 5.1.37). For instance, the 
original proposition is : Word is non-eternal because it is the 
product of effort ( sabdah anityah prayatnanantariyakatvat). 
The opposition to this can be urged as follows : • Being a 
product of effort ’ signifies that a thing not having previous 
existence comes into existence, whereas * non-eternality ’ 
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signifies that a thing having come into existence ceases to 
exist. Such being the condition of things, karyasama is based 
on the diverse character of the products of effort. The fact 
of ‘ coming into existence after effort ’ we notice in two 
different circumstances, e.g. production of jar, and manifes- 
tation of things concealed under some obstruction by the 
removal of this obstruction by means of effort. There is 
no special reason to show whether sound actually comes 
into existence after effort, or is simply manifested after effort. 

Opposition based on the fact of both production and 
manifestation being equally the products of effort constitutes 
Karyasama : 

The answer to this jati is that even though there are 
various kinds of effects, effort cannot be regarded as the 
cause (of the manifestation of e.g. word), as there is not 
present any cause of its non-apprehension ( karyanyatve 
prayatnahetutvam anupalabdhikaranamtpapatteh — NS , 5.1.38).* 
In the case of word there is no cause of non-apprehension, by 
the removal of which as a result of effort there could come 
about the manifestation of word. Therefore, word is produced, 
and not manifested, by effort. 

Karyasama is different from sariisaya-sama which is 
based upon sadharmya with both kinds of things, this not 
being the case with the present rejoinder. It also differs from 
scidharmya-sama in that the latter does not proceed on the 
basic of an assumed prooans, whereas in the former ( karya- 
sama) i, the probans which has been staled by the vadin in 
one form (viz. ‘because it is produced after effort' ) is altered 
into a totally different form ( viz. * because it is perceived 
-.after effort’), as the Varttika says.- 6 

* This is how the Nynya- r n / ihj'ri rents the slitra. The Bhasya reads 
the last term as ‘anupalnbc/!iikarnnopopotte/i‘ > meaning where a thing 
is only manifested after effort causes of non-apprehension are 
present (not so in the case of word). 
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Udayana feels that this jati as stated by the Bhdsya is 
a correct answer as the two possibilities of a thing being 
produced or manifested are certainly there, and so cannot 
be regarded as a jati (which is asad-uttara). Hence karyasama 
is that in which urging the unreality (asiddhatva) of one of 
the factors of reasoning, viz. paksa, hetu, drstanta, one imagines 
something which can establish it and then pointing out a 
defect in it proves that it cannot establish ( paksa-hetu - 
drstantesu madhye kasyacid anumanahgasyasiddhatvam udbhavya 
taiscidhakataya lcincit svayam utpreksya tad -dusanenai va tat- 
sddhakabhavopasamharah karyasameti.-BS., p. 72). For instance, 
the original argument being ‘ Word is non-eternal, because 
it is brought about’ (anityah sabdah karyatvdd), the jativadin 
urges : ‘ It is not established that it is a kdrya ( something 
brought about ); a thing may be said to be a karya on accouut 
of its coming after effort; but a thing may be even mani- 
fested after effort. Therefore the hetu is asiddha ’. JayatTrtha 
would regard this as a case of chala ( i.e. scimctnya—chala ), 
as something not intended by the vadin is imposed on him 
(see PP., p. 73). 

Coming to the Buddhist and Jaina discussions on jati, 
we may note that these schools define jati as dusanabhasa 
(semblance of refutation). In the fourth chapter (pp. 26-30) 
of the Upayahrdaya, twenty dtisanas ( refutations based on 
sadharmya and vaidharmya ) are given instead of the twenty- 
four jatis of the Nyaya-sutra, sadharmya and vaidharmya 
being separately enunciated in the beginning on account 
of their being the fundamental principles on which most of 
the types of jati are based. They are ( 1 ) Utkarsasama, 
(2) Apakarsasama , (3) Bhedabhedasama, (4) Prasnabahulyam- 
uttaralpata, iS) Prasnafp atci-uttaraba h ulyam, (6) Hetusama 
(7) Karyasama , (8) Vyaptisama, (9) Avyapthama, (10 ) Kalasama, 
(II) Praptisama, (12) Apraptisama , (13) Viruddha, (14) Aviruddha, 
(15) Sarhsayasama, (16) Asarhsayasama, (17) Pratidrstantasama, 
(18) Srutisama, (19) Sruti-bhinna , (20) Anutpattisama .* T 
1-24 
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The new names that figure in this list are — bheciabheda • 
sama, prainabah ulya-u tlaralpatd, prasnal paid - uttctrabdhidya , 
hetusama , vydptisama, avydptisama, kalasama, yinuidha, 
aviruddha, asamsayasama, srutisama and sruti-bh inna. Of 
these kalasama is the same as the ahetusama of the N yciya- 
sfitra. We may give here a brief account of the others : 

(3) Bhedabhedasama 48 (Parity per difTerence-non-difTerence) 
is based on the repudiation of the drstanta ( example) whether 
it be regarded as non-different or different from the paksa 
(subject''. The original argument being — The soul is eternal 
because it is insensible, like akasa (Atrnd nityah indriyamtpa- 
labdhsh. akaso hy anupalabdher nityah. — UH., p. 27), this is 
attempted to be refuted by a counter-argument : Here if soul 
and cikasa be regard as non-difTerent, then having identical 
properties, how could akasa serve as a drstanta for the soul ? 
If they be regarded as different then they could not have 
sadharmya with each other and so one could not serve as a 
drstanta for the other, 

(4) Prasnabahulyam-uttardlpaid 49 This is illustrated as 
follows : The original argument is, ‘ Soul is eternal, because 
it is insensible, as the akasa being such is eternal. The 
counter -argument is : How can this be proved when what 
is insensible is not necessarily eternal ? This is a case in 
which the original argument (prasna) being put forth in 
detail, the answer to it is a brief one attempting to cut at 
the very root of it. 

(5) Prasndlpata-uttarabdhulya , 50 where the original argu- 
ment being brief, is refuted at length. For instance : 

Original argument — Soul is eternal, because it is insensible. 

Counter-argument — Insensible things are of two kinds, e.g. 
(a) atoms which are insensible but are non-eternal ( — 'according 
to the Buddhists), and ( b ) akasa which is insensible and 
eternal So how can you say that soul is eternal because it 
is insensible ? 
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These two (4-5) pertain more to the method of propounding 
the argument or the counter-argument, than to the logical 
flaw in the counter argument. Still since the author supplies 
no information, the names seem to be a bit intriguing. Gan 
they mean reading less than what is meant or reading more 
than what is meant? 

( 5 ) Hetusama 51 — (Parity per Reason). For instance : 

Argument — as in (4). 

Counter argument — Akasa and soul are different, so how 
could the insensibility of both be a reason ? 

The jatjvadin says to the vadin , " How can the probans 
which is the property of both paksa and drstanta which are 
different, be a probans?” 

Here it is suggested that sadharmya in respect of one 
property between things of two different classes cannot lead 
one to infer sadharmya in respect of another. The jativadin 
overlooks the fact that inference is possible if there is the 
relation of causality or identity between the property which 
serves as the probans and that which is to be proved. 

( 8 ) Vyapti-sama 59 — (Parity per extension or pervasion)- 
For instance : 

Original argument- is eternal> because j$ insensibIe 

Counter-argument— Now. akasa is all-pervading, so would 
it mean that all things are insensible? 

This jati is based on the attributing of the properties 
of an all-pervading entity to everything whatsoever. 

(9) Avyapti-sama 53 (Parity per non-pervasion ) — For 

instance : 

Original argument— Soul is eternal because it is insensible. 

Counter-argument — The non-pervading atom though it 
is insensible, is non-eternal, so how could the soul which is 
insensible be eternal ? 

This jati seems to be based on the analogy of avydpti, 
or of non-pervading things as the earlier one was based on 
that of all-pervading things. 
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(13) Vimddha Bi (Contrary) is based on the argument that 
the property of a greater part should apply to the whole. 
For instance : 

The original argument is — Everything is non -eternal; but 
the soul is not everything, so it is eternal." 1 

Counter-argument — You should have said that soul is 
non-eternal because it is ( part of) everything. Blanket which 
is somewhat burnt is said to be unburnt when the major 
portion of it is unburnt. 

Does the jativadin want to say to the vadin that his 
argument proves the contrary of what he wants to prove? 

(14) Aviruddha (Non-contradictory). 515 For instance : 

Argument — Soul is like akcisa because it is insensible : 

Counter-argument — Akasa has no sensuous experience, 
so the soul also should not have it; and if the soul be said to 
have sensuous experience, then akcisa also should experience 
pleasure, pain, etc. as the soul and akcisa are non-different. 

This jati is based on the argument that saclharmyci of two 
things in respect of one property entails sadharmya in respect 
of all properties irrespective af vycioti. This corresponds to 
avisesasama of the Nyaya-sutra. 

(16) Asamsayasama 5G ( Parity per non-doubt)— This is 
based on the argument that if a thing is not apprehended its 
existence or reality can be proved only if the cause of non- 
apprehension is pointed out. For instance : 

Argument — Soul is ( though it is not perceived ), because 
it is insensible. 

Counter-argument — On account of what obstruction is 
there non-apprehension of it ? The cause of non-apprehension 
must be pointed out; if there is no such cause, then the soul 
cannot be a real entity. 

* Prof. Tucci says, “This is in fact pratijnavirodha and such a thesis 
was considered by Dinnaga in Nyayamukha as viruddha paksabhnsa.” 
Notes, p. 22 (Buddhist Texts on Logic). 
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The jativadin forgets that an insensible may remain 
unapprehended even without an obstruction. This jati does 
not correspond to anupalabdhisama of the Nyaya-sntra. As 
Prof. Tucci says : This is at variance with it, almost its opposite. 

(18) Srutisama * 7 -Parity per sruti (testimony)-For instance: 

Argument — Soul is known to be eternal as the sTitras speak 
of its insensibility. 

Counter-argument — But it is also stated in the silt r a that 
* the soul is not And the Nirgrantha religion speaks of soul 
as non-eternal. If it were definitely accepted that soul is 
eternal, the conflicting opinions of the sntras would remain 
unaccounted for. 

This jati is based on the different views on the same 
topic expressed in sruti texts which are equally authoritative; 
acceptance of one sruti would create difficulty. 

(19) tfruti-bhinna 58 (difference in the different srutis ) — For 
instance, the prativadin argues that if the vadin knowing and 
accepting only one sutra text regards the soul as non-eternal 
then on the basis of the knowledge of other sntras, the 
soul can be regarded as eternal, and if it be said that there 
should be cognition in both ways then one and the same 
soul should come to have both eternality and non-eternality. 
This jati also is based on the difference of views expressed 
in the sruti texts on the same topic; only it urges a further 
difficulty if one deliberately accepts either or both of the 
conflicting texts. 

The Tarkasastra ( pp. 12-30) (ascribed perhaps wrongly 
to Vasubandhu) gives a three-fold division of faulty refutation 
( — same as jati of the Naiyayikas ) : (a) vi par it a -khandana, 
refutation which is not in agreement with facts ( yadi prati- 
stjiapitam khandanam samyagarthena na samyuktam syat tad a 
tad viparlta-khandanam ity ucyate. — TS., p. 12 ); (b) asat - 

khandanam , refutation based on wrong or meaningless statement 
( aparam asat khandanam, mithyavacanad asat. mithyavacanam 
tv ayathartham anarthakam ca. etad ucyate’ satkhandanam.~TS-, 
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p. 24); (c) viruddha-khandanam , refutation urged in a statement 
involving contradiction ( artha-visamvadakam viruddham ity 
ucyate, yathd prabhandhakarau sthiti-gatl visamvadake. tad 
viruddha-khandanam ity ucyate. — TS., p. 28). It may be noted 
that the Tarka-sastra uses the word ( dosopeta )khandana 
(faulty refutation) for the jati- type of refutation of the 
Nyaya-sutra . 

(a) Viparlta-khandana is ten-fold — (/) Refutation on the 
basis of sadharmya, called sadharmya-khandana ; (//) vaidharniya- 
khandana , (Hi) vikalpa-khandana , (iv) avisesa-khandana, 
(v) praptyaprapti-khandana, (vi) ahetu-khandana , (vi ) upatabdhi- 
khandana, ( viii ) samsetya-khandana, ( ix ) anukti-khandana, 
(refutation based on non-statement), (jc) karyabheda-khandana 
refutation based on the difference of result or function of 
the subject ( paksa ) and the example ( drstanta ). 59 

It can be seen that of these anukti-khandana and karya- 
bheda-khandana are not found in the Nyaya-sutra. 

(ix) Anukti-khandana G0 — There is absence of non-eternalily 
as it is not stated before. 

Argument — Word ( sabda ) is non-eternal because it is 
the outcome of effort (anityah sabdah prayatna-samutpannatvat). 

Counter-argument — If the assertion ‘effort’ be regarded 
as the cause of the non-eternality of word, then what does 
this come to ? It would only come to this that if ‘effort’ be 
not stated, word would be eternal. Being non-eternal before, 
how could it be eternal now ? That is to say, if the statement 
of the reason * because it is the outcome of effort ’ is the 
cause of the non-eternality of word, then word will not be 
non-eternal when the reason is not stated. 

This can be met by saying that this is viparlta-khandana. 
The reason put forth only manifests or indicates what is to 
be proved, it is not meant to generate or destroy it. The 
refutation put forth can be said to be successful only if the 
proof set forth by the vadin is demolished, but it is only a 
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semblance of refuiation ( khandanabhasa ) to say that non- 
eternality would not be there if the reason remains unstated. 
If the prativadin tries to refute the vadin's position by saying 
that the statement of proof is the cause of destruction then 
it would be a case of viparlta-khandana. 

(x) Kciryabheda-khartdana 61 — Refutation on the basis of 
difference of function or result brought about by the pa’esa 
and the drsianta. For instance : 

Argument — Word (sabda) is non-eternal, because it is 
brought about, like a jar. 

Counter-argument — Word and jar bring about different 
results and so they cannot possibly have the same property 
of non-eternality. 

The answer to this is that the vadin does not want to 
say that ■ word is non-eternal because it serves the same 
purpose as jar, what he wants to say is that ail things that 
are brought about are non-eternal. Smoke though different 
serves as an indicator of fire, similarly jar can serve to 
manifest the non-eternality of word. Another instance is : 

Argument — Word is eternal because it resides in dkasa 
which is eternal. If the as ray a ( substratum ) is eternal, the 
property must be eternal, as for example parimandalya in 
paramatiu — paramanu being eternal, parimandalya 'also is 
eternal. Word also must be eternal because it resides in the 
eternal akasa. Moreover, word must be eternal on account 
of its audibility ( sravanatva ); 'wordness’ (sabdatva) is appre- 
hended by the organ of hearing and is eternal, so word too 
is eternal due to that very reason. 

The Vaises ika gives a rejoinder to this : If word is 
established as eternal by a hetu (reason, cause) then since 
it is created by a cause, it is non-eternal. Therefore, word 
is non-eternal. 

Here the jdtivadin assumes that the hetu put forth is a 
kdraka ( originating ) cause, while it is simply a jnapaka 
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(indicator) hetu, and therefore refutes accordingly; hence this is 
a case of viparita-khatidana, as it tries to establish or prove 
a fault in the reasoning by assuming the opposite ( viparyayena 
taddosasthapanat. — TS.. p 24). 

It may be observed that the treatment of (w7/) samsaya- 
khcmdana is different from that of samsaya-sama in the Nyaya- 
sutra. Sarhsaya-khandana corresponds to karya-sama of the 
Nyaya-sutra. Dirinaga’s and Dharmakirti’s interpretation is 
in agreement with that of the Tarkasastra.* 9 * 

( b ) Asat •‘khandana is of three kinds : (xi) avarnya ( vyanjaka )* 
khandana, (xii) arthapatti{ vyanjka )khandana, ( xiii ) prati- 
drstanta{ vyan jaka} khandana. G 2 These are substantially the same 
as avarnya-sama, arthapatti-sama and pratidrsianta-sama of 
the Nyaya-sutra. 

(c) Viruddha-khandana again is of three kinds — 
(xiv) anutpatti-khandanuy {x v) nityata-khandana, (xvi ) svdrtha- 
vwuddha-khandana, this last not being found in the Nyaya- 
sutra. GZ If in refuting the vadin* s thesis the pratimdin contradicts 
his own position, it is a case of svartha-viruddha— khandana. 
For instance : 

Vadin — Word ( scibda ) is non-eternal, because it is 
generated like a sprout. 

Pratimdin — If the hetu (reason) unites with non-eternality 
then it would be the same as it: if it does not unite with 
h then it could not prove non-eternality. (This is an instance 
of prapti-sama and aprapti~sama). 

Vcidin — If your refutation unites with my proposition, 
then it would be an equal of it and so would not be able to 
refute my view; and even if it does not unite with it, it 
would not refute my view. Thus in refuting my view, you give 
up your own position. 

* See refutation of Dharmakirti’s definition in NVTT., p. 693 and 
TR., p. 307. 
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Prativadin — If the hetu (reason) were to come first, and then 
the pratijna ( proposition ), then in the absence of the pratijna, 
whose hetu could it be ? And if the pratijna were to come 
first and then the hetu, then the pratijna being established, the 
hetu would become superfluous. Thus the hetu would become 
asiddha (unreal). 

(This is an instance of ahetusama.) 

Vadin— Similarly if your refutation were to precede, aod 
my proposition ( pratijna ) to come after, then in the absence 
of my view, what could you refute ? On the other hand if 
my pratijna were to precede and your refutation to come 
after,- then my pratijna being established, your refutation 
would become useless. It may be urged that in order to 
refute your refutation I first approve of it and accept it. 
But this is not correct, because I do not refute your refutation, 
so my refutation is not based on yours; I only show the 
contradiction that is inherent in your own argument. 04 

Thus svartha-viruddha-khandana consists in putting for- 
ward a refutation which can apply with equal force to one’s 
own argument. 

It can be seen from the above that the Tarka-sastra 
recognises sixteen kinds of jatis. amalgamating the prapti- 
sama and the apravti-sama of the Nyaya sutra into one 
viz. praptyapraptikhandana. Further the samsaya-khandana 
of the Tarka-sastra corresponds to karya-sama of the 
Nyaya-sutra. Anukti-khandana , karya-bheda-khandana and 
svarthaviruddha-khandana are three kinds of jatis not found 
in the Nyaya-sutra. 

Tarka-sastra' s classification of jati or dosopeta-khatidana 
into three divisions viz. vipanta-khandana , asat or abliuta- 
khandana and viruddha-khandana, was accepted by Vadavidhi 
( also ascribed to Vasubandhu ), but it was not accepted by 
Dirinaga ( 5th cent. ) in his Nyayamukha or his Pramana- 
samuccaya . os Vasubandhu (4th cent. ) reduced the number of 
the different types of jatis . and though Dirinaga has not dropped 
1-25 
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the topic of jati altogether, he has made a further reduction 
of the types to fourteen (-based on sadharmya , vciiclhcirmyci , 
vikalpo, avisesa, p rap t yap rapt i, ahetw upalabclhi, s a ms ay a- anukti, 
prasahga, arthapatti, anulpatli, nitya , svhrthaviruddha). Dihnaga 
does not seem to attach much importance to jati as a distinct 
topic of study. He says that there can be an infinite number 
of such dusanhbhasas (wrong refutations having the semblance 
of refutations). They are wrong syllogisms and arc nothing but 
logical fallacies, of which an exhaustive system has been 
established by Dihnaga in his Hetucakradamaru and other works. 

Dihnaga says, “ Refutation consists in showing that the 
formulation of a syllogism is defective ( nyuna, etc.).’ The 
fallacies of refutation are called jatis ( Karikh xix ) 0G 

“The jatis such as ‘balancing the homogeneity’ ( sadharmya ) 
etc. are called fallacies of refutation, since these ( kinds 
of counter-syllogism) are generally imagined against a valid 
inference in order to bewilder the mind of the opponent, but 
they cannot show that the previous thesis has not been exactly 
formulated”. They are called jati because they refute without 
following the rules of logic and because being falsely imagined 
as a (real) refutation, they ( have the appearance of being) 
analogous to that. If such a kind of argument is imagined in 
order to refute an inference, which has been established 
without respecting the rules of logic, then the cases are two : 
either the opponent does not notice the mistake of the 
inference ( in which case there would be the ground of defeat 
called paryanuyojyopeksana ) or he shows the process of that 
mistake (which would be a case of dusana)’ >G1 

“ Jatis such as those (already enunciated) and which have been 
expounded by Aksapada are said to have in general the nature 
of fallacies of the refutation, since they are commonly accepted 
as such ( saprasiddha ). The jatis that are expounded by other 
systems (sastras) must also be stated in the same way, since the 
formulation of these (jatis) differs only a little from that of 
the others already referred to. An infinite variety of jatis can 
be established; therefore, I do not enunciate them all.’' 08 
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Dharmakirti (625 A.D.) also says in his Nyayabindu that 
refutation ( dusaija ) consists in indicating deficiency (nyunata) 
and other fallacies in an argument. Refutation signifies the 
exposing of fallacies, the fallacies consisting in the failure 
to prove something. Refutation hampers the establishment of 
the doctrines advanced by the opponent. Jatis have the 
semblance of refutation. (Dnsunam nyunatadyuktih; ye piirvam 
nyunatadayah sddhanadosa uktcis tesam udbhavanam dnsunam; 
tena pares tarthasiddhi-prati ban dhdt. dusanabhasas tu jatayah. 
— NyB. Ill, 139-140 The word jati expresses similarity. 
Jatyuttaras ( counterfeit or sophistical answers or rejoinders ) 
resemble answers ( uttara ) because they are stated in the 
place of correct answers. Jatyuttaras are exposures of non- 
existing or wrong fallacies ( anudblwtadosodbhavanani jaty- 
uttaratnti — NyB. III. 141).° 9 These fallacies may be fallacies 
of the formulation of the argument ( sadhanadosa ), or of 
the pro bans ( hetu ) or subject ( pahs a ) or example ( drstanta ). 
A true refutation exposes such fallacies and convinces the 
judges of their being fallacies. Dusanabhasa on the other 
hand is exposure of a non-existing or wrong fallacy, and so 
cannot demolish the view of the other party. 70 

The Jaina logicians mostly define jati as ‘ mithyottaram' , 
a wrong answer. The Jaina logicians prefer this definition 
to that given by the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.18 ( sadharmya- 

vaidharmyabhyam pratyavasthanam jatih), because this latter 
definition can also apply to opposition based on sadharmya and 
vaidharmya, even when the original argument of the vadin is 
a fallacious or invalid one. What harm could there be if it does ? 
Why, Uddyotakara himself has said that jati should not be 
employed by way of opposition to an invalid argument. For, 
under such circumstances, is the prativadin who employs a 
jati aware of the fallacy in the vadin 1 s argument or is he 
not ? If he is, then he should have exposed that fallacy and 
nor resorted to jati by way of opposition. Even if the vadin 
declares after listening to the jati that there was a flaw in 
his argument which the prativadin did not expose and instead 
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employed a jati, yet the prativadin employing the jati has no 
chance of victory, only the ignorance of both parties is dis- 
closed If the opponent employs a jati without being aware 
of the fallacy really present in the v a dins argument, the 
employment of the jati serves no purpose. Hence the definition 
as given by Akalarika, viz., ‘ mithyottararh jati It is better as there 
is no such difficulty involved. 1 ' Thus in the view of the Jaina 
logicians, jatis can in no way determine victory or defeat as 
the Naiyayikas believe, because they are false answers which 
are inconsequential. 

Akalarika has given the following illustrations of jati 
as put forth by rival schools against the Jaina doctrine of 
Non-absolutism ( Anekantavada ) : (a) If as the Jainas say there 
is difference-cum-non-difference ( hhedabheda ) between things 
by their very nature, then when a man is invited to partake 
of curds, does he rush towards a camel, curds and camel 
being non-different i.e. one? ( b ) The Sugata is said to have 
been, many a time, born as one animal or the other; and 
an animal as the Sugata. Yet why is it that the Sugata is 
accepted as worthy of honour whereas an animal is regarded 
as fit to be devoured ? 79 

The Jaina logicians, like the Buddhist ones, say that there 
is no limit to such cases of opposition by counterfeit rejoinders 
(jati ) 7 3 and so it is not possible to fix or determine their 
number. Yet they have no objection to Aksapada’s classification 
into twenty-four types as it is quite comprehensive and other 
types can be included in these, It is rightly remarked that 
the solution of all types of jati lies in the examination of the 
probans ( hetu ) as to whether it has the characteristic, 
viz. anyathanupapannatva , ‘not being otherwise possible’ or 
incompatibility with the opposite’, that to say, whether it is 
invariably concomitant with the probandum. Such attempts 
at throwing dust in the eyes, as jati , etc. cannot be successful 
if the probans in the original argument possesses the 
unmistakable character of a sound probans. When however the 
opponent ( prativadin ) employs a jati, the vadin on his part 
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should formulate a sound answer and never take his stand on 
other jatis by way of opposition as this would not lead to any 
conclusion and would be incompatible with the canons of 
genuine dialectic. 74 

It may be noted in passing that Hemacandra's explana- 
tion of the word ‘ jati ’ and exposition of jati are almost 
verbatim the same as those of Dbarmottara in his Nyaya- 
bindutlkci, III. 1 39— f f. ( Sadhanadosodbhavanam dusatiam. 
abhutadosodhhavanani dusanabhasa jatyuttarani.- PM. IJ. 1.28-29). 
Hemacandra says that they are rejoinders by similarity with 
correct rejoinders, and are as it were reflections of true 
arguments and are employed in opposition to a valid or 
fallacious probans advanced by the vadin when the true 
nature of the defect is not realised at once ( or, we might 
add, when the prativadin cannot find a sound argument to 
save his position). 76 It can be seen that with regard to the 
topic of jatis, Hemacandra seems to be influenced more by 
the Naiyayilcas than by any of the Jaina logicians before him. 

Summing up, we may say that jati is a sophistical 
refutation or counterfeit rejoinder which being logically 
unsound is incapable of refuting the other party's argument. 
Such rejoinders are mostly based on sadhatmya and vaidhartnya, 
but as we have seen there are some types of jati in which 
these can be said to be present only distantly or not at all 
The common characteristic of all jatis is that they lose sight 
of vyapti ( invariable concomitance between the probans and 
the probandum ) which is the very corner-stone of inference 
in Indian logic. We can guess that the section on jati in early 
works on logic is a collection and classification of sophistical 
refutations actually advanced by debaters. The restricted 
scope of some jatis, e.g. avisesasama, nityasama, etc. as 
defined in the Nyaya-sulra may be regarded as supporting 
our surmise. They indicate an immature stage of logical reasoning 
in its formal accept. Their scope was widened by the later 
logicians, especially by Udayanacarya. In their own times 
such arguments might not have failed to convince, or might 
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have even passed as sound or forceful arguments, or might 
have served to bewilder the other party. But on being 
properly examined and checked they were found to be 
defective, and it is quite likely that in trying to specifically 
detect the flaw in such a /^//-argument — whether it pertained 
to the hetu (probans) or the paksa (subject) or the drsianta 
(example) or in general to the deficiency in respect of vyapti 
or the relation between the hetu (probans) and the sadhya 
(probandum) — the requirements of valid reasoning came to be 
determined and formulated. It might have been thus that the 
formulation of the vpapti (the rule of invariable concomitance), 
the kinds of logical fallacies, the characteristics of a valid 
hetu or paksa or drsianta , the laws of thought and the 
essential and the inessential elements of reasoning came to be 
determined and ascertained. The section on jati indicates that 
vyapti was regarded from very early times as indispensable, 
rather as the very basis of inference in Indian logic, it being 
checked and verified by means of the drsianta ( example ) 
having the same properties ( sadharmyena ) or having contrary 
properties ( vaidharmyena ). 

The logicians generally do not approve of the employment 
°f jati; for being logically unsound, jatis cannot as a matter 
of fact refute the thesis of the other party, and in no case 
should one answer a jati with a jati as then the debate would 
°se all its charm and dignity. Still the topic of jati is 
treated in works on Indian logic so that being fully acquainted 
with their character, people might avoid the use of jatis 
(sophistical refutations) or detect them if employed by others. 

ome logicians even do not object to the use of jati in 
exceptional circumstances. As Vacaspati says, when a man 
upholding the authority of the Veda is met with arguments 
against its authority and on the spur of the moment he 
does not find proper answers to these, he may state what 
is really a jati if he feels that by doing so he would be 
able to stop the infectious tendency to challenge the authority 
of the Veda from spreading among kings and the people at 
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large. One who thus puts forward a jati knowingly just takes 
a chance in case the other party is not able to find the right 
answer or detect the flaw in his argument; his idea is that 
rather than be totally defeated it is better that the issue be 
rendered doubtful. But in other cases a jati is urged 
unknowingly, especially when the debate or discussion is a 
subtle and long one, when one passes from one point to 
another and seeks to find analogies to prove one’s position. 7 c 


NOTES 

1 Vacana-vighato yah kriyate saraanya-sabdasya visesaneka-sarabandhitve 
sati avivaksitadhyjrropena chalam tad veditavyam. — NV. p. 176, 

2 See also TR., pp. 240-246. 

3 Note that only the U payahrdaya gives four different meanings of ‘nava’- 
navah , nava, na vah , navah — yatha kascid aha — yo may a parihiiah sa 
nava-kambalah. atra dusanarn (vadet) yad bhavata parihitam tad ekam 
eva vastram katham naveti, atra prativaden maya navaity uktam tatha 
ca navah kambalah na tu naveti. atra dusayet katham nava? nava-lomair 
nirmitatvan nava ity ukte prativsdi vadet tattvato’parimitani lomaoi 
katham nava lomamty ucyate. atraha. nava it maya purvam uktam 
na tu nava-samkhya. atra dnsanam. tad vastram yusmakam eveti jfiataxh 
kasmad etan na vah kathyate. atrottararii. maya nava ity uktam 
kintu na va iti noktam. atra dusanam. bhavatah ksyam kambalo vaste 
iti pratyaksam etat. katham ucyate navah kambalah. ayarii hetvabhasa 
ity ucyate vgk-chalarh ca.— UH., pp. 14-15 {Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist 
Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources — G. Tucci, GOS ). 

4 See NB., 1.2.12; and NVTT., p. 350 

5 Tasya pratyavasthanam-jftatva’jnatva va prayogatpratisedhanupapattih, 
yadi tgvan navakambalasyartham buddhva nayam nava-kambala iti 
pratyavatisthate tadarthantaram aha. anyad budhvate’nyat pratisidhyate 
iti. atha punar naiva navakambalasyartham budhyate tathapy ajnanam 
iti.— NV., p. 177. 

6 Yad vivaksitam artham apnoti catyeti ca tad atisamanyarii yatha 
brahmanatvam vidyacaranasampadam kvacid apnoti k vac id atyeti. 
samanya-nimittam chalam samanyacchalam iti. — NB. 1.2.13. 
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7 Asya ca pratyavasthanam— avivaksitahetukasya visayanuvadah, prasarnsa- 
rttaatvad vakyasya. tad atrasambhutartha-kalpananupapattih. yatba 
sambhavaaty asmin ksetre salaya iti anirakrlarn avivaksitam ca bija- 
janma, pravrtti-visayas tu kselram prasasyate. so’yarh ksotranuvado- 
nasmin salayo vidhiyanta iti. bijat tu salimrvrtlih suli in vivaksila. 
evam sambhavati brahmane vidyacarana-sampad iti sampad-visayo 
brahmanatvarh na sampaddhetuh. na eatra hetur vivaksitah visayanu- 
vadas tv ayam prasarhsarthatvad vakyasya — sat i brahinanatve sampad- 
dhetuh samarthah iti. visayam ca prasarhsata vakyena yatba hetutah 
pbalanirvrttir na pratyakhyayate. tad evam sati vacana-vighato’- 
sambhotartha-kalpanaya nopapadyata iti- — Ibid. 

8 This siitra has been interpreted differently by the N yaya-vartt ika and 
the N ya ya-sutra~vivarana . But this does not make any difference ulti- 
mately, so it is not necessary to give these interpretations here. 

9 See NV., 1.2.14. 

10 Atra samadhih-prasiddhaprasiddhe prayoge vaktur yathabhiprayam 
sabdarthayor abhyanujna pratisedbo va nacchandatah. pradkana- 
bhutasya sabdasya bhaktasya ca gupabhutasya prayoga ubhayor loka- 
siddbah. siddhe prayoge yatha vaktur abhiprSyas tatha iabdarthav 
anujfieyau pratisedhyau va nacchandatah. yadi vakta pradbana-sabdam 
prayunkte yathabhjjtasy abhyanujna pratisedbo va nacchandatah. atha 
gunabhutam tada gunabhutasya. yatra tu vakta gunabhatarii sabdam 
prayupkte pradhanabhutam abhipretya parah pratisedbati, svamamsaya 
pratisedho’sau bhavati na paropalambhah.— NB„ 1.2.14. 

11 NVTT., 1.2.16 (p. 535). 

12 Vak-cbalam evopacaracchalam tadavisesat. na, tadarthantarabhavat. 
avisese va kiiicit sadharmyad ekacchala-prasangah. NS. 1.2.15-17. 

13 See PKM, pp. 649-651; TSlv, pp. 294-297, SV., Tiku, p. 315; PM., 
Svopajm-vrtti , II. 1.29, p. 62. 

14 Sa dusarjaparisphurtau vijigisaya’sya prayogo buddhi-parvakah. 

kvacit tatparyabhramad asya patah- prathama-kaksayarh na sambhavati. 
dvitiya-kaksasu asya sambhavah. truya-kaksasadbhavanam. para- 
tatparya-visaye sabda-tatparyasamCarena dosana-vacanam chalam 
iti Samanya-laksanam. vadina’nyathabhipraya-parvakam vadyantarena 
dusanabhidhanam va kalpitadusya— dusanarh chalam ity acaryab- tat 
trividbarh — vak-chalam, samanyacchalam, upacaracchalarh ca. tatra 
mukhyartha’tatparyena prayukte mukhyartha-samcarenabhidhanam 
vak-chalarii. tad api trividham— dhaimipada-samcarat dharma-pada 
sarhearad ubhayapada-samcarac ca. tad api pi atijfia-hetu dislantabhedan 
navavidham 
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Vivaksitavakyarthe tiitparyasariicarad dfisanabhidhanarrs samanya- 
cchalam. tac ca pada-vakya-tatparya-sariicarad dvividham api pratyekam 
sadvidham. tad yatha. sambhave niyama-tatparya-samcarah — ayarh 
sambhavita-vidyab brahmanatvad ity ukte, brahmanatvaiii na 
vidyavattva-niyatarii vratye vyabhicarat. oiyame sambhavah— ■ yo 
dbnmavan sa vahniman' ity ukte, sambhavati dhnmavati vahnir 
na tv e t a vata d h □ i j * ad vah ni-s id d h i r api. u d d esy e v id hey at va - sa mcarah — 
^abdo’nitya iti sabdam uddisya’nityatve vidheye na hi yo* nityah 
sa sarvah sabdah, ghatader anityasya’ pi asabdatvad ity amsabadliah. 
vidheye uddhesyatva-sariicaro yatha — anityam karyam anityatvsd ity 
ukte karyatvam yad vidheyam tatroddesyatva-samcarat sadbyavisistatva- 
bhidhanam. visesane visesyatva-samcarad yatha — ‘dvija-satam bhojitam’ 
ity acetanayah sata-sariikhyaya bhojitvasambhava iti. visesanantare 
visesanantara-sariicaro yatha— satam dvijatayo bhojitah iti. Sanakadayo 
bhojitah na dvijalayah ity atra vijesye visesanantara-samcarad api 
saptanu vidha sambhavati, tatha’pi' visesane visesya-samcarasya”- 
krtiganatvena tat-sangrahah. 

Upacara-vrttya prayukte mukhya-tatparyakataya dusanam upacara- 
cchalam. maricah krosantity ukte maficasya’cetanasya krosana-kartrtvam 
anupapannam iti. kathayarh laksanayah katham prayoga iti cet, na, 
Iaukika-laksanaya mukhya-tulyatvat, as y a* pi pratijfia-hetu-drslanta- 
srayataya nava vidhah .... 

Tad eteSu chala-prabhedesu pratyuttaram evam uhaniyam. nava- 
kambalatvad iti nutana-kambalatvam vivaksitarii, na tu nava-samkhya- 
yogikambalatvam ity asiddhyudbhavane niranuyojyanuyogam te nigraha- 
sthanam iti; dusanesv apy evam chalara aha my am iti. — VV,, pp. 20-21. 

15 See PP., pp. 59, 5! . 

16 Prayukte hi hetau yah prasango jayate sa jatih. sa ca prasangah 
sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyaiii pratyavasthanam upalambhah pratisedha 
iti. ‘udaharana-sadharmyat sadhya-sadhanam hetur’ ity asyodaharana- 
vaidharmyeoa pratyavasthanam. ‘ udaharana-vaidharmyat sadhya- 
sadhaDarii hetur * ity asyodaharana-sadharmyena pratyavasthanam. 
pratyamkabhavaj jayamano’rtho jatih. — NB., 1.2.18. 

17 Sutrarthas tu yalhasruti na punar udaharana-sadharmyena udaharana- 
vaidharmyeija ve'ti. kimartham idam ucyate ? vyapakartham— yadi 
yathasruti sutrartho bhavati tada sarva-jatayo vyapyante yena kenacit 
sadharmyarii yena kenacit vaidharmyam iti. laksane jatinam avyapaka- 
tvarii tu dosali. Bhasye udaharana-sadharmyam udaharan a- vaidhar- 
myam codaharanartham iti yatha codaharapena evam anudaharanena’* 
piti.r-NY;, p. 179. 

< \ 1-26 s ■ J ‘ r ■ -■ *••••»• 
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18 Sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam iti savadharano nirdesas tena vyapti- 
nirapeksabhyam sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam iti savadharano nirdesas 
tena vyapti-nirapeksabhyam sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam pratyavasthg- 
nam dusanabhidhanam jatir ity arthah- yady apy ubhabhyarh pratyava- 
sthanasya pratyeka-pratyavasthatie'vyaptir eka-pratyavasthiinasya 
laksanatve parapratyavasthane’vyaptih. na va'nyatara-pratyavasthanam 
niyatam, sarvatra jatav abhavat tathapi vyapti-nirapeksataya dusana- 
bhidhanam ity eva vacyam tena ca sandarbhena dasanasamarthatvarh 
svavyaghgtakatvam va darsitam. tatha cacchaladibhinna-dnsanssamartham 
uttaram svavyaghatakam uttaram va jatir iti sacitam. sadharmyasamadi- 
caturvi rasa ty any any atvarii tadartha ity api vadanti. — NSV., 1.2.18. See 
also Nyayasutra-vivarana, 1.12.18. 

19 Sadbarmyena pratyavasthanam avisisyamanam sthapana-hetutah 
sadharmya-samah, avisesam tatra tatrodaharisyamah. evam vaidharmya- 
sama-prabhrtayo’pi nirvaktavyah- — NB.,’5.1 . 1 . 

20 Samikaranartham prayogah samah sadharmyam eva samara vaidhar- 
myam eva samam iti samarthah samjkaranarthah prayogo drastavyah- 
samikriyatam parapakso ma va’kari, ayam tu samikaranartham pravartate. 
yatha loke kutumbartham ghatata iti. visesa-hetvabbavo va samarthah 
na bhavata visesahetuh kajeid apadisyata iti. enam artham urarikrtya 
pravartate yathabhntam bhavatah sadhaoam tathabhntam mamapiti. 
....na ca vgdi-prativadinos tulyata samarthah jater asaduttaratvat— 
niyamenaiva jativadi asadvadi bhavati vadinam tu sadasadvaditve 
aniyama iti.— NV., pp. 530-531. 

21 Aoye tu vaktrdharmam vacana upacaranti. jativadi hi samah sadharano 
notkrsto’pakrsta ity arthah, sa ca sadharmyadyuttaradvaraivonmyata iti 
uttaram eva samam; apakrstam uttaram dvedha bhavati dusanasamartham 
apy asiddham, siddham api dusanasamartham. prathamam api kalpita- 
dusyam yat tac chaiam uktam akalpita-dusyam tu kevalaniranuyojya- 
nuyogo vaksyate, sesam jatir ity ansna samanya-taksanam sucitam 
bhavati. tatha ca Varttik am -“jatir nama sthapanahetau prayukte yah 
pratisedhasamartho hetuh iti. vayam tu brumah, tat trayam, caturthas 
cayam arthah yaj jatyuttaram parasadbanam iva svatrnanam api 
vyapnotity atah sva-para-samyat samam ity icyate. tatha ca svatma- 
vyaghatakatvam naraa sarva-sadharana-diistatva-ruulam asya sacitam 
bhavati,— BS., pp. 5-7. See BS., pp. 4-7. 

22 See NVTT., p. 673. 

23 Pratyekam tridha caite jati; sad-visaye, asad-visaye, asaduktike ca. 
tatradyodaharanam Varttike. dvitiyodaharanam tu nityab sabdah sparsa- 
sunyatvad akasavad ity upasamhare, naitad evam, asti hy anityena’pi 
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sadharmyam prameyatvam, tatah kirii nanityo ghatavat. na ced 
evam, nityo'pi na syat, a vise sat; yad va, asty akasenaiva vaidharmyam 
apy asmadadi-bahyakarana-grahyatvari), tatah kirii nanityo ghatavat. na 
ced evam, nityo’pi nasyat, avisesat. trtiyodaharanaih Bhasye-'uktiniatracn 
atra dustarh uartha’ iti pradarsanarthaih Varttika-tatparyam upeksoktS 
Tatparyacaryaih, ‘saduttaram apy uktidosenaiva jatir’ity asyarthasya prati- 
drstanta-prakaranasamadau svayam eva spbuiikaranat. — BS., pp. 9-10. 

24 Avidyamanadharraadbyaropa iitkarsah, vidyamana-dharmopacayo’- 
pakarsah, varnyah sadhyah, avarnyah asadhyab-, vikalpo visesah ete*3m 
dharmsnam udbhavanarthah prayoga utkarsa-samadayo jstayah.sadhya- 
s 5 dhana-dharinayos tulyataya pratyavasthanarii sadhy asamety ucyate. 
— NV. # pp. 532-533. 

25 See BS., p. 19-20. 

26 Ssdhanadharmayukte drstante dharmantara-vikaipat sadhyadharma- 
vikalpam prasajato vikalpasamah. — NB., 5.1.4. 

27 Hetvadyavayavasamarthyayogi dharmah .sadhyah tarn drstante prasajatah 
sadhy asamab • — N B. , 5.1.4. 

28 Asat sadhy ate na tu sat. praptam ca sat. asatah praptyasambhavat, 
tasman na sadhyam. api ca yena yasya praptis ten a tasyaikyam eva; 
yatha gayiga sagaram prapta sagarena sangata sagarenabhinna tadvad 
evsbhinne cet sadhya-sadhane nasti sadhya-sadhana-bhavah tasya 
bhedadhisthanatvad ity api drastavyam. — NVTT., p. 667. 

29 Iyarii ca jatih sarvahetvapavada-dvgrika yadi jfiapako hetur apadisyate 
tathapi, yadi karakas tat ha pi ti. sa ceyarii karya-karanatvapavada* 

. dvarena pravartamsna vyahata bhavati. ko vyaghatah, uttarasyanutthanam. 
katham iti. yad idam uttaram prapya’rtham karanatvapavadadvarena 
sadhayed aprapya veti tasyapi pratisedhyam prapya va'prapya veti 
samo dosah — NV,, p. 536. 

30 Sadhyasamo hi drstante sadhy avaddhetvadyavayavam prasanjayati. pafica- 
vayava-prayogasadhyatarii drstantagatasya’nityatvasya prasafijayatity 
artbah. prasanga-samas tu drstantagatasya’nityatvasya pramanamstra- 
sadhyatam ity apaunaruktyam. — :NVTT., p. 678. 

31 Utpannab khalu ayarii sabda iti bhavati. prag utpatteb sabda eva nasti. 
utpannasya sabdabhavac chabdasya satah prayatnanantariyakatvam 
anityatva-karanam upapadyate. karanopapatter ayukto’yam dosah— 
prag utpatteb karangbhavad iti, — NB., 5.1.13. 
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32 Yatha J nutpannas fantavo na patasya karaaam talha sabdotpatteh 
prag anutpannarh prayatnanantanyakatVam nanityatvasya karanam iti 
sadhamnyena pratyavasthanam ity asty Gamsoya-Iaksanam Sty arthah. 
etavata carthapattrsamaya anutpatti-samato bhedo darsitah ihaoutpannair 
ahetubhih samyena karya-pratisedfoat arthapattisamavam vakyartha- 
vipantaropena pratisedhad iti. — NVTT , p, 680, See also NV. 5 p.539, 

33 Yat tu khaloktam asati sadhye kasya sadhanamiti? yat tu nirvartyate 
yac ca vijfiapyate tasyeti, — NB., 5 1.19, 

34 Kah punar asyati praptyaprapti-samabhyam bhedah sadbya-sadhanabhava- 
pratisedhasyobhayatrapi tulyatvad iti cet, tatra svarnpatah sannikarsa- 
sannikarsacinta, iha tu karanatah (kalatah?); te arthadvarike, iyatti 
sabda-dvarika, te hi [dvi ? jvikaJpopakramc, iyarh trivikalpopakrama 
tatra s ihakarisaktir dasya iha svarapasiktih, te . visasa^asiddhi-desana' 
bhase, iyam pratikulatarkadesanabhaseti. — BS*, pp. 4N42, 

35 Arsye tv idarh sotram anyath^i ^yacaksate. tatha hy ckadhannopapatteh 
sadhana-dharmasya prayojakatvad avisese sadhya-dhaniiavatta- 
laksane paksadrstantayob sarvavi§esah farva-prakareagvisesah prasajyeta 
sadbhavopapatter iti, sahitya-sadbbavopapatter iti,— BS . „ p, 47. 

36 Upapattisama prakaranasamato na bhidyata iti tatra’pi nityanitya- 
karanopapattir iha'piti, na, nityanitya-karanasyaikatro papal tefi — nitya- 
karanarn cg’nitya-karanam caikatropapadyata ity upapattisamah nitya- 
nityapaksabhyam pratyavasthanat prakaranasama iti bliedah. — NV., 
5J.25 (p. 542], 

37 See BS., p. 50 and Vardhamaaa’s Prakuka on it. 

38 See NV, 5.1.27. 

4 

39 See NB., 5.1.30; NVTT., p. 688. 

40 Avarananupalabdhir nasty anupalabdher iti yo’yam hctur uktah sa na 
hetuh anupalambhasvabhavatvad anupalabdher upalambha-pratisedha- 
rthakatvad ity arthaft, astitva-nastitve hi bhavanam upalambhanupa- 
larribhabhyam avasthapyete; yad upalabhyate tad asti sasavad, yan 
nopalabhyate tan nasti tad-visanavat, nopalabhyate ca sabdasyavaranam 
mnlodakader iva mrttiikety anupalambhan nastiti gamy ate, anupalambho 
hy ayam avaranavisayo nanupalabdhi-vi?ayah sa avaranasyaiva 
avaranarii gamayati n anupalabdher ity anupalabdher bhavad avaranam 
eva nastiti.— NM„ If, p. 185. See also BS, p. 60. 


41 


See BS., p. 63. 
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42 Atrapy anityasabdena sarva eva visesanadharma upalaksyante. * tt ityam 
anityabhavad’ ity anena tadatadrfipatavikalpah. sa ca sarnpya-vairapya- 
bhyam dvirapah. ‘nityatvopapatter’ ity anena vivak?itanupapattimatram. 
tenayam art hah — vivaksita-dharmasya tadatadrnpata-vikalpamipapattya 
dharminas tadvisistatvakhandanam nityasarna. iyarh ca samjfia 
dharniantare sukha-duhkhasabdavad gaum.— BS., pp. 65-66. 

43 See BS., pp. 66-68. 

44 At ha niradhikarano dharmah k at ham sygd iti tad ucyate anityatvam 
hi ngma nirodhah pradiivaThsabhaya ity anarthantaram anityatvad abhsva 
iti In vyavahgra-mstrarii, sa ce}am anityats sabdavacchinna ra sabda* 
dhikarana; na khalu ghatabhgvo ghatasrito bhavitum arbati — bhava- 
svabhava hi d harms dharmyasrita bhavanti nabhsvab, abhavas tv asrito’- 
pi na pratiyogyasrito bbavati kim tn arthgntara-vrttir bhu-pradesa 
iva ghatabhavah.— NM., II, pp. 186-187. 

45 See NB„ and NV., 5.1.36. 

46 Sarhsayasamato na bhidyata iti cet, ubhayasadharmyat samsaya-samah, 
ayam tu na tatha las mad bhidyata iti. atha sadhannyasaniato na 
bhidyata iti cet, na, hetvadhyaropanat. sadhannya-sama na hetvadhya- 
ropena pravartate iyam tv anyathabhihite hetau anyathakaram 
pravartate. — NV., p. 547. 

47 See UH, pp. 26-27 ( Buddhist Texts on Logic— Tucci— GOS). 

48 Bhcdabhedasamam. yatha”tmanityatasthapana gkasa udabaranam. atra 
dusanam. atma akasas cabhinnau iti ced aikadharmyat katham akasasya’ , ~ 
tmano drstantata. bhinnau iti ced anyanyasadharniyapraptih. etad 
ucyate bhedabhedasamam. — UH., pp. 27-28, 

49 Anyac ca atma nityo’naindriyakatvat, yathakaso’naindriyakatvan 
nitya iti bhavatah sthapana. atha yad anaindriyakam tan navasyam 
nityam tat katham siddbam. etad ucyate prasnabahuiyam uttaralpata 
ca.— UH., p. 28. 

50 Anyac ca. atma nityo’naindriyakatvad iti bhavat-sthapana. anaindriya- 
kasya dvaividhyam. yafha paramanavo’ riupalabhya anityah. akasas 
tv indriyanupalabhyo nityam ca. katham bhavatocyate yad anupa- 
labhyatvan nitya ity ucyate prasnalpatottarabahulyam ca.— UH., p. 28. 

5.1 Anyac ca. anupalabdhihetuna”tma nitya iti bhavata prati jiiatam . akasas 
Catma ca bhinnau katham ubbayor anupalabhyatyam hetur bhavet. 
iti hetusamam. — UH., p. 28. 

■52 Anyac ca. anupalabhyatvan nitya akasa iti bhavatah sthapana, akasas 
ca sarvavyapi tatas ca kim sarvani vastnny anupalabhyani. etad vyapti- 
samam. — UH., p. 28. ...... 
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53 Anyac ca. paramanur avyapy anaindriyako’py anityah. atras tv 
anaindriyakalj katharh nityah. iti avyaptisamam. — UH., p, 28. 

54 Anyac ca- sarvam anityam. na tv atms sarvam, lato nitya iti bhavat- 
pratijhs. aims ca tadbhsvad anitya iti vaktavyah, kincid dagdho hi 
kambalah prayenadagdhatvsd adagdha ity ucvate. etad viruddham. — 
UH., p. 29. 

55 Anyac ca. atma’naindriyakatvad akasatulya iti bbavatsthgpana. 
akasasyanupalabdhir atmano’pi tathatvam. atmana upalabdhir iti cct 
tada”kaso’pi sukha-duhkhadikam upalabheta. atmana akasasya 
ca’bhinnatvat. etad aviruddham. — UH., p. 29. 

56 Anyac ca. asty atma’naindriyakatvgd ity bhavad-vacanam. atha 
vimarsab kenavarapenanupalabdhih. karanam atra vaktavyam. yadi 
karanam na vidyata atmarthasya hanih. ity asamsayasamam. — UH., 
p. 29. 

57 Anyac ca. sutresu atmano’nupalabdhir ukta tasmat tasya nityata jnata 
iti bhavatalj sthapana. pararh tu nasty atma nasty atmtyam ity api 
sntresuktam. nirgrantha-dharme catmanityatokta. atm inityatve niyate 
sati sutranam vaisamySnupapattifr. iti srutisamam. — UH., p. 30. 

58 Anyac ca. yadi bhavata ekam eva sotram adhigacchata”tma nitya iti 
manyate, atha’nyesam api Sutranam pratitir atma’nityo mantavyah. 
ubhayatha pratitir iti ced ekasyaivatmano nityatvanityatvaprasangah. 
iti sr utibhin o am.— UH., p. 30. 

59 See TS., p. 12. 

60 Annkti-khandanam. purvam aauktatvsd anityatg’bhgva etad anukti- 
khandanam. pratijng parvavat. prativgdi prgha. prayatna iti vacanarii 
sabdasygnityatghetur iti cet tads kim -prapyate ? prayatna ity anukte 
tada iabdo nityab- etad eva prgpyate, parvakgle ’nitye sati katham 
adhung nityah sygt. viparitam etat kbandanam. kasmat. asmsbhib 
st apito hetur abhiyyaktyartho notpattyartbo na va vinasarthah. yady 
asmat-sthapitasya hetor vingsah sygt tads bhavat-khandanam 
visisyeta. yada hetur maya’nuktas tada sabdasyanityata'nabhivyakteti 
CC _ bhavat-khandanam. etat khandangbhasa eva. yadi vinasahetung 
mam khandayati bhavan tadviparita-khandanarh syat.— TS., p. 23. 

61 Karyabheda-khandanam— karyabhedat ghatavac chabda iti na vaktavyam, 
etat karyabhedakhandanam ucyate. anityah sabdah krtakatvad ghatavad 
iti sthapite prativadi praha ghata-sabdayoh karyabhedah karyabhedat 
tulya’nityatanupapattih. . -TS., p. 23. 

62 See TS., p. 24. 

63 See TS., p. 25. 

64 See TS., p. 29-30. 
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65 See Buddhist Logic before DihnSga ( Asaiiga, Vasubandhu, Tarkasastras ) 
— G. Tucci (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1929). Tucci’s 
article is very illuminating, especially because he has first-hand know- 
ledge of Chinese and Tibetan sources. Tucci is of the view that the 
Tarka-sttstra is anterior to Dipnaga and that this Ta*kasastra or a 
redaction of it was existent already in the time of Vatsyayana or even 
the final redactor of the Nyaya-sutra. Vasubandhu’s list of jatis is 
analogous to that of the Tarkasastra as can be seen from quotations 
in the Pramana-samiiccaya-vrtti of Ditinaga. Vasubandhu did not 
recognise the prati-drstanta and svartha-viruddha varieties of jati. 

66 Nyayamukha of Dinnaga, Translation, p. 53 — Tucci (Heidelberg, 1930). 

67 Nyayamukha (Translation, p. 54). 

68 Nyayamukha (Translation, p. 71). 

69 Jati-sabdah sSdjsyavacanah uttara-sadrsani jatyuttaraniti. uttarasthana- 

prayuktatvad uttarasadrsSni jatyuttarani. abhutasy&’satyasya dosasyod- 

bhavanani. udbhavyata etair ity ■ udbhSvanaoi vacanSni tani jatyuttarani. 
jatya sadrsyenottarani jatyuttaraniti. — Nyayabindutika, III. 140-141. 

70 SadhanadosodbhfivanSni dasanani. sadhana-doso nyonatvam. paksado?ah 
pratyaksadiviruddhatvam. hetudoso'siddhanaikantikaviruddhatvam. 
drstanta-dosah sadhanadharmadyasiddhatvam. tasyodbhavanam prasnika- 
pratyayanam dusanam. abhuta-sadhanadosodbh3vanani dusanabhasani. 
sampnrne sadhane nyunatva-vacauam, adustapakse paksadosa vacanam, 
siddhahetuke’ siddha-betukarh vacanam. ekantahetuke* nekantahetukam 
vacanam. aviruddha-hetuke viruddha-hetukara vacanam. adustadrstante 
dustadrstantadosavacanam. etani diisanabbasani. na hy ebhib parapakso 
dusyate. niravadyatvat tasya. — Nyayapravesa, p. 8 (GOS, 1930). (This 
work was ascribed to Dinnaga, but now scholars believe it to be a 
work of Sankarasvamin, a pupil of Diunaga. See Nyayapravesa, 
Introduction — A. B. Dhruva). 

71 evaih bhedena nirdista jatayo 

ye caturvirhsatir anyananta fcodhyas tatha budhaih. 446 
naitabhir nigraho vade satyasadhanavadinah; 
sSdhanabharii bruvanas tu tata eva nigrhyate. 447 
nigrahaya prakalpyante tv eta jalpa-vitandayoh, 
jigisaya pravrttanam iti yaugah pracak?ate. 448 
tatredam durghalara tavaj jateb sSmanya-laksapam. 
sadharmyenetarenapi pratyavasthanam jritam. 449 
s3d han abhap ray oge ’pi ta j j atit va-prasan gatah; 
dasanabhasarapasya jatitvena prakirtane. 450 
astu mithyottararii jatir Akalankokta-lakfana. — 

TSIv, p. 309. See Ibid, pp. 309-310, also PKM., pp. 651-663. 
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72 Tat^mithyottaramjistfc yatha’nekinta-vidvisam. 371 
dadhyustrader abhedatva-prasapgad ekacodanam 
Purvapaksam avijflaya da?ako’pi vidnsakah.’ 372 
Sugato pi mrgo jato mrgo’pi sugatah smrtah, 

Pi sugato vandyo mrgab khadyo yathesyate. 373 
tatha vasiubalad eva bhedSbhedavyavasthiteh; 

atrai° JT ^ 1:hadetl kl ™ ll ^ ram abhidbsvati. 374 

traivobhayapaksoktadosariikSnavasthiteh, 

ananvayadidosokteh prapaflco vs’naya diia 375 

nmnlyUt raStTe VS Vistare noktHah 3; 
rmya isamatvena jatir neha pratanyate. 376 

7 , v .l. - — NyV., n. 371-376 

other varieties ^ s” ° f r'l Ny&ya ~ parnuddhi mentions a number of 

aneknniasama, ’>iruddhl^la,ZZMiZ^‘' S ° t ^ * m " r0 ‘ !lu,sam ° >’ 
pp. 23,6ff). ,sama ' etc - (See Nyaya-parihuidhi , 

hetuparTksanam tU SarV ‘^ atinam an > rattl anupapaUi-]ak?ananumana]aksai 1 a- 

pamsupatah n - uv™* avi P iu taIaksane het a v evariiprayab 

eva vaktavvaih a I aDtl ^ aUprayoge ca parena krte samyag-uttaram 
?s ^JMya-prasa^d i,T-PM„ PratyaV “ tt ' :) ' am 

,addo;a ' 

^6 See NV,, pn 529 530- nvtt , PM..-Vrtti, II. 1 . 29 . 

’ PP. 329-530, NVTP., pp. 354 } 672b 


CHAPTER 6 


CHECKS IN DEBATE 

( Nigrahasthanas — Grounds of Censure or Defeat) 

Nigraha signifies crushing the pride of another, here 
inflicting check or defeat on the part of one whose pride is 
unshaken: pratijnahani (violating the proposition) and the 
like are the grounds {sthana) of this; that is to say, it is by 
reason of these that defeat can be inflicted in a debate and so 
they are called Nigrahasthanas (Grounds of censure or defeat). 1 
The urging or the exposure of these we shall call ‘check’. 

The Nyaya- -sutra defines Ni grab a sthana as follows — 
‘Vipratipattir apratipatt is ca nigrahasthanam. — NS., 1.2.19 (It is 
a case of ‘check’ when there is misapprehension as also when 
there is incomprehension). Misapprehension (v ip rati patti) is 
that apprehension which is either wrong or reprehensible 
( viparlta va kutsita va prat i pat tir vipratipattih — NB , 1.2.19). 
As Vacaspati explains, a misapprehension is said to be simply 
wrong knowledge when the subject-matter is something too 
subtle to be grasped by the ordinary intellect; it is said to 
be reprehensible when it is about something gross, quite within 
the range of ordinary minds { suksma-visaya pratipattir 
viparlta , sthulavisayd ca kutsita. — NVTT., p. 354 ). It i s a case 
of incomprehension ( apratipatti ), on the other hand, when the 
subject being one on which something has been said, if the 
debater does not say anything; for instance, if he does not 
oppose what is attempted to be proved by his opponent, or 
does not answer the objections that have been raised against 
his own position ( apratipattis tv drambha-visaye’py apra~ 
rambhah. parena sthapitam va na pratisedhati pratisedham va 
noddharati. N B. , 1.2.19) Vatsyayana says the words ‘viprati- 
' Patti* and ‘ apratipatti ’ are not compounded in the sutra to 
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indicate that these two are not the only nigrahasthanas. * 
Uddyotakara gives further clarification of the definition by 
saying that it may happen that a debater supports his thesis 
by a perfectly sound argument and yet when his opponent 
meets him with a jati, he becomes embarassed and fails to 
find the proper answer to that jati. Even this is a case of 
nigrahasthana as there is here incomprehension inasmuch as 
the man does not comprehend the soundness and strength 
of his own argument, and misapprehension as he regards his 
own sound argument as unsound. 8 Udayana is not satisfied 
with the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.19 as it stands and takes it as implying 
the following general definition : When controversy has been 
started, any behaviour indicative of either party's ignorance 
constitutes a nigrahasthana 

Twenty-two varieties of nigrahasthanas are described in 
the Nyaya-sutra 5.2 — (1) Pratijna-hani (violating the proposi- 
tion), (2) Pratijnantara (shifting the proposition), (3) Pratijna- 
viroclha (contradicting toe proposition), (4) Pr at ijha- sanity asa 
( renouncing the proposition), (5) Hetvantara ( shifting the 
piobans), (6) Arthantara (irrelevant argument), (7) Nirarthaka 
( meaningless jargon ), (8) Avijnatartha ( unintelligibility ), 

(9) A part ha ka (incoherence), (10) Apraptakala ( inconsequen- 
tiality), (11) Nyuna (deficiency), (12) Adhika (redundance), 
(13) Punarukta (repetition), (14) Ananuhhasana (con- 
reproduction), (15; Ajnana (incomprehension), (16) Apratibha 
(inability to answer), (17) Viksepa (evasion), (18) Matanujnd 
(confession or approval of a contrary opinion), (19) Paryanu - 
yojyopeksana ( overlooking the exceptionable or what should 
be objected to), (20) Niranuyojydnuyoga ( finding fault with 
what is unexceptionable), (21) Apasiddhanta (inconsistency ), 
(22) Hetvabkasq (fallacy of probans). * 

•* Vacaspati says that * ca ’ in the siitra refers to all the other nigraha- 
sthanas described in NS., 5.2. 

Of these pratijna-hani ( — the prati jm-hani of the Caraka Samhita 
corresponds to pratijm-sannytisa of the Nynyasutra — ), pratijnantara, 
prati jfia'-virodha, avijnatartha, ananubhasana, ajnana, apratibha, viksepa, 
apasiddhanta are not mentioned in the Caraka-Samhitn. 
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Vatsy ay ana’s Bhasya on the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.20 points 
out that of these ananubhasana, ajncina , apratibha , viksepa, 
matanujna , paryamiyojyopek&ana are due to apratipatti 
( cinomprehension ) and the rest due to vipratipatti ( mis- 
comprehension). 

(1) According to the Nyaya-sutra, it is a case of 
Pratijna-hani ( violating the proposition) when the property 
of the counter-example (prati-drstanta) (adduced by the oppo- 
nent ) is admitted by a debater to be present in the example 
( drsianta ) cited by himself ( prati-drs ianta-dharmabhyanujna 
svadrslante pratijna-hcinih.— NS., 5.2.2.). The prativadin opposes 
the argument of the vadin on the basis of a certain property 
which is contrary to the probandum; if the vadin admits that 
the contrary property which belongs to the prati-drstanta 
cited by the prativadin is present in the drsianta cited by 
himself, he violates his own thesis. For instance, the original 
argument is advanced in the form : Sabda (sound, letter-sound, 
word ) must be non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the 
sense, like the jar ( anityah sabdah aindriyakatvad ghatavad). 
The prativadin rejoins: Samanya (generality) which is eternal 
is perceptible by the sense, why cannot sabda also be 
similarly eternal ? On this the vadin may say, ‘ If samanya 
perceptible by the sense is eternal, let jar also be eternal.’ He 
wants to say that the jar will have to be accepted as eternal. 
While thus trying to urge a contingency about the drsianta, 
jar having to be eternal, he renounces his own thesis or stand 
down to the final conclusion, and doing so he violates his 
proposition 8 

Uddyotakara does not approve of this explanation given 
by Vatsyayana. In the illustration given in the Bhasya. by 
reason of the admission of eternality in his own drsianta by 
the vadin it is the drsianta that becomes vitiated by being unreal 
( asiddha ), that is to say, on account of not having the sadhya , 
non-eternal ity; so the vadin becomes defeated on account of 
the fallacy of the drsianta or of the probans, and there is no 
violation of the proposition Uddotakara gives his own 
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interpretation of the sutra. The term ' dr $ tan t a ’ is to be taken 
in its literal sense of *what is seen and is established at the 
end’; so ‘ svadrstante* means ‘in one’s own thesis or view,’ 
and 4 pratidrsianta’ means the counter-thesis or counter view. 
Thus the meaning of the sutra comes to be : ‘ When one 
admits the presence of the property of the counter-thesis in 
his own thesis, it is a cases of pratijna-hani' . For instance, the 
original thesis being ( Sabda is non-eternal, because it is per- 
ceptible by the sense ’ ( sabdo’nityo drsyatvat ), the prativadin 
urges against it the case of samanya, and the vadin says, ‘If 
samanya, which is perceptible by the sense, is eternal, then 
sabda also must be eternal'. In this way does it become a 
case of pratijna-hani (violating the proposition ). Since the 
vadin gives up a fact that has been definitely known by him 
to be true, and thereby shows his misapprehension of things, 
it becomes a case of censure or defeat. It may be urged that 
this is only a case of admitting of a possible contingency, viz. 
If, as you urge, samanya which is perceptible by the sense, 
is eternal, then sabda also may be so.’ But this does not 
change the situation as even so the ‘check’ becomes applicable. 
Instead ot defending his thesis against the charge of incon- 
ciusiveness ( anaikantikatva ) he goes on to urge a possible 
contingency and thus becomes subject to ‘check’ * Others 
(Dharmaklrti among them) have urged that pratijncihani is 
included under the fallacy of inconclusiveness {anaikantikatva) 
attaching to the probans and so it need not be regarded as 
a 'ligrahasthana; what the vadin, in the present case, would 
be checked by is the fact of his probans ‘ because it is 
perceptible by the sense ’ being inconclusive. This is not 
light because what makes him liable to ‘check’ is the fact 
Oi his not answering the charge of inconclusiveness and thus 
showing his ignorance, as can be seen from the fact that if he 
were to answer that charge he would not be defeated. Hence 
mere inconclusiveness does not constitute a nigrahasthdna here 

It may be remarked here that Vatsyayana’s explanation 
is not as absurd as Uddyotakara takes it to be. Both the 
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parties are in agreement as to the nature of the example. 
What the vadin does is to try to put the prativadin in an 
absurd position of having to regard the example ‘jar’ as eternal, 
instead of answering the charge of inconclusiveness. Thus 
the original proposition is shelved and remains unestablished. 

Udayana remarks that the sntra describes two kinds of 
pratijnaJmni: one is described by the very name ‘ pratijna-hani \ 
and the other by the rest of the sntra .. s The example of 
the former kind would be that case where the vadin entirely 
surrenders his point by saying, *• Alright, sabda is not non- 
eternal.” What is cited by the Bhasya is an example of the 
second kind. Udayana has further widened the scope of this 
nigrahasthana by saying that it applies to all those cases 
where on there being opposition, the sadhya (probandum) or 
the sadhana ( probans ) or the paksa (subject) or an epithet 
( vise Sana ) of the sadhya or of the paksa or of the 
sadhana or of the dr stan to is renounced or violated. Or 
W'hen, for instance the vadin urges the fallacy of asiddha hetu 
( unreal probans ) in the prativadin s argument and the latter 
proves that it is not there, if the vadin says, ‘If there is 
not asiddha (unreal) there is badhita (contradicted) reason’, this 
nlso is a case of pratijna-hani . G The later logicians also 
include all these under pratijna-hani. Verikatanatha gives this 
nigrahasthana the name * uktahanV ( NP. p. 176). 

A case of pratijna-hani would occur in the third step or 
later steps or stages of the debate and would be exposed in 
the fourth and later stages. It should not be urged in a vada 
as this would not contribute to the acquirement of true know- 
ledge; and it would also be in accordance with the true spirit of 
a genuine vada to give up what is found to be wrong, but if it 
is sad-visaya , that is to say if the proposition violated is real 
in content, then pratijna-hani should certainly be urged even 
in a vada as this is necessary in the cause of the acquirement 
or imparting of true knowledge. This like all nigraha- 
sthanas t being urged in jalpa or vitanda serves to embarass 
the opponent. 
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The idea behind pratijna-hani is that one should prove 
the proposition one has set forth and not abandon it ( u dam 
nirvahayen na tu parityajed id rahasyam. VV., p. 30, tutam 
nirvahayed id rahasyam atra. — BS.. p. 84). 

(2) It is a case of pradjnantara (shifting the proposition) 
when on the subject of the original proposition having been 
denied (by the opponent on the strength of a countei 
example), the vadin finds a diversity in the properties of the 
example and the counter-example, and puis it forward win 
a view to establish the former proposition {pralijncUat thci- 
pratisedhe dharma-vikalpat tadarthanirdesah pratijncintaram 
NS., 5.2.3 ). For instance, the original argument is ‘ Sabda is 
non-eternal, becat&e it is perceptible by the sense, like jar. 
To this the prativadin says, ‘ Samanya is perceptible by sense 
and yet it is eternal; similarly sabda also must be eternal. 
Now the vadin notes that there is divergence in the characteis 
of the drstanta (jar) and the counter-example (samanya), 
samanya is all-pervading while jar is not all-pervading- So 
he puts this forward with a view to establish his own proposi- 
tion. He argues, “Just as the jar is not-all-pervading, so is 
sabda not- all-pervading and hence like the jar it also should 
be non-eternal also.” It can be seen that this proposition 
' Word is not-all-pervading " is different from the original 
proposition ‘Word is non-eternal’. This is a nigrahasthana by 
reason of the fact that one proposition does not prove 
another proposition, only probans and example can prove a 
proposition. Hence the putting forward of what cannot prove 
a proposition is futile and becomes a nigrahasthana. 

Uddyotakara explains this by saying that it becomes a 
nigrahasthana because the man does not know the real 
character of the probans; without knowing the real character 
of the probans the vadin argues that being not-all-pervading, 
sabda must be non-eternal. On account of the vadin’ s not 
knowing and not putting forward the correct probans this 
becomes a nigrahasthana due to either misapprehension. 
Vacaspati rightly adds that when the vadin puts forward the 
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fact of sabda being not-all-pervading, ihe idea in his mind 
is that after having brought this to the notice of the other 
party, he would add this as a qualifying clause to his original 
premiss and state it thus : ‘ Because sabda while being not- 
all-pervading is perceptible by sense, it must be non-eternaP. 
But he has not done this and so his position is obviously 
subject to the said ‘check’. Expression matters very much in 
pararthanumana or inference meant to convince others. 7 

Udayana’s contention, is that the very need to have to revise 
one’s proposition by adding a qualifying phrase is a nigraha- 
s than a. It is four-fold according as the qualification has to be 
added to the paksa or the probandum or their epithets For 
instance, the original proposition is, 'Nitya vartiah sravanatvat 
sabdatvavat' (letter-sounds are eternal because they are audible 
like sabdatva, the class-character of sabda)', the opponent 
takes objection to this that this is inconclusive as sounds are 
audible and yet they are non-eternal. Then the vadin revises 
his proposition by saying, * Letter-sounds along with sounds 
are eternal’ ( sadhvanaya eva nityah ). Here the paksa of the 
original proposition is qualified to avert the fallacy of 
inconclusiveness. 8 Verikatanatha says that there can be many 
varieties of pratijnantra also according as the qualification is 
added to the paksa , sadhya, hetu , drstanta. their epithets or 
the pramanas adduced in proof of the original proposition and 
so on. So he calls it uktavisesatia (qualifying what is already 
stated on fault being found with it) instead of pratijnantara 
(avisesita-purvokte dnsite tadvisesana-niksepa nkta-visesatiam. 
— NP , p. 178). Hetvantara of the Nyaya-sutra is included in 
Verikatanatha’s ukta-visesana. 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that from the very 
outset “-->position should be perfectly worded so that one 

has not to qualify it later ( kaksantare na visesayed iti rahasyam). 
Verikatanatha gives a -practical advice that if one finds that 
one’s proposition is not sufficient one must in a jalpa or 
vitanda very cautiously establish it by putting a different 
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meaning or it and the like devices but. one must not qualify 
it ( prag eva puskalam vadet apuskaloklam tu jalpavitandayos 
tdtparyabhedadina nirvahet na tu visesayed iti rahcisyam — NP , 
p. 180). The difference between pratijnu-hani and pratijna * 
ntara is that in the former the proposition is given up while 
in the latter some qualification is added to avert a fallacy 
( tatra tyaga iha puratiam visesah — VV., p. 31 ). This also 
occurs in the third or a latter stage of the debate and is 
urged in the next. 

(3) When there is contradiction between the proposition 
and the probans, it is a case of Pratijna-virodha (contradiction of 
the proposition) ( Pratijna-hetvor virodhah pratijnd-vi rodhaJp. — 
NS., 5.2.4). For instance, the proposition is: ( Substance must 
be different from quality’ (gunavyatiriktam dravyam) and the 
statement of the probans is in the from, 4 because no object' 
other than colour, etc. is perceived ’ ( rupadito' rthantarasya- 
nupalabdheh ). There is contradiction between these because 
if substance is different from quality, then it is not possible 
that no object other than colour, etc. should be perceived, 
while if the latter is true then it is not possible that substance 
should be something different from quality. 

Udayana * remarks that the contradiction between the 
proposition and the statement of the probans has been 
mentioned only by way of illustration; as a matter of fact 
there is pratijna-virodha whenever there is any inconsistency 
between any two factors of reasoning, or between the words 
(-or their meaning-) of the statement of any of these or when 
the proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained fact, 
and in other like cases. 9 Hence Verikatanatha gives the name 
uktavirodha to this nigrahasthana (svoktasya svenaiva viruddha - 
karanam uktavirodhah—NP , p. 183). 

Uddyotakara illustrates seven kinds of pratijna-virodhas ; 
(i-ii) proposition and statement of the probans contradict 
each other, e.g. ‘ Substance is different from quality, because 

* Uddyotkara and Vacaspati aiso, before Udayana, held this view as 

can be seen from the different types mentioned by them. 
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it is not perceived as different from it.’ Here the proposition 
contradicts the statement of the probans, because the former 
is the stronger of the two, being more in keeping with actual 
perception. In ‘AH things are diverse (i.e. there is no unity) 
because positive terms are always applied to an aggregate (which 
must bs one ) of things’ ( sarvam prthak samuhe bhavasabda- 
pvayogat), the proposition is contradicted by the statement of 
the probans, which is the stronger of the two; (iii) The words of 
the proposition itself are self contradictory, e.g. 'The female 
ascetic is with child’ (Sramana garbhini); (iv) The proposition is 
contradicted by the drstanta (example), e.g. Word is non eternal, 
because it is knowable, like akasa (anityah sabdah pramayetvat 
cikasavat ); (v) The statement of the probans is contradicted 
by the example, etc., e.g. ‘Word is non-eternal because it is 
perceptible by the sense, like the dyad ’ ( —which is as a 
matter of fact insensible ) (anityah sabda aindriyakatvad 
dvyanukavat); (vi) contradiction of the proposition and the 
statement of the probans by well known facts; (vii) when the 
prativadin urges against the vadin the fallacy of inconclusiveness 
(anaikantikatva) on the basis of something that is possible 
only according to the doctrine of the vadin , he incurs 
this ‘check' of contradiction. For instance, when in answer 
to the Naiyayika’s argument about the non-etemality of sabda 
by reason of its being sensible, the Buddhist tries to show 
the inconclusiveness of the probans by citing the example 
of the universal ‘cow’ (gotva samanya), which is a real entity 
only in the view of the Naiyayika, he is subject to this check. 
The probans is contradictory when it is put forward without 
taking into account one’s own main doctrine; for example, 
when in opposition to the above mentioned original argu- 
ment the Buddhist sets up his opposition on the basis of the 
eternality of the universal ‘ cow ? ( gotva ) which is possible 
only if there is one unitary, whole consisting of several 
individuals (which is incompatible with the prativadin's tenets). 
It is only when the counter-instance ( prati-drsianta ) urged is 
1-28 
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such as is compatible with the doctrine of both parties that 
it can be a case of inconclusiveness ( anaikantikatva). The 
citing of the wrong example has not been mentioned among 
nigrahasthanas because wrong examples are always preceded 
by, and based on, fallacious probans and as such should be 
regarded as comprehended by the mention of the latter. If 
the example is wrong, the probans supported by it becomes 
invalidated. According to Udayana, pratijna-virodha can be 
urged also when the wording of the probans or the example 
is self-contradictory and when the pratijna and the nigatnana 
(conclusion), or the proposition ( pratijnci ) and tarka (hypo- 
thetical reasoning) are contradictory. It can also occur when 
a thing or its epithet is negated or affirmed directly or through 

a qualification . 10 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one should 
not say anything which involves a conflict of meaning 
{mithovyahcitam na vaclecl iti rahasyam ). This nigrahasthana can 
occur even in the first stage of the debate and is to be urged 
in the next one. It should be exposed in a vada also as it 
comes in the way of the grasping of truth. 

Verikatanatha, who calls this nigrahasthana ‘ uktavirodha , 
describes a still wider application of it. All contradictions — verbal 
{sab da) (e.g. isvarah-amsvarcih) and pertaining to meaning 
(artha) or factual (e.g. isvarah karmavasyah) are included under 
it. Besides, behaving in opposition to the rules one has accepted 
is also included under uktavirodha; for example, when one 
having accepted to speak in Sanskrit speaks in Apabhramsa, 
or having agreed to reproduce all that is stated by the oppo- 
nent, reproduces only what he wants to criticise or refute, or 
having agreed not to make gestures one makes them. Similarly 
fault (( dosa ) of word ( pada ), sentence ( vakya ), scanning, etc. 
are all included in ukta-virodha, the idea behind it being that 
one must not say or do anything which contradicts what one 
has said or accepted. 11 

(4) It is a case of Pratijna-sannyasa (renouncing the 
proposition ), if the original thesis having been opposed, 
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what was formerly affirmed happens to be retracted ( Paksa- 
pratisedhe pratijncttarthapanayanam pratijna-sannyasah — NS., 
5.2.5). For instance, the original thesis is formulated thus : 
Sabda is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by tlie sense, 
like jar The prativadin opposes this by saying, * Samanya 
is perceptible by the sense and yet is not non-eternal; 
similarly sabda also which is perceptible by the sense, is 
not non-eternal'. If on this, the vadin retracts bis original thesis 
by saying, ‘ Who says that sabda is non-eternal ? ' It is a case 
of pratijTia-sannyasa. This denial or renunciation can take 
many forms, e.g. ‘ I did not say so/ ‘I was only stating the other 
party’s view/ ‘This is what you actually said and now you are 
fathering it on me \ ' I was only reproducing what you (or 
someone else) said ( A bystander said this’ and so on. 

Venkata natha calls pratijna-sannyasa *u ktapalapa ’ (denial 
of what has been stated ) to avoid confusion with ukta-hani 
(i.e. pratijna-hani), since ‘ sannyasa ’ and 'hani’ signify the same 
thing; and includes the denial of what one has done against 
the accepted rules also under it. 19 The idea behind this 
nigrahasthana is that one must not deny in a debate anything 
said or done which is comprehended or noticed by the 
members of the assembly (sabhya). This nigrahasthana occurs 
in the third or a later stage of the debate and is to be exposed 
in the next one, this ‘check’ not being applied in a vada. 

Dharmakirti objects to this nigrahasthana on the ground 
that the vadin having been already defeated by the pointing 
out of the inconclusiveness ( anaikantikatva ) of his probans, 
there is no need for any further ‘check Vacaspati answers 
this by saying that when the person finds that unless he 
renounces his proposition, he would be faced with the fallacy 
of inconclusive probans ( anaikantika-hetu ) ( — a hetvabhasa, 
the explicit exposure of which would bring an end to the 
debate — ), he with a view to save himself from that retracts 
the proposition, so that this retraction comes in before the 
charge of inconclusiveness is explicitly brought home to him, 
and until this is done, he cannot be defeated. 15 
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(5) The probans in the unqualified form having been 
opposed, if the vadin desires to qualify it, it is a case of 
Hetvantara (shifting the probans) (Avisesokte hetau pratisiddhe 
visesam icchctto hetvantaram — NS., 5-2.6 ). For instance, 
the original argument is stated in the form ; ‘ Everything that 
is manifested has a single origin, because products emanating 
from a single origin have a definite magnitude. In the cup and 
other products of clay we find a definite magnitude, the 
products being of the same magnitude as the original sub- 
stance; and such magnitude is found in every product and 
every manifested thing is found to have a definite magnitude; 
hence from the fact that every product emanating from a 
single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude that every- 
thing that is manifested emanates from a single origin. 
Against this reasoning, the following opposition is set up by 
the prativadin with a view to showing that the probans ( hetu ) 
is not invariably concomitant with the probandum (sadhya) : 
“As a matter of fact, magnitude is found to be present 
in products emanating from the same origin as also in those 
emanating from several origins.” On this, the vadin qualifies 
the reasoning thus : “ Because a definite magnitude is found in 
the cup and other products, in all of which there subsists 
the same original substance, clay; every manifested thing;, 
which having subsistent in it pleasure, pain, delusion (the 
constituents of Prakrti or Primordial Matter) is found to 
have a definite magnitude; and from this it follows that no 
other original substance being found to subsist in all mani- 
fested things, they must all have a single origin (viz. Prakrti) ” 
In the first instance, the probans was stated in an unqualified 
form, ‘Because they have a definite magnitude’; when this 
was objected to, a qualification was added, ‘while having the 
same original substance subsisting in them’. This, thus, is a 
case of Hetvantara , 14 

Vatsyayana goes on to say that this is a nigrahasthana , 
because the second qualified probans having been put forward 
by the vadin, if he states a drstanta (example) to corroborate 
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what he has said, then that manifested thing cited as drstanta 

(which, as such, cannot be included in the proposition) could 

not be an emanation from that single origin, because by its 

nature of example, it must be an emanation from another 

origin. That is to say, if the drstanta is not included in ‘all', 

the paksa (subject) of the proposition, then what is predicated 

of the ‘all’ will not be true of the drstanta and if the drstanta 

* * * ■ * ■ 

be included in it, it could not be a drstanta. On the other 
hand, if no drstanta is cited, then the probans not having 
its truth corroborated by an example, cannor prove the 
desired conclusion; and thus the probans turning out to be 
futile, the nigrahasthana remains in force. It seems that this 
was not intended by the author of the Nyaya- sutra. Uddyotakara 
also does not say anything with resard to this. This explanation 
of Vatsyayana might be true of this particular instance but 
not of all cases of hetvcmtara. What is meant by hetvantara 
is, as Uddyotakara rightly says, that the vadin by setting up 
another probans shows the weakness of the probans adduced 
earlier, for if the previous probans be efficient, there would 
be no sense in adducing another ( sadhanantaropadane pnrvasya’- 
samarthyakhyapancin nigrahasthanam iti,samarthye vahetvantaram 
vy art ham iti — NV., p. 554). 

Udayana extends the application of this nigrahasthana 
by saying that 7 retd stands for the probative part ( sadhaka - 
blicigd) of the syllogism. It is four-fold according as the 
pro bans, or the part adducing the drstanta or the upanaya 
(application) or the refutation (or condemnation) is qualified. 
The first is illustrated in the Bha§ya, The second can be 
illustrated as follows ; A Buddhist says, * What is existeDf is 
momentary, as for example, jar'. The prativadin objects to 
this by saying that the drstanta jar is sadhyavikala inasmuch 
as it is not momentary. On this the vadin qualifies his example 
by saying, ‘ Then let the jar be one which is limited by its 
instant of origination’ (astu tarhi kurvat-ksanavacchinno ghatah). 
An instance of the third would be as follows : The argument is, 
‘Word is non-eternal, because being possessed of samanya-visesa 
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(generality-cum-particularity) it is perceived by the external 
sense-organ of people tike us; whatever is perceived by the 
sense-urgan of people like us, is non-eternal, as foi example, 
the jar which is possessed of sdmdnya-visesa- so is word petCLp- 
tible by the external sense-organ of people like us ( u pa nay a ), 
therefore it is not-eternal' ( anityah sabdah , sdnidnya-visesavato • 
smadacl ibdhyaka rana-p ra tyaks at veil, ya d as mad cuh-bahya k ura no ■ 
grahyam tad anityarii dr Siam yathd samdnya-visesavattve 
sati ghatah, tatha cayam asmadcidibdhyakarana-pratyaksah, 
tasmai tatha). Here the opponent finds fault with the up an ay a 
as being insufficient; on this the vadin qualifies it by saying, 

* So is word, possessed of sdmdnya-visesa, perceptible by the 
external sense-organ of people like us’ (See BS., p. 87). An 
illustration of qualifying the refutation is as follows : The 
proposition is * Word is non-eternal because it is knowabie . 
The prativadin finds fault with this by saying that the probans 
is inconclusive as it is found in the sapaksa (homogeneous 
instance). The vadin objects to this by saying that it is a jdti 
type of argument. On this the prativadin revises his statement 
by saying that the probans is inconclusive ibecause ‘ while 
being present in the vipaksa ( heterogeneous instance ) it is 
found in the sapaksa ’ (yipaksagatatve sati sapakse sattvad). 

Udayana draws a fine line of distinction between 
pratijndntara and hetvantara , though as seen above he Iras 
illusrated a wider application of both than his predecessors. 
Pratijndntara is applicable to the revision of the pratijnci, or 
the revision of the prayojya or sadhya part of the third number 
of the syllogism (i.e. of the vyapti) or the revision of nigamana ; 
that is to say, the revision of the sadhya part of the syllogism 
is included in pratijnantara ; whereas the revision of the sadhaka 
part of the syllogism (viz. hetu), the prayojaka part of the 
third number, ( i.e. the example cited ), the upanaya and the 
refutation { dusatia ) is included in hetvantara (See BS., p. 87). 
Veri katana tha does not regard hetvantara as a distinct nigraha- 
sthana, but includes it under uktavisesana (which corresponds 
to both pratijndntara and hetvantara ) (See NP., p. 178). 
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The idea behind hetvantara is that one must not qualify 
what one has said by way of proof or refutation. This 
nigrahcisthana can occur in the third or any of the later stages 
ai'd is urged in the next stage after its occurrence, though 
not so in a vada. 

Nigrahast lianas 6-9 consist in the non-apprehension of 
what is needed for the desired purpose. 

(6) The putting forward of statements having no relevance 
to the matter in hand constitutes Arthantara (Irrelevance) 

( prkrtcid arthad apratisambaddhartham arthantaram. — NS., 
5.2.7). The matter in hand is the proving of the probandum by 
a proper probans. The vadin might make the following state- 
ment, “ That word is eternal, is proved by the hetu (probans) 
‘because it is is intangible ’ ” (nit yah sabdo ’ sparsatvad iti hetuh). 
Having gone so far he finds that his probans is not valid so 
he goes on to say, “The term ‘hetu’ is a verbal noun derived 
from the root ‘hi’ and affix ‘twV ; a term is either a noun 
or a verb or a preposition or an indeclinable particle; the 
noun is that word.... and so on.” All this has nothing to 
do with the proposition, hence it is a case of Arthantara or 
irrelevant statement. 

Udayana says that it is an instance of arthantara when 
having started to set forth the refutation one does not continue 
to state it but talks irrelevantly (prakrtam sadhanam dusanam 
copakramya tad anabhidhanam arthantaram — BS., p. 94 ). 

It is four-fold according as the irrelevant statement is in 
accordance with the speaker’s own school of thought or with 
the opponent’s, or another school of thought or with both or 
with neither. 15 The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that 
one must not say anything that is not relevant to the matter 
in hand; one must state only that which is useful to the 
establishing of what is to be established ( prakrtopayuktam era 
vac yam iti rahasyam). Arthantara can occur in any of the stages 
of the debate and is to be exposed there and then. 

(7) That which is like the mere repeating of the alphabet 
is Nirarthaka (meaningless jargon). ( Varnakrama-nirdesavan 
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nirarthakam ( NS., 5.2.8 ). For instance, “ Word is eternal 
because ka~ca-la-ta-pa are ja-ba-ga-da-da-sa , like jha-bha 
-n-gha- dha-dha-$a” . Such a statement has no meaning what- 
soever. Since the mere letters of the alphabet can have no 
denotation, they cannot express anything. 


Now, one feels that one does not come across such an 
argument in actual life. This must have struck Vacaspati also 
who points out that we have an example of nirarthaka when 
the Dravida puts forward his argument in his own vernacular 
to convince an Arya who does not understand the former’s 
language; this argument conveys no meaning to the Arya and 
seems to be but a jumble of so many letter-sounds. There is 
no sense in arguing when the opponent does not understand 
a word of what you are saying. 10 


Udayana says that nirarthaka signifies non-expressive state- 
ment. It is possible in four ways ; (i) when the debater carelessly 
uses a wrong gender, number or case ( vibhakti ), (//) when the 
e ater has a wrong conception of krt, taddhita and akhyata 
I ver ) and uses one instead of another; ( Hi ) by force of 
a it, as when starting to speak in Sanskrit one switches over 
° kramsa; ( iv ) when a word can be said to have a 
meaning, at this meaning does not suit the context, and so 
j &S , f mere utterance conveying no meaning. 17 The 
e in t is check' is that one must use such words as 
onvey t e same meaning to both the parties in a debate. 

erwise t ey would not understand each other ( samana- 
samayair eva padair vaktavyam iti rahasyam). If it is not fixed 
e ore t e e ate starts as to which language is to be used 
t en one may speak in any convenient language provided the 
ot er paity understands it. But if a particular language is fixed 
upon, then inadvertent use of another language is liable to 
this cheeky Verikatanatha gives the name avacaka to this 
nigrahasthana ( sabda-scu>tra-viruddha-svarupam avcicakam— NP., 
p. 191). This nigrahasthana can occur in any of the stages 
of the debate and ‘check' is applied there only. 
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(8) If the statement made is such that though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
prativadin, it is a case of Avijnatartha (unintelligibility) ( Parisat • 
prativddibhydm trir abhihitam apy avijnatam avijnatartham. 
-NS., 5.2.9). This happens when the statement consists of words 
with double meanings, or of such words as are not met with 
in ordinary usage, or when the words are uttered very 
hurriedly, and so forth. Since the man makes use of 
unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to cover the 
weakness of his reasoning, this constitutes a nigrahasthana. 
Udajana sa>s that it is thrte-fold according as the statement 
made {/') is highly technical, peculiar to each one’s own 
system of thought, e.g. concerning five skandha 9 , twelve 
ayatanas, four arya satyas in the case of Buddhists, which 
the prativadin or the audience cannot understand, or a 
reference to sphya , k a pal a, purodasa on the part of the 
Mimamsaka, and so on; • ii) consists of words which are not in 
current usage, though they can be explained on the strength 
of their etymological derivation, e.g. Kasyapa-tanaya dhrtihentr 
ay arii trinayanatanayaycina-samananamadheyamn latketumattvat 
rasinivat. {Kasyapatanaya-t arth; the mountain is the cause 
of its stability ( taddhrtihetu ); trinayana-tanaya-Kartikeya , the 
‘ peacock is his carrier ( ycina ), the peacock being called ‘ Sikh i 
which also means 'fire*. /to.rfm=kitchen.] Thus the expression 
means ‘Mountain has fire because it has smoke, like the kitchen’. 
Its literal meaning is : The mountain which is the cause of 
ihe stability of earth has that (viz. fire) which has the same 
name (viz. sikhi) as peacock, the carrier of the son (viz. 
Kartikeya) of the god having three eyes (Siva), because it 
has its banner or sign ( viz. smoke ), like the kitchen ); 
(Hi) consists of common words whose meaning cannot be deter- 
mined in the absence of a determining factor, or outside 
the context; e.g. ‘sve/o dhamti' (white is running) Here a doubt 
arises whether a dog is running or a leper. 

1-29 
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If one debater is not checked for making such a statement 
the other party also cannot be checked and then the debate 
would not remain a debate at all. The rule as to the check 
being applied only when a statement is uttered thrice and 
yet is not understood is a very reasonable one in view of 
the inattentiveness, or slow understanding, or doubt arising 
in the mind, of the other party or the audience. Morever. in 
the absence of this rule, the other party not finding a correct 
answer, would be tempted to charge the opponent with using 
an expression which was unintelligible, and the judges also 
— not always very attentive or very intelligent — would very likely 
agree that it could not be understood (see BS., pp. 97-99). 19 

Verikatanatha says that if it has been so agreed upon, 
even prahefikas (riddles), etc. can be used, and the parties may 
even employ Mahavidya syllogisms and the like. Of course, 
the debate would then become highly scholastic and the 
debaters would be only showing off their scholarship. 30 But 
ordinarily the debaters should use expressions which ate in 

current usage ( nirudhair eva padair vaktavyam iti rahasycun. 

BS., p. 99). 

(9) It is a case of Aparthaka (incoherent statement) where 
there being no connection between the expressions following 
one another, they yield no connected meaning. ( Paurvaparya - 
yogad apratisambaddhartham aparthakam — NS., 5.2.10). As 
Vatsyayana says, where either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and 
connection, and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, 
it is a case of Aparthaka, since no meaning obtains from the 
words or sentences taken collectively: for instance, ‘Ten 
pomegranates, two cakes; this is deer-skin; her father is old . 
Udayana says that aparthaka is three-fold : ( i ) primary, as 
illustrated in the Bhasyci ; ( ii) absence of connection due to 
separation of words, e g. * Gacchati payasa asvena hhuktod ' 
(when the speaker really wants to say 'payasa bhuktva ’sveiia 
gacchati , ‘goes on a horse after having taken food along with 
milk’; (Hi) when the prativadin puts forth all alternative ways of 
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connecting syntactically the words of a statement, and refutes 
all of them, the non-acceptance of it owing to the refutation 
of all possible alternative syntactical connections is an insrance 
of aparthaka . Here the words have a meaning, but their 
connection cannot be shown. Some hold that there is a 
fourth variety of aparthaka. which is due to an inefficient or 
insignificant epithet; for instance, ‘Word is non-eternal, because 
while being knowable it is brought about ’ ( sabdo'nityah 
prameyatve sati krtakatvad); here ‘while being knowable’ has no 
significance. But this can be included among the hetvabhasas, 
and as a matter of fact the statement is coherent, but for 
the fault of vyaptyasiddhi (the vyapti not being real). 3 1 It 
might be urged that no normal person would employ the first 
kind of aparthaka. But this is not true. A man who is not 
very clever might use such expressions as the following 
which have an apparent coherence : “The Vedas recognised by 
the majority of people are not composed by the moderns; 
samsara is beginningless; earth, etc. have no creator;and the world- 
phenomena are not without a cause.’’ There is some sort of 
apparent link between these expressions : ‘ beginninglessless of 
samsdra’ is adduced as a reason in support of recognition by 
the majority and non-composition by the moderns, for 
compositions of moderns are not recognised by the majority. 

( See BS., p. 101 ). 

Uddyotakara says that no sense can be derived from 
a sentence in which the words are not connected with each 
other; and hence when a debater propounds an incoherent 
argument it shows that he does not know the character of 
the true probans, and so it becomes a nigrahasthana 
VerikataDatha gives the name ‘ Ananvita ’ to this nigrahasthana 
( ucitdnvayasunyam ananvitam — NP., p. 192). It may be remarked 
that in t n\rarthakd > it appears as if the letters are unconnected 
as the meaning of words is not understood, whereas in 
aparthaka there are unconnected words or sentences. 

(10-12) are concerned with the wrong presentation of 
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(10) When the factors of reasoning are stated in a 
wrong order it is a case of Apraptakala (Inconsequentially). 
( Avayava-viparyasavacanam apraptakalam — NS., 5.2.1 I). Among 
the members of a syllogism, pratijna, etc., there is a definite 
natural order in which they are stated, this order being based 
upon the nature of what is expressed by each of them: and 
when a statement is made in which this natural order is 
changed, it becomes a case of the nigrahasthana 'apraptakala , 
which signifies that what is expressed by the several factors 
is not found to form a connected whole. 

We have a very interesting discussion in the Vcirttika and 
the Tatparya Tika regarding the fixed order or otherwise of 
the factors of reasoning <avayava) Some people are of the 
opinion that apraptakala cannot be a nigrahasthana , J) as 
even so the argument is proved, (ii < because ihere is no fixed 
convention regarding the order in which the avayavas should 
be stated, and {Hi) because in actual usage a reversal of the 
order of the factors is met with in all treatises. Under the 


circumstance whose is this rule regarding the order 
of the avayavas ? Uddyotakara answers these arguments. 
(/) The first argument is analogous to the use of words in theii 
incorrect forms Even when such incorrect forms of words as 
gavi and the like are used in the sense of ‘go’ and they do 
give us the idea of the animal, yet it is not useless to lay 
down the rule that the correct form of the word >s ‘ g° > 
because what happens is that the corrupt form * gavi ’ brings 
to the mind the correct form go\ which conveys the 
idea of the animal signified. Similarly, when the avayavas are 
stated in the nrong order, they bring to our mind the state- 
ment in the natural order, and it is the latter that gives the 
idea of what is expressed by it. It is thus that the proposition 
is found to be proved even when the avayavas are stated 
in the wrong order. That there is a natural order of things 
such as, the objective is taken up first and then the instrument — 
is shown by several instances in ordinary experience; for instance, 
the clay-lump is taken first and then the wheel and 
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other instruments needed in making a jar out of day. So 
here the proposition ( pratijna ) which is the objective should 
be taken up first and then the instruments, viz probans, 
example, etc. (//) As regards the second argument, we 
agree that there is r.o convention in the matter; but the 
natural order of things (spoken of by the different avayavas) 
is itself the deciding factor with regard to the order of the 
avayavas, and a person does not deserve to be criticised for 
laying stress upon the natural order of things, iiii) The third 
argument has no force; it only shows that the person who has 
advanced it does not understand what exactly constitutes the 
nigrahasthana. The treatises he refers to are written for the 
purpose of providing a comprehensive knowledge of things and 
naturally the subject is stated in a compact form. But when one 
has to explain or expound what has been once stated in a 
compact form one has to resort to the syllogism with its 
avayavas in their natural order. * Such a compact or terse 
fo ■'m of argument, though permissible in scientific treatises, 
is not permissible in a debate where every step in the 
reasoning is required to be stated clearly; and one should be 
Ve ry particular about the form of the argument, for like the 
two propositions the debaters also are put to test here; 
and what is examined and not found wanting is incorporated 
the treatises. It is in this connection that the Taiparya - 
T .ika quotes the passage ‘ krtsnasad iva”darabhutad iva \ which 
contains in a very condensed form two arguments in favour 
°f idealism : (<?) The idealist says that he can prove the non- 
existence of all things except vijnana {consciousness} in the 
same manner as the Nihilist ( krtsndsai ) proves the non- 
existence of all things; and ( b ) he can prove the existence 
of vijnana in the same manner as the Realist ( adarabhatat ) 
proves the existence of all things . 39 

* When arguing we do not always use the syllogistic form, but it is 
certainly present in our mind, and we would, or should be able to, 
state our argument accordingly if called upon to do so. Thus, for Indian 
logicians, the syllogism is indispensable for every sound argument. 
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Udayana, as is usual with him, extends the scope of the 
application of this ‘check’ by saying that the term * avayava ’ 
in the definition stands for the different parts of the debate 
as a whole. It is therefore four-fold according as the order 
of a pada (quarter) or its portion, or the avayava or its 
portion is changed. 23 A debate is constituted of four pad as 


(quarters). In the first pcula, the vadin formulates his argu- 
ment and then anticipating any doubt that the prativadin may 
entertain as to the presence of a fallacy in this argument 
removes it briefly or at length, fn the second pada , the prati- 
vadin in^a jalpa (disputation) finds fault with the reasoning 
of the vadtn In the third he puts forward an argument to 
prove his own view, and anticipating that the vadin would 
urge some fallacy in his argument the prativadin tries to 
remove such a doubt. The fourth pada consists of the decision 
as to victory etc., but it is not concerned with the appli- 
cation of check’ so it is not important in this context. If 
, 6 vac in at the very outset tries to remove a doubt as to 
o ;~-a fallacy and then adduces a proof in support 

, , S ar ^ umer ^> > s an instance of padamsa-viparyasa 
ange m the order of the components of a pada). Or if the 

v - aC> A S , taits adducing proof in support of his own 
•j. j s 30 ( * en f'uds fault with the other party’s statement, 
j „ „ CaS ^ 0 ^ pada -viparyasa (change in the order of padas). 

t j Vlp ® f y®sa js well known. 'Sakartrkarii vivadadhyasitam’ 
rnnsiri ?■ Vlv ^®dhyasita?h sakartrkam , ‘the thing under 
f r V° n as _ a creator or maker’) is an instance of 
ms a vipcuyasa (change in the order of the components 
of an avayava) (see BS„ pp . 101-102). 


Verikatanatha includes any disturbance of the order recog- 
nised in the procedure of a debate as a case of apraptakala 
(viva sit a ramasya viparyast akaranam apraptakalam-NP., p.195); 
or instance, starting the debate without the appointment of 
the members or the president of the assembly, and the like. 
The Carakasamhita countenances, as we have seen, a wider 
application of, this n igrahasth ana than the Nydya-sutray it is 
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there called kalatifa. One incurs this ‘check’ on account of 
nervousness or the arrogance that one can prove one's point 
even while disregarding the recognised order of the proceed- 
ings. Verikatanatha says that in cases like ‘an it yah sabdah*, which 
are very common, though there i* avayavamsaviparyasa, still 
since the connection between the words can with ease be 
rightly established, one may overlook it in a debate where no 
rule with regard to the observance of order has been fixed 
(see NP., pp. 195-196). The idea behind this nigrahastlidna is 
that one must observe the order of things as required to do 
so by their expectancy or natural connection ( akariksa- 
krametta bruycid iti rahasyatn — Bt>., p. 102). 

(11) That which is wanting in anyone of the factors of 
reasoning is an instance of Nyuna ( deficiency, deficient state- 
ment ) ( Hinam anyat amend,* py avayavena nynnam — NS. 5 2 12). 
Tliis is a nigrahastlidna, because in the absence of a compete 
statement, the conclusion is not proved ( na sddhandbhdve 
sddhyasiddhih. — NV. , p. 556 ) 

Uddyotakara makes very illuminating remarks in connec- 
tion with nyuna as also adhika. Some are of the view that 
there can be no such nigrahastlidna as pratijria.-nyu.na (want- 
ing in the proposition). But this is not right. We may ask 
them : “If a man propounds a statement without the pratijnd , 
is he or is he not checked ? If he is, the nigrahastlidna could 
not be any other than pvatijnd-nyuna, for no other avayava 
is wanting, and there cannot be detected any defect of the 
probans and the like. If it is argued that he is not checked, 
then it follows that even an incomplete or deficient syllogism 
proves the conclusion; that is to say, the result is achieved 
without the means. If it is urged that the pratijnd consists 
in the accepting of a certain doctrine, this is not acceptable, 
because the pratijnd consists in the mentioning of the thing 
to be proved, whereas acceptance of a doctrine consists in 
the accepting of a certain fact which has been ascertained in 
all its aspects, general and particular 94 
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Verikatanatha gives a very wide interpretation of this 
nigrahasthana. Stating a lesser number of avayavas than is 
deemed necessary in one’s own system of thought is one kind 
of nyuna. If the vadin does not establish his own view and 
straightaway desires to condemn the other’s view, it is an 
instance of vada-nyuna. If without appointing the members 
of the assembly, a thesis is attempted to be proved, it is a 
case of katharambha— nyuna (deficiency in respect of the start 
of the debate). In apraptakdla , the order of things is changed, 
while here details are omitted Similarly while setting forth 
all possible alternatives ( vikalpa ) if one fails to mention one 
such possible alternative, it is a case of vikalpa nyuna accord- 
ing to some. The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one 
must make a complete statement in accordance with the view 
of one s own school. {Atmasiddhanta-siddharii purtiam ca vaded 
ity adesah NP., p, 200). For example, only a syllogism of 
ive avayavas would be a complete argument for the Naiya- 
yt a, while even a syllogism of the two avayavas recognised 
y t e Buddhist would be a complete statement in his case, 
at necessary i s that one must make a complete statement 
(panpurnam vaded iti rahasyam.- BS., p. 104 ) 


^ at c °ntains superfluous probans and example is 

Adfuka (redundant) {Hetudaharuttadhikam adhikam-K$., 5.2.13). 
, ° ne ein S sufficient for the purpose in view, when more 
a one probans or example are adduced, one or the other 
e superfluous. This however is to be regarded as a 
thp^Hph ° n ^ w ^ en there is a restriction placed upon 

3 re § arc * t0 stating only what is actually 

_ . ry ° r proving of their propositions ( ekena krta - 
tvad anyalarasya" nanhakyam iti, fad etan niyamabhyupagame 
veditavyam iti . — NEk, 5 2 H) 

Some contend that adhika cannot be a nigrahasthana as this 
serves to strengthen the reasoning; several means of knowledge 
bring about a strengthened knowledge of a thing; for instance, 
smoke and light both enable us to obtain the cognition of the 
presence of fire. But this is not correct. What is meant by 
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strengthening? If it is said that the strength of the cognition 
consists in easier conviction, even then the difficulty is not 
overcome. What is meant fay ‘ easier * ? If it is meant that 
both the he ins or drsiantas help to bring about the required, 
cognition, the answer to this is that this is true, but when 
cognition has already been brought about by means of one, 
the mention of the second is entirely useless, this being like 
the bringing in of another light when the object has already 
been manifested by one. Further, there would be an infinite 
series of hetus and drsiantas ; if more than one were permitted, 
one could go on adding proof after proof even after the 
desired conclusion has been proved. 35 

Udayana says that adhika involves the statement of what is 
connected, useful, not repeated but whose purpose has already 
been served by another ( anvitam upayuktam apunaruktam krta~ 
karttavyam abhidhiyamanam adhikam iha grahyam- BS., p. 104). 
Tli us the definition would not apply to aparthaka , arthantara , 
punarukta and yet lay a finger on the fault by saying that 
the purpose of this additional factor has already been served. 
The definition of the Nyaya-sutra specifically mentions hetu 
and udaharana to indicate that adhika in respect of the other 
avayavas is not possible. If there were two pratijnas, and if 
they were to convey the same meaning, it would be just 
repetition; if they do not convey the same meaning then the 
two pratijnas, — e.g, ‘Word is non-eternal’; ‘ Earth etc. have a 
creator', would be incoherent and would convey no meaning. 
If the subject ( paksa ) be one, viz. ‘ Sabda is non-eternal and 
a quality’), this would mean that it is irrelevant, and so on. 
This is true of nigamana (conclusion) also. Adhika of upanaya 
is not distinct from hetvadhika. Thus, it is but proper that 
only two, viz. hetu and drsicinta , be mentioned in the 
definition of adhika (see BS., pp. 105-106) 

Verikatanatha includes a few more varieties under adhika 
viz. vyaptyadhika (statement of both positive and negative 
concomitance), tarkadhika (urging a number of contingencies 
1-30 
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with regard to one thing), dusatiadhika furging more than 
one fallacy). Adding ‘ adi ' to the hetu or the dr stunt a would 
also be included in adhika ( parvato vahnlmcin dhumavattvadeh 
niahanasadivat). (See NP., p. 201). Adhikci would not be a 
fault in a vada\ and it would be an additional excellence in a 
jalpa when it has been decided to put forward a number of 
statements as proof. But a non-omniscient person or a person 
of average intelligence cannot make all possible statements, 
so there can be no rule recommending the statement of 
additional factors ( NP., p. 201 ). The general rule is that 
one should not say anything that is not necessary 
(i anapeksitam na bruyat ). 

(13) Punarukta (repetition) is the re-statement of words 
or ideas, except when they are meant to be reproduced 
{ sabclat thayoh punarvcicanam punaruktam anyatra’ nuvadat. 

S., 5.2.14 ). For instance, sabda ( sound ) is not-eternal, 
cnani (sound) is liable to destruction { an it yah sabda h, 
mro adharmakah dhvanih). In the case of reproduction, 
it is not repetition, because in that case the re-statement 
serves^ an ^additional purpose. In this way, the re-statement of 
e pratijna on the basis of the statement of the hetu (probans) 
cons t utes the nigamana (final conclusion), which cannot 
on t rat ground be charged with being repetition. ( Anuvade tv 
apunaru tam sabdabhyasad arthavisesopapatteh — NS., 5.2.15). 

r w en one wants to refute the argument of the opponent, 
one must reproduce what is intended to be refuted just to 
convey a one has clearly understood it and to put it speci- 

■ ICa ^ °xr - 6 a ^* ence - may be remarked that accord- 
ing to „e . y ay as ut r a, 5.2.16, even the actual statement by 
means o irect y expressive words of what is already implied 
is punatucta ( Arthctd apannasya svasabdena punarvacanam. 

NS,, 5.2.16). For instance, after stating ‘Word is non-eternal, 
because it has the character of being produced' ( sabdo’nityah 
utpattidharmakatvad), it is not necessary to state : * Only that 
which does not have the character of being produced is 
eternal ’ {anutpatti-dharmakam nityam\ because it is already 
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obtained by implication. ‘ Mountain is possessed of hot fire ’ 
is another instance. Uddyotakara says that some people hold 
that punarukta is not a nigrahasthana, because no harm is 
done thereby to the process of investigation; on the contrary, 
repetition brings about greater, conviction and easier compre- 
hension. But this is not correct. There is no sense in litis 
repetition involved in expressing what is already expressed. 
This element of superfluity makes if a nigrahasthana , because 
it shows that the debater does not fully understand the real 
nature of the means that he has to adopt to prove the con- 
clusion. Morever, he is neither the pupil nor the teacher, hence 
there is no point in expressing the same idea again and again 9(5 


V radaraja gives in his Tarkikaraksasarasamgraha a 
th ree-fold classification of punarukta — sabdapunarukta, artha- 
punarukta ( repetition of the same idea ) and aksepapunarukta 
(repetition in so many words of what is implied in a 
former expression ). Varadaraja refers to the views of 
Visvarupa ( author of a long-lost Nyayabhasyailka ) and 
Jayanta supporting the separate mention of the first variety. 
These authorities are said to hold the view that the repetition 
of words alone even if the senses are different is also 
censurable in a ‘ niyamakatha ’ ( sabdapunaruktasya bhedena 
nirdeso’ py arthabhede’ py uktasabdo na punar vaktavya iti 
niyamakatha yam sabdamatrapunaruktir a pi nigrahasthanam 
iti sUcayitum iti Visvarupa- Jayantav iti — p. 347). (See Nyaya- 
nianjari, II, p. 20 Iff ). Varadaraja says that according to 
Visvarupa and others punarukta becomes a fault only in a 
‘ niyamakatha ’ ( where it has been initially decided that there 
shall be no repetition) and not elsewhere. 

Verikatanatha recognises two varieties of punarukta , viz, 
artha-punarukta (repetition of the same idea) and aksepa- 
punarukta (repetition in so many words of what is implied 
in a former statement). He does not admit sabda-punarukta 
(e.g. sabdo nityah , sabdo nityah ) as a variety of punarukta, 
for if these have the same meaning, it is a case of artha- 
punarukta-, and if they convey different meanings, then no 
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fault is involved. Morever repetition thrice is necessity ( - Al - n 
according to the rules of debate when the other party or the 
audience has not understood what the vaclin has t"> say. Tims 
sabda-punarukta cannot be a distinct variety of nigrahasthana, 
as a matter of fact, it is necessitated by circumstances (See 
NP., pp. 203-204). 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one should 
not unnecessarily repeat what has already been stated ot 
what can easily be understood by implication. 

14-16 signify incompatibility with the right method of 
answering. 

(14) If a debater fails to re-stale even what has been stated 
by the other party three times, and duly understood by the 
audience, it is a case of Ananubhdsatia (non-reproduction). 

( Vij not a sya pari soda trir ahhih it as yd 'py o p ra ty uccara nam cincum- 
hhasemam. — NS, 5.2.17). If he does not restate the position of 
the opponent, on the basis of what would he put forward his 
ai garments against that position ? As Udayana says, though he 
does not understand it, he does not say so; if he did, it would 
be a case of ajndna ( incomprehension ); nor does he desist 
rom the discussion for if he did, it would be a case of viksepa 
(evasion), or breaking off. {Vadinoktasya parisadavabuddhasya. 
pwar vadina parisadd vd anudya dattasycipi yogya-svasthena'- 
naxabodham anaviskurvatd katham avicchindatd apratyuccdranam 
anamibhdsanam BS., p. 1 10). Varadaraja (12th cent.) says that 
on y that much should be reproduced as is to be confuted or 
found fault with, and not all that the opponent has said, unless 
it has been fixed at the very beginning that the entire statement 
o ?he opponent would have to be reproduced. Nor i=> it 
necessary that it should be reproduced in the very words of 
the opponent, as even when the content is conveyed the pur- 
pose is served thereby. 97 

The Buddhist and the Jaina logicians object to this 
nigrahasthana Since the business of a debater is to answer 
arguments, this should not be regarded as a nigrahasthana . 
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Whether he is bewildered or not can be determined only by 
the efficiency or otherwise of the answer he gives. What then 
could be the use of reproducing what the opponent has said? 
Moreover, it may happen that a debater is able to answer 
perfectly the arguments of the opponent and yet may not be 
able to reproduce them; and certainly he does not on that 
account deserve to he regarded as liable to ‘check’. In fact 
when a debater having propounded his thesis is unable to 
maintain it in debate, all that we can say is that he is 
inefficient, but this dees not prove that his view is wrong . 98 
As Vacaspati explains this objection, if a debater propounds a 
thesis, but is unable to maintain it in debate, though he is 
able to supply suitable answers to the opponent’s strictures, 
all that this can show is that he is not strong enough to 
carry on a debate in the right way, which consists in repro- 
ducing the opponent’s arguments and then confuting them; 
but it does not prove that the view propounded by him was 
wrong; thus mere non-reproduction ( ananubhasatia ) should 
not be regarded as a nigrahasthana 

Uddyotakara says that there is no force in this; it only 
shows that the one who raises such an objection does not 
uuderstand what the exact object of the answer is. As a 
matter of fact, if the debater does not re-state the opponent’s 
arguments, his answer becomes objectless. If a debater does 
offer the right answer, why does he not re-state the arguments 
he answers one after the other ? In fact, it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that he does not re-state the arguments and 
yet he answers them. Further, the objection is baseless as 
what is denied therein is not asserted at all. It is not laid 
down as a rule that one must first restate the arguments 
and then answer them; the arguments may be answered in 
any way possible. What is meant however is that unless the 
debater reproduces the opponent's arguments, his answer in the 
absence of its right object would be an improper one, it is for 
this reason that reproduction is thought necessary, and ananu- 
bhnsana (non-reproduction) is regarded as a nigrahasthana . 30 
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Udayana says that ananubhasana is five-fold according 
as the debater re-states by means of pronouns, ‘As to that 
which you said’, or reproduces only a part of what is to be 
confuted, or reproduces something else than what is to be 
answered, or reproduces wrongly (yipantanuxada), or states 
only the confutation, or simply keeps quiet due to bewilder- 
ment (and not due to ignorance or lack of prompt answer as 
in the case of ajnana and apratibha). The first is a nigraha- 
sthana only when the opponent has put forth more than 
one argument and so each argument needs to be specifically 
reproduced. Reproduction of what is redundant (adhika) or 
of a fallacious argument is included in viparltanuvada .* 1 It 
may be noted that if the prativadin, without understanding the 
vadin's reasoning, tries to confute it by a jati-type of argument, 
the vadin should not reproduce >t, but only point out that the 
prativadin has not understood what he said, otherwise he him- 
self would become liable to be ‘checked’. 

(15) When the statement is not comprehended, it is a case 
of Ajnana (incomprehension) {Avijndtam cajnctnam.— NS„ 5 2. 1 8). 
When a statement has been understood by the assembly, and 
has been repeated by the opponent ( or the assembly ) three 
limes, if a debater still fails to comprehend it, this is the 
nigrahasthana called 1 Ajnana’ . Without understanding what 
the opponent has said, what could be refute ? Udayana says 
that in this case the man admits that he has not understood 
what the opponent said and hence remains quiet and this is 
its difference from ananubhasana and apratibha ( lack of 
ready answer ). 

(16) It is a case of Apratibha (lack of ready answer) when 
a debater does not know or find an answer (to the opponent’s 
argument) (uttar asya’pratipattir apratibha — NS., 5. : .19), When 
a debater starts reciting stray verses or sets his hair right or does 
any such activity, thus showing that he does not pay attention to 
what the opponent has said, it only means that he does not know 
what to say by way of answer to him, and it is an instance of the 
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nigrahsthana Aprcitibha ; it shows that the man is ignorant of 
the right answer. Udayana says that apratibha can be urged 
or exposed only after the debater has reproduced the oppo- 
nent’s argument. This is not a case of ajriana as one can 
never be sure of another’s ignorance or incomprehension and 
here he docs not admit his incomprehension of the opponent’s 
argument (anuvadanantaram evaitadudbhavanavasarah , anyatha 
atiprasatigat , tad a hi na'jnanam udbhavyam sandigdhatvat, 
svayam anaviskarac ca. — BS., p. 113). 

(17) When a debater breaks off the debate under the 
pretext of some work it is a case of viksepa ( breaking off 
or evasion) ( karya- vyasatigat katha-vicchedo viksepah — NS. 
5.2.20). When a debater pats forward the pretext of having 
to do something else and breaks off the debate saying, '* I 
have got to do such and such a work, I shall resume the 
discussion after having finished the work”, or on the pretext 
of trouble in the throat and the like, this is an instance of 
viksepa. Udayana says that chewing betel-leaf, spitting etc. 
are not of the category of excuses, for being regarded 
as necessary things to be done, they do not indicate any 
incompetency (see BS., p. 114). 

18-20 bear upon flaws in the statements. 

(18) If a debater admits the flaw in his own thesis and 
then urges the same in that of the opponent, it is a case 
of Matanujna (confessing or admission of the contrary opinion) 
(svapakse dosabhyupagamat parapakse dosa-prasatigo mata- 
nujna — NS., 5.2.21). When a vadin without trying to show that 
his statement is free from the defect, urged against it by the 
opponent, simply says, “ The same defect is found in your 
reasoning also”, he admits the defect in his own view or 
reasoning and then tries to urge the same against the 
opponent. In doing so he admits the opinion of the other 
party regarding his view or reasoning, and thus becomes 
subject to a check. For instance, being charged with “You 
are a thief, because you are a man, ” a man simply says. 
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“ Then you also are the same Here he admit the defect in, 
himself and then urges it against the opponent. A man who 
does not admit the charge would say, “ Being a man cannot 
be a reason for being a thief ; what makes a thief is the 
possession of something belonging to another and not given 
away by him” Since in the former case the man shows that he 
does not know this right answer, he becomes subject to a check’. 

Some argue that since the debater urges an undersirable 
contingency arising out of the opponent’s statement, 
this cannot be a nigrahasthcina', he does not admit the 
presence of the said flaw in his own statement; all that he 
does is to point out that the same contingency arises out of 
the opponent’s statement This however is not right. It is 
just because he urges an undesirable contingency when he 
ought to have given an answer, that it is clear that 
he is ignorant of the right answer, and should therefore, be 
‘checked’ ( Yata eva’yam uttare vaktavye prasatigam karoti , tata 
evottaraparijnanan nigrhyate iti. — NV., 599). 

(19) When a vadin has rendered himself subject to a 
‘check, if the prcitivadin fails to bring it home to him ( by 
directly charging him with it), the prcitivadin becomes subject 
to the ‘check’ Paryanuyojyopeksatia ( overlooking the excep- 
tionable ) ( Nigrahasthdna-prdptasya'nigrahah paryanuyojyo- 

peksanam — NS. 5.2 22). This nigrahasthcina , however, can be 
pointed out only by the assembly ( parisal ) when directly 
appealed to with the question, “Who is defeated ?’’ The man 
who had rendered himself open to a ‘check’ would not him- 
self disclose his own weakness by saying “I had rendered my- 
self subject to a ‘check’, and you failed to urge it against 
me” 32 But in a vada, the debater would himself urge it 
against the opponent as there would be no president or mem- 
bers of the assembly. Udayana says that where a debater is 
subject to a member of ‘checks’, the application of one and 
not of all is not a case of paryanuyojyopeksatia, as the pur- 
pose is served even by one ‘check’ (or exposure of one 
nigrahasthcina ); otherwise the prativadin himself would be 
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subject to the check ' dusanadhika \ But where it is agreed 
that all possible nigrahasthanas be exposed or urged, the non- 
exposure of any one of these would constitute the nigraha - 
sthana ‘ paryanuyojyopeksana*. (See BS., p. 118; VV., p. 36). 
Varadaraja says in his Tarkikaraksasarasamgraha ( p. 356) 
that according to Visvartipa and Jayanta a vadin may clarify 
that he deliberately used a wrong argument in order to test 
the capability of his prat i vadin (opponent); but the opponent 
being a fool could not detect it, and the opponent therefore 
deserves censure. In vada-katha, the circumstance makes both 
the parties liable to censure and defeat, and the assembly 
becomes victorious In j”lpa and vitanda where discomfiture 
of the other party is the sole aim, a vadin becomes victorious 
even by using the wrong means ( Compare Nyaya-manjarl , 
II, p. 205 ff ). 

Verikatanatha says that according to some this 
nigraha sthana can be exposed by the members; according to 
others it can be proudly exposed by the person himself who 
is liable to be subjected to the check by saying, * To test 
him T deliberately put forward a fallacious argument; but 
fool as he is, he did not detect this’. Still others hold that since 
the members do not want to inflict defeat and since then it 
would be a cause, but not intentionally, of the partial defeat 
of the debater whose flaw was not exposed, and it is not 
ridiculous to confute another by exposing one’s own faults, 
it is not a nigrahasthana at all. As a matter of fact it is not 
always a nigrahasthana in jalpa and vitanda ; it only serves 
to expose the dullness of the members and president of the 
assembly. In a vada this can be exposed by oneself or by 
the members; in either case it is useful for the determining 
of the truth; and the exposing of one’s fault also is no fault 
(see NP., pp. 209-210; see also TR., pp. 354-356). Jayanta is 
of the view that paryanuyojyopeksana can be urged by the 
person himself who put forward the defective argument or by 
the judges ( NM., II, p. 206 ). 

1-31 
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The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one must not 
overlook a point of censure or defeat of the other party. 

(20) When a nigrahasthana is urged where there is no 
nigrahasthana, it is a case of Nir anuyojy anuy oga ( finding 
fault with what is unexceptionable ) ( Anigrahas thane nigraha- 
sthanabhiyogo nir anuyojy anuy o gah — NS., 5.2.23). 

It is only when a debater has a wrong conception of 
the true character of a nigrahasthana that he can urge ‘You 
are defeated or checked 1 against the opponent, who in fact 
has not rendered himself subject to a ‘check’ and in doing 
so since he would be finding fault with one who does not 
deserve to be questioned or checked, he should be regarded 
as defeated. Vacaspati says that this is not the same as 
apratibha , , as in the latter the debater does not know what 
to say in answer, while in nir anuyojy anuy oga, he says some- 
thing by way of an answer which is not an answer at all; he 
detects and exposes a nigrahasthana where there is none. 
Thus nir anuyojy anuy oga includes all jut is ( — and also all 
chalas, and pratijnahanyadyabhasas i.e. wrong detection of 
nigrahasthana where there is none ). The difference between 
this and hetvabhasa lies in this that the hetvabhasa when 
pointed out leads to the defeat of the propounder of the 
argument, i.e. the vadin, while nir anuyojy anuy oga is urged 
against the prativadin who answers an argument and exposes 
a nigrahasthana where there is none, and when urged it 
leads to his defeat. 33 The idea is that one should apply a 
‘check’ only when there is ground for it. 

Xj day ana sa ys that nir anuy ojyanuy oga is fourfold — chala, 
jati . ctbhasa (wrongly urging a nigrahasthana where there is none) 
and anavasaragrahatia ( urging of a nigrahasthana before or 
after the proper time when it should be urged). 34: According 
to Venkata natha nigrahasthanabhasa can be of many kinds — 
imposing a nigrahasthana where there is none; urging a 
particular nigrahasthana where there is a different one, urging 
a nigrahasthana which is not accepted as such in one’s own 
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school of thought, urging a nigrahasthana which is accepted 
as worthy of being forgiven or overlooked, and so on. 55 In 
a vada, a nigrahasthana can be urged even after the proper 
occasion for it, if it contributes to the understanding of truth. 

(21) Having accepted one stand-point or theory, if a 
debater carries on the discussion without restriction it is a 
case of Apasiddhanta (inconsistency) ( Siddhantam ubhyupetycC- 
niyamat kathaprasaiigo'pasiddhantak — NS., 5.2.24). For instance, 
the Samkhya view is that an entity never renounces itself, 
there can be no destruction of what is existent, and that 
which is non-existent can never come into existence, no 
non-existent thing is ever produced. Having taken this stand, 
a vadin goes on to establish this thesis in the following manner: 
“ All that is manifested must be regarded as emanating 
from a single origin, because there is a common character 
or substratum running through all emanations. As in the 
case of the earthen cup and the like it is found that they 
have the substratum of clay or earth running through them 
all, and are emanations from a single origin, so all 
manifested things are found to have pleasure, pain and 
delusion running through them all, and seeing the substance 
of this common substratum, we conclude that the whole of 
the universe must be an emanation from a single origin.” At 
this stage the opponent questions him as to how it is to be 
determined that a certain thing is the basic substance ( prakrti ) 
and another an emanation (vi/cara). Thus questioned, the 
Samkhya answers, “That which itself remains constant while 
one character of it ceases to exist and another comes into 
existence, is the prakrti ; and the character that ceases to exist 
and comes into existence is the vikara Here we find that 
the Samkhya has given up his stand, and while discussing 
his argument is even contrary to the opinion accepted before. 
At the outset he held that the non-existent can never come 
into existence, and the existent cannot cease to exist. Now it 
is a well known fact that unless there is ‘cessation of existence' 
of what was existent, or ‘ coming into existence * of what 
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was non-existent, there can be no disappearance (jtrohhava) or 
appearance ( avirbhava ). For instance, when the clay remaining 
constant, a character in the shape of cup comes into existence 
it is said to appear, and when it ceases to exist it is said to 
disappear. All this should not be possible according to the 
Samkhya stand-point. Having urged all this against him, if 
the Samkhya-vadin comes to admit that what is existent does 
cease to exist and what is non-existent does come into 
existence, then he becomes subject to the check ‘ apasiddhanta , 
while if he does not admit the said facts his thesis fails to 
be established. 

It may be remarked that if a vcidin contradicts his pro- 
position, he is open to the charge of pratijna-virodhcr, in the 
case of apasiddhanta , what he says in the course of the 
debate is not the contrary of the proposition itself, but of 
something else, of some theory or doctrine which he may have 
accepted in the course of the discussion. That is to say, a 
debater must resort only to that theory which he has accepted 
from the outset. 

The urging of hetvabhasa, apasiddhanta and niranuyojyci- 
nuyoga brings an end to the debate. 

(22) Hetvabhasas — also are nigrahaslhanas as they are 
described in the Nyaya-sutra 1.2. 4-9, that is to say, in the 
same forms in which they have been classified. We shall treat 
hetvabhasas in a separate chapter. The urging of hetvabhasa 
brings an end to the debate. 

Udayana says that ‘ca } in the sutra 'hetvabhdsds ca yatho - 
kwh (NS., 5.2 25) comprehends also the dr slant abhctsas 
(fallacies of illustration ), tarkabhasas ( fallacies of tarka like 
atmasrayabhasa etc.) and the cases where the relation of 
invariable concomitance is not stated or wrongly stated — these 
being fallacies of statement ( uktito yatha anupadarsitdnvaya- 
viparyayopadarsitanvayadi — BS., p. 125). These are not 
specifically mentioned as they are only further elaborations of 
hetvabhasas (fallacies of probans) (See BS, pp. 125-126). As 
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Sankara Misra says, according to Udayana, though these are 
included in hetvabhasas they should be exposed by their own 
names, and not simply as hetvabhasas; whereas others regard 
these as independent faults or faults in their own capacity 
( etc svatantra era dosas ca-sabda-samuccitdh nigrahasthana- 
tvena boddhavya ity anye. — VV., p. 37). 

Nigrahasthanas are classified into the following three 
divisions by Visvanatha, though others also before him had 
this classification in their minds : 

(0 Anuktagrahya, those which accrue or are exposed on 
account of not speaking — ajndna , ananubhasana, and 
apratibha (3); 

(//) Veyamanagrahya , those which are exposed even while the 
person is speaking — apraptakala , arthantara, nirarthaka, 
aparthaka (4); 

(///) Uktagrahyc, those which ?re detected after the argument 
has been stated or the'answer given— pratijnd-ham, pratijna- 
ntara , pratijnd-virodha , pratijna-sannydsa, hetvantara, 
avijneuartha, viksepa, matanujna , nyuna, adhika, punarukta, 
niranuyojyanuyoga, apasiddhanta (13). 

Exposing any of these twenty nigrahasthanas , the debaters 
can defeat each other. When it is not possible to apply any 
of these checks, each party tries to expose the fallacy of 
probans ( hetvabhasa ) in the other party’s statement. But it 
is not given to either the proponent or the opponent to urge 
the nigrahasthana called paryanuyojyopeksana (ignoring the 
exceptionable); only the judges can expose this nigrahasthana 
for no party would disclose the weak point in one’s own 
argument. 36 

Coming to the Buddhist view regarding nigrahasthanas 
we may say that the treatment of nigrahasthanas is not quite 
thorough and systematic in the Upayahrdaya. Tucci remarks 
in his Notes on the Upayahrdaya that the treatment of nigraha- 
sthanas concerned with pratijna shows signs of confusion, and 
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it seems that the Chinese translators were not quite sure in 
their renderings of the technical terms (see UH., Chapters 2 and 
3 ). It seems that the nigrahasthanas are supposed to be divided 
into three groups according as they refer to the vakya (state- 
ment i.e, sthapana, proof, or pratijna . proposition), the heftt 
and the drstanta which are wrongly formulated ( Nanu k im 
vacanam dusayitavyam ucyate. vakya-xai pant yam, asaddhetu- 
sthapanam udaharana-vaisamyam ca tad dusayitavyam. — UH., 
p. 19). Adhika and Nyuna which are enumerated among the 
vcikya-dosas are similarly classified (see UH.. pp. 10-11 ). A 
statement is said to be perfect if it is not contrary to reason- 
ing ( yuktyaviruddha ), not redundant (, anadhika ), not deficient 
( anyuna ), if the meaning of the words in it can be understood 
(even by ordinary persons) (adhi gat a- pad art ham), if it possesses 
the necessary characteristics of a statement ( vacanadharma- 
mbaddha), if it is not contrary to a well known example 
{ prasiddha-drstantaviruddha ), and if it is unexceptionable 
(anamtyojya). The reverse of these cfcr^titute the faults of a state- 
ment, viz. yuklmruddha, adhika, nyuna, anadhi gata-pada rtha , 
vac anadharmanibaddha dr slant a-viruddha , anuyojya. Moreover, 
faults of a statement can be two-fold according as the same 
statement is uttered or the same meaning conveyed more 
than once without there being any reason for this ( punarukti — 
vakya -punarukti , arthapuna rukt i) . Ornateness and inconsistency 
( asahgati ) are also faults of a statement. These correspond 
to avijndtartha and aparthaka. Moreover, a statement is said 
to be faulty if even though it gives expression to correct 
reasoning, the accepted order of the members of the syllogism 
is not maintained ( akramam ). This corresponds to ap rap takcHa. 51 

i'cik-chala, samanya-chala, samsaya-sama, k ala tit a, 
prakat atiasama, varnyasama, savyabhicara, viruddha (contra- 
dicted by example and by yukti which here signifies logical and 
and right doctrines and views laid down by the scriptures etc. 
— see UH., p. 17 ), are grouped together as hetvabhasas , 38 
Kcilatlta of Upayahrdaya corresponds more to Car aka’s 
atitakala , proving the hetu after it has been adduced to prove 
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something. For example, “ Veda is eternal, because it is con- 
stituted of sabda (word)." Here the opponent raises an objection 
that as yet the vadin has not proved sabda to be eternal. 
On this the vadin says, "As akasa being colourless is eternal, 
so word is eternal because it is colourless.” This is like going 
in search of water when the house is already burnt by fire. 39 

The Upayahrdaya further mentions anuyojyananuyoga, 
prativaktavye'prativaktavvata ( corresponding to apratibha ), 
avijnatam (corresponding to avijnatartha), avijnana (=ajnana), 
ananuyojyannyoga, anannhhasana (See UH , n. 19) The 
vakyado$as — nyuna, adhika , nirarthaka ( -apcirthaka ) aprapta- 
kala, pimarukta , pratijna-sannyasa — are also to be regarded 
as nigrahasthanas (see UH., p. 20). There is, as said above, some 
confusion in the treatment of nigrahasthanas concerned with 
pratijna, yet the Upayahrdaya can be said to recognise sub- 
stantially pratijna-hani , pratijna sannyasa, pratijncintara and 
pratijna-virodha . Mata.nb.jna is included in the illustration of 
satpaksl katha (controversy having six stages)l(see UH., p. 24). 

It can be said that the treatment of nigrahasthana is of 
a very preliminary character; only the characteristics of some 
nigrahasthanas are mentioned, and not their names; at times 
the cases of ‘check' which are included in one in the Nyaya- 
sutra are described separately. Hetvantara , arthantara, 

nirarthaka, viksepa and apasiddhanta do not seem to be 
explicitly : mentioned. 

The Tarkasastra mentions the same twenty -two nigraha- 
sthanas as are recognised by the Nyayasutra (see Tarka-sastra, 
Chapter 3, pp. 33-40). 

The Yogacaryabhumisastra of Maitreya (or Asariga) and 
Prakaranaryavacasastra ( which may be grouped together ) 
classify nigrahasthanas into three divisions : 

{a) Vacanasannyasa consists in confessing one's own defeat 
and in acknowledging that the thesis of the opponent is 
right ( — corresponding to pratijna-sannyasa); 
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( b ) Vacanabhibhava (failure of speech or statement) occurs 
when a speaker realising that his arguments are wrong, 
tries to avoid the discussion by saying that he has some- 
thing else to do ( — corresponding to viksepa — ), or brings 
into the discussion new arguments not connected with 
the previous ones ( — arthantcira — ),or looks irritated, angry, 
conceited or discloses some defect or fault of the oppo- 
nent which the latter does not like to have disclosed, 
or looks offended, or shows impatience or distrust and 
has nothing to say by way of an answer and therefore 
keeps silent, or looks abashed and trembling, or bends 
his head, or appears as if he were deprived of the faculty 
of thinking and speaking ( — corresponding to apratibha) 
(c) Vacanudosci (erroneous speech) can be of nine kinds : 

CO s P ea -king at random, (ii) violent expressions of anger 
etc, (iii) obscurity of expression, when the speaker cannot 
be understood either by the assembly or by the opponent 
(i avijnatartha ), (iv) lack of proportion, when the expression 
is either defective or excessive (=nyuna, adhikd), (v) meaning- 
less, vyariha it is of ten kinds : {a) anarthaka , ( b ) apar- 
thaka, (c) yukti-hani, {d) sadhya-sama, (e) jati, (/) artha- 
nupalabdhi , (g) asambaddha ( h ) aniscita (i) siddha-sadhya, 
when the probandum is an established fact, (j ) speech 
according to illogical or wrong doctrines ( — Compare 
yukti-viruddha, sdstra -samaya -viruddha). Sthiramati, in 
his commentary on the Mahaydnabhidharmasaiigitisdslra 
recognises only the first five of these ten and he con- 
sideis the other five as mere explanations of them (1 <6, 

. ’ ^ <9, 5 <10 ); (yi) aprdptakala , when the 

\arious arguments are not put forward in the proper order 

/ 1 °^r . amak ? la ^ ara ^ a an( ^ Kaiatita of Upaya- 
j aya), (vii) aniscita or aniyata — when someone either 
attacks an argument that he has already established as 
is theses, or establishes as a thesis an argument that 
e as already attacked, or suddenly changes his ideas 
C Compare pratijnantara , pratijna-virodha ); ( viii ) obscurity, 
(ix) lack of cohesion,* 0 
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Djrinaga (420 A.D.) dropped the section on Nigraha - 
sthana altogether on the ground that it includes either such 
points as must be formulated in a refutatory syllogism or 
are quite irrelevant. “Moreover as regards that which has 
been said by the ancient masters on logic concerning the 
points of defeat (nigrahasthana), (these are arguments, that) 
fall into (the number of) inferences included among (the cases 
in which) a refutation (must be formulated), or that are rough 
or illogical; since these arguments are analogous to quibble 
(chain) they are not mentioned here.”* 1 

It was Dharmakirti who did some fresh and original 
thinking with regard to nigrahasthanas in his Vadanyaya. The 
writers of books on Nyaya admitted a net-work of nigraha- 
sthanas; but Dharmakirti, perhaps for the first time, simplified 
things by recognising only two — asadhanahga-vacana (statement' 
of what is non-essential by way of proof or non-statement of 
what is essential for proof) and adosodbliavana (exposure of 
a non-existing defect or non-exposure of an existing defect). 
These are the occasions of censure or the grounds of defeat 
of the vadin ( proponent ) and the prativadin ( opponent > 
respectively. Other cases, according to Dharmakirti, are 
not legitimate ones and as such are not to be deemed 
nigrahas thanas. 

( Asadhanahgavacanam adosodbhavanam dvayoh, 
nigrahasthanam anyat tu na yuktam iti nesyate . — 

VN., 1. This is quoted and refuted in Tdtparya T%ka, Nyaya - 
manjarl and other works, both Vedic and Jaina). 

The terms asadhanatigamcana and adosodbhamna can be 
interpreted variously as Dharmakirti himself has shown. 
Sadhana (understood in the sense of an act) means proving 
and ahga, necessary condition of it, is the three-fold probans 
(based on identity, causality — i.e an effect, or non-apprehension), 
and non-statement of it consists either in the maintain 
ing of silence on account of not finding an answer or 
1-32 
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nervousness, or in the non-competency of the probans to 
prove the thesis, such an incompetent probans being as good as 
unstated. A probans is said to be competent, when on its 
concomitance with the probandum being established, it is 
capable of proving the presence of the probandum in the 
subject. This is a nigrahasthana for the vadin ( Asadhana/iga - 
vacana=sadhananga+avacana-'Non -statement of the probans 
which is a necessary condition of proof) 48 

Or sadhana means the instrument, the aggregate statement 
of the probans with the triple characteristic; its cuiga , compo 
nent factor is the statement of its presence in the subject 
and presence in homogeneous cases only or absence alone in 
heterogeneous cases. Non-statement of any one of these is a 
nigrahcisthana for the vadin, because non-statement of any of 
these is as good as the non-statement of the very probans and 
consequently the not establishing of the thesis. ( Sadhanatiga + 
avacana ). 48 


Or the term can mean statement of the non-component 
factors of the proof, eg pratijna (proposition), upanaya 
(application), nigamana (conclusion) and so forth in the argu- 
ment. This is a nigrahasthana for the vadin as there is state- 
ment of what is not essential ( asadhaiiahga+vacana ). The 
uddhists, as is known, recognise only two factors of a 
syllogism, preferably drstanta, and upanaya.* 4 Or the express* 
•on means the express statement of concomitance in absence 
{vyatireka ) subsequently to the statement of the probans with 
concomitance in presence ( anvaya ), or the express statement 
° the positive concomitance subsequent to the statement of 
me negative concomitance, though even one would suffice 
to prove the thesis, and when any one of them is known by 
implication from the other and so its statement is not an 
essential condition of inference. The statement of such a non- 
essential condition is a nigrahasthana for the vadin as it is 
asuperfluousstatement ( asadhancuiga ■\-vacana ). 45 Or the state- 
ment of a fallacious probans — askldha (unreal or unestablished) 
viruddha ( contrary ), anaikantika (inconclusive) — which is not 
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an instrument of proof, is a nigrahasthana for the vadin, 
since what is not competent is included in the argument. 
Similarly, the inclusion of fallacious illustrations also is a 
nigrahasthana since these do not serve to show the relation 
of the pro bans with the probnndum and as such are 
incompetent 46 

The essential conditions of an argument are only such 
matters as are essential for proving the matter under dispute. 
The statement of matters other than these on the pretext of 
their being propounded by a particular system— matters which 
are not desired to be known by the other party— this state- 
ment being meant just to confuse the other party and not 
biing an essential condition of inference, is a nigrahasthana 
for the vadin as it is a statement of irrelevant things. Such 
statements only serve to break the link of the controversy. 
For instance “We, the Buddhists, say ‘ rhere is no soul \ the 
Buddhist are followers of the Buddha, whose fold Asvaghosa 
joined; Asvaghosa is the author of a play called Rdslrapala, 
this play starts in a particulur manner, and so on.” Such 
a vadin would even sing and dance in continuation of his 
talk. Such irrelevent digression leaves no scope for discussion 
and does not help the parties to come to any conclusion. 
Such useless talk is indulged in with the idea that the prati - 
vadin would naturally not be in a position to reproduce all 
this and would consequently be declared defeated. Such a 
procedure is adopted only to conceal one’s weakness, but 
never by truthful persons. If the prativcidin is alert enough 
to point out this drawback in the argument, the vadin is 
defeated. If he does not expose it, victory or defeat belongs 
to neither. 4 " 

The expression ‘ adosodbhavana ’ also can be explained in 
different ways. If after the vadin has adduced proof in support 
of his own thesis, the prativadin , who has a counter- thesis 
to pit against the thesis of the vadin, does not expose the 
flaw in the argument of the vadin, he should be declared 
defeated. The faults of reasoning are nyunatva (deficiency), 
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asiddhatva (unreality), anaikantikota (inconclusiveness), prov- 
ing just the opposite of what is desired to be proved ( viruddha ), 
and the fallacies of illustration. If the prativadin does not 
expose these, does not point out the defect in the argument 
of the vadin, this is a nigrahasthana (ground of defeat) for 
him, as this can happen only when the reasoning of the vadin 
is faultless, or even though it is faulty, the prativadin cannot 
discover the defect owing to his ignorance or because he is 
not able to give an exposition of it. It is not proper to say 
that if the reasoning of the vadin is faulty, he can be said 
to be defeated even when the prativadin does not expose the 
defect in his argument. Only, such a vadin cannot be said to 
achieve victory as he has not proved his case. Defeat, it may 
be noted, does not follow merely on the failure to prove 
one’s thesis or the truth; it follow only when one parly’s 
reasoning has been refuted by the other party. Thus even 
the vadin whose reasoning is not competent to prove his 
thesis should not be declared defeated if the prativadin does 
not lay his finger on this defect. But failure to expose this 
defeat is certainly a nigrahasthana for the opponent * {dosa+ 
anudbhavant 7). 4 8 

Or ' adosodbhavana’ can mean the exposure of what is 
not a real defeat, or the exposure of inconsequential defects 
which do not disturb the main thesis ( adosa+udbhavana ). Both 
these are legitimate nigrahasthanas for the prativadin, Adoso- 
dbhavana would cover all varieties of jati or sophistical refu- 
tation. If the prativadin tries to expose non-existent defects 
and the vadin establishes that these are no defects at all, the 
prativadin should be declared defeated since the reasoning of 
the vadin is faultless. And even if it is faulty due to the 
presence of some other defect, neither of them can be said 
to be victorious or defeated inasmuch as one has not 
established his thesis and the other instead of alleging a 

* According to the Nyaya school, the judges would disclose this failure 
to expose the defects in the vadin's reasooing as the vadin would not 
himself lay bare his own failing. 
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fault really present in the argument has tried to expose a 
non-existing defect. If a thesis is established and there is no 
counter-thesis pitted against it, the vadin becomes victorious. 
Therefore, one desirous of victory should establish his own 
thesis and also confute the argument of his opponent. Even 
when the vadin’ s argument is faultless, if the prativadin urges 
an apparent but really non-existent defect in it, the vadin can 
be said to be victorious and the prativadin defeated only when 
the vadin has proved that the defect is not present and that 
his own reasoning is faultkss; otherwise, he merely discloses 
his own incompetency to prove his thesis, and the prativadin 
also cannot be said to have been victorious as he has wrong 
knowledge of defects.**' 

' Q 

Thus there are only two nigrahasthanas — asddhanahga-vacana 
and adosodbhavana for the vadin and the prativadin respectively. 

Dharmakirti has refuted all the twenty-two nigrahasthanas 
as recognised by the Nyaya school and tried to show that they 
are misnomers and can ultimately be reduced to asadhandriga- 
vacana or adosodbhavana or to some hetvdbhdsa ( which 
is included in the former) or that the Naiyayika has described 
many irrelevant items which have no bearing upon the 
logical character of reasoning. For instance, what sane person 
would give up his thesis that ' word ( sabda ) is non-eternal 
because it is perceptible by the senses, like jar ’ and accept 
the counter-thesis that ‘word is eternal simply because the 
opponent brings in the irrelevant illustration of sdmdnya 
(universal) which is perceptible by the senses and is eternal ? 
It can be clearly seen that the reason ‘because it is perceptible 
by the senses’ is inconclusive ( anaikdntika ) being present in 
eternal as well as non-eternal things, and therefore an 
asddhananga, not an essential means of proof. Its statement 
would naturally be a nigrahasthdna for the vadin. Thus what 
is known as pratijnd-hdni is really asddhandhga-vacana . 5 0 

For the Jaina logician, victory ( jaya ) consists in the 
establishing of one’s own thesis and defeat ( paraiaya ) in the 
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failure to prove one's thesis, ‘Nigra ha signifies this very 
defeat and not anything like execution or imprisonment or 
the like. Or that defeat alone consisting in the failure to 
establish one’s position is called 'nigraha' figuratively because 
it is the ground of nigraha. but it cannot be anything else 
as propounded by others, viz. the Brahmanical Naiyayikas 
and the Buddhist logicians. The definition of nigrahasthana 
‘ground of nigraha ’ given by the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
viz ‘misapprehension or want of apprehension ’ ( vipratipatty - 
apratipattimatram — See NS., 1.2.19) is not correct in the opinion 
of the Jaina logicians. Merely these cannot constitute a 
nigrahasthana. Misapprehension is anprehension or under- 
standing which is perverted, vitiated and worthy of condem- 
nation. It consists in regarding an invalid probans as a 
valid one, and a false refutation as a real one As regards 
’lack of apprehension', it consists in the failure to accomplish 
what is to be accomplished, e.g. the failure to refute the 
probans employed by the opponent ^ind the failure to refute 
the objection raised against one’s own reasoning. It is held by 
the Naiyayikas that a debater is defeated in either way, viz. 
when he fails to attend to what is to be done or resorts to the 
opposite course. But mere misapprehension or the lack of 
apprehension cannot be a nigrahasthana (ground of defeat). 
On the contrary, the failure to prove one's own thesis alone 
is the cause of defeat. The twenty-two varieties of nigraha- 
sthana as given by the Naiyayikas are thus repudiated. 51 

The Jaina logicians have also criticised the two nigraha- 
sthanas recognised by Dbarmakirti viz asadhanahga- vacana 
and adosodbhavana. The idea behind these is that the statement 
of what is not an essential factor of inference, or the non- 
statement of an essential factor, and the exposure of a defect 
that does not really exist in the other party’s argument, or 
the non-exposure of a defect that is really present there — 
these constitute nigrahasthanas (grounds of defeat). The Jaina 
logicians say that defeat consists in the failure to establish 
one's thesis alone, and not in these. The Jaina logicians would 
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ask the Buddhist, “ Does one party inflict defeat on another 
on the ground of these after having established its own 
thesis or not having done so ? ’’ In the former case, the defeat 
of the other parly is secured by the very fact that this party 
has established its own thesis, and exposure of a defect in 
the other party’s argument is superfluous. In the latter case, 
even the exposure or the non-exposure of defects will not 
lead to the victory of either party as both parties have failed 
to prove their respective thesis. Further, what is regarded as 
essentia! for inference by one party, say the Naiyayika (e.g. 
five members of a syllogism) may be regarded as non-essential 
by the other, say the Buddhbt who recognises only two 
members of syllogism. Again, the express statement of nega- 
tive concomitance ( vyatireka-vycipti ) subsequent to the state- 
ment of the probans with positive concomitance {anvaya-vyapti) 
and vice versa cannot serve as nigrahasthana as involving 
tautology as the Buddhist would have it. Does such a person 
employing this double method become liable to defeat { or 
‘check’ ) when he proves his thesis on the strength of a valid 
probans, or when he does not prove it ? In the former case, 
he cannot be said to- be defeated even when he has proved 
his thesis simply because he is seen to make a superfluous 
or redundant statement which has no necessary bearing on 
the deduction of the conclusion, as this does not involve 
contradiction of the conclusion otherwise independently arrived 
at. The Jaina logicians say that they see no reason for offence 
even if a person digresses a little after he has established his 
thesis, as this is not something unusual in the world. If one 
insists on unnecessary and rigid formality, the person who 
adduces a sound probans and proves his thesis should be 
declared defeated even if he indulges in such innocent diver- 
sions as chewing betel-nut or twitching the eye-brow or waving 
the hand and so on. 

It has been argued that victory and defeat do not depend 
on the proof of one’s thesis and the failure of such proof, 
respectively, but they depend upon the knowledge (e.g. of 
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what is just essential proof or a real defect and so on), and 
want of it as is disclosed in the employing of non-essential 
factors or the non-employment of essentia! factors and the 
like. Even here if the person has proved his thesis by putting 
forth a sound reason or argument, he cannot be charged with 
ignorance of a sound probans, when as a matter of fact he 
lacks just the knowledge of the number of factors regarded 
as necessary for a syllogism by different schools Even if the 
person has not proved his thesis due to his probans being 
fallacious, the opponent ( prativadin ) who tries to inflict defeat 
on him on the score of adhika (redundant statement) cannot 
be said to have thorough knowledge of a refutatory argument 
as he does not expose the fallacy in the reason advanced by 
the vadin. He is aware of the fault of redundant statement 
{adhika) but ignorant of the fallacious reason {hetvabhasa). In 
the circumstances, he cannot be supposed to have defeated 
the vadin completely, as he has proved his inability to avert 
the nigraha involved in the failure to expose the defect pre- 
sent in the vadin’ s reasoning. Further, if knowledge and the 
want of it be the criterion of victory and defeat respectively, 
the advocacy of the thesis and the counter-thesis by the 
vadin and the prativadin respectively could not be exempted 
from the charge of futility, in view of the fact that there 
must be present the knowledge or the ignorance of the 
competency of the probans in one position or the other. 
Therefore, instead of recognising any such criteria as the 
Naiyayikas and the Buddhists suggest, it is better to say, 
according to the Jaina logicians, that victory accrues from 
the establishing of one's own position and defeat from the 
failure to do so. Such a view does not make the advocacy 
of a thesis and its counterthesis, i.e. a debate a futility . 59 

Dharmakirti’s criticism of the different varieties of nigraha - 
sthanas in his Vada-nyaya has been a source of inspiration 
and guidance to the Jaina logicians. This proves interesting 
reading. They also have tried to reduce the nigrahasthanas 
to some kind of hetvabhasa or shown the futility of these 
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checks til! it is considered whether one has proved one’s 
thesis or not. Many nigrahasthanas , moreover, from among 
these are subsumed under one variety. —for example avffnata - 
rfha, aparthako, apraptakaJa and punamkta under nirarthaka 
— of course only after doing proper justice to the motive of 
the person who is charged with these ( See PM. Vrtti, pp. 
65-72). Regarding hetvctbhasas, the Jaina logicians observe 
that a hetvabhasa constitutes a legitimate nigrahasthana when 
the prativadin urges the fallacy of contrary reason (viruddha) 
in the va din's argument and thus succeeds automatically in 
establishing the opposite thesis — his own view. As regards the 
detection of the other fallacies such as asiddha , etc it can be 
regarded as a legitimate nigrahasthana only when the opponent 
has esablished his own thesis independently, not otherwise. The 
only criterion for a valid hetu ( probans ) is invariable 
concomitance with the probandum, or rather incompatibility 
with the opposite, that is to say, its presence not being possible 
when the probandum is not present { anyathanupapannatva). 
Any probans lacking this character is a fallacious one and its 
detection by the opponent can serve as a nigrahasthana only 
if the opponent has himself proved his own thesis. 55 On 
the whole, it may be said the Jainas appreciate the application 
of these ‘checks*., but for them the main criterion is whether 
the debaters have proved their respective thesis or not, when 
the different nigrahasthanas can be regarded as legitimate only 
if they really come in the way of the proving of the thesis. 

Jay a - para jay a - vya vastha 

The position as regards the determination of victory and 
defeat (jciya -para jay a - vy avast ha) in the Nyaya, the Buddhist 
and the Jaina schools, would be something like this that 
according to the Nyaya school, a person who establishes 
his view by the strictly logical method, even without employing 
chala , etc. can be checked and defeated by the opponent on 
account of such minor drawbacks as repetition, or non- 
reproduction of the opponent’s argument, or some irrelevant 
1-33 
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point discussed or the like, though these are in a sense extrane- 
ous conditions not affecting the establishing of his thesis. The 
Buddhist logicians prohibit or rather discourage the employment 
of chala, etc., yet, according to them, a person is liable to a 
‘check' or is defeated if he states anything that is not strictly 
essential for proving his thesis, or if he does not detect a flaw 
if there is any in the argument of the opponent, or if he 
exposes a flaw not really present in the opponent's argument. 
Of course, this happens when the opponent points out this 
failing. By asadhananga, non-essential factor, is meant every- 
thing irrelevant to the proving of the main thesis. 

These restrictions and rules may lead to a circumstance 
where the vadin employs a fallacious reason to prove his thesis 
and the prativddin instead of exposing the real flaw exposes 
other non-existent flaws or defects. Taking advantage of this, 
the vadin defends himself by pointing out that the confutation 
is a futile one, and thus the vadin , even though he has not been 
able to prove his thesis, can defeat his opponent on the ground 
that he has indulged in the exposure of non-existent defects. 
The vadin will not of course be declared victorious, but he will 
not also be pronounced defeated. We may nevertheless rely on 
the judgement of the sahhyas and the sabhapati if they are 
really intelligent and honest persons. It may also happen that 
the vadin’s reasoning is valid, still the tricky opponent urges 
some non-existent defect and the vadin does not answer this 
objection of his. In such circumstances neither is declared 
victorious or defeated. The Jaina logicians would say, on the 
ground of their criteria of victory and defeat, viz, establishment 
of one’s thesis and refutation of the counter-thesis, and the 
failure to do so, that in the former case if the prativddin is 
pronounced defeated on account of his futile refutation, the 
vadin also should be pronounced defeated because he has not 
been able to prove his thesis. In the Jaina view, the establish- 
ment by one party of its thesis is equivalent to the failure 
of the other party to establish the counter-thesis. Thus 
the establishing of one’s thesis is the main ground for 
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victory and the failure to do so is the ground of defeat. Victory 
of one party invariably implies the defeat of the other party. 
Redundant, or deficient statement, digression and the like are 
insignificant so long as the thesis is proved and should not 
then be admitted as criteria of censure or defeat as the matter 
becomes confused thereby. The Jaina logicians say that one 
may even dance after establishing his thesis, and such petty 
factors though irrelevant to the main point should not come 
in the way of the achievement of victory, for all this is a 
part of worldly behaviour which cannot be denied or prohi- 
bited so long as it does not affect the point at issue . 54 We 
have seen that the later Naiyayikas, especially Udayana, tried 
to reinterpret the nigrahasthanas in the light of the criticism 
by Dharmaktrti and the Jaina logicians. 

Though in actual practice there would not be in essence much 
difference on account of the different positions of these schools, 
yet it can be said that the Jaina point of view takes into consi- 
deration mainly the central idea of the establishment of one’s own 
thesis and the consequent refutation of the opponent’s thesis, 
and does not allow the issue to be unnecessarily confused by 
other formalities, though it recognises these as leading to defeat 
or censure when they obstruct the establishment of the thesis. 
The Brahmanical and the Buddhist logicians, especially the 
former, take into consideration other extraneous factors also 
which might intrude into a debate, in addition to the main 
purpose of proving one’s thesis and refuting the opponent’s. 
Both may have had their justification in the actual practice 
of the debate. The Brahmanical Naiyayikas would not tolerate 
in a debate such things as useless repetition, digression, etc. 
and are what may be called sticklers in respect of form and 
procedure of debate, while the Jaina logicians would object 
to taking formalities into consideration when the main pur- 
pose of the debate, viz. the establishment of the thesis, is 
achieved. 

We may finally note briefly the view of Jayatirtha of the 
Madhva school. He recognises only six nigrahasthanas , viz. 
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virodka (contradiction or opposition), asangati ( inconsistency), 
nyuna (deficiency), adhika (redundancy), samvcida (accepting 
the opponent’s thesis), anukti (non-statement of what should 
be stated for convincing others). The first four are faults 
of reasoning or argument ( upapatti-dosa ); and these along 
with samvcida and cmukti comprehend all the nigrahasthanas 
admitted by the Nyaya school, Virodha and asangati are 
directly faults of reasoning ( upapatti-dosa ), that is to say, 
of content {artha^dosa) and indirectly of statement or express- 
ion, whereas nyuna and adhika are directly faults of expression 
( vacana-dosa ) and indirectly of content. Virodha* signifies 
absence of compatibility of sense ( yogyatahhava) , and ‘ asangati * 
absence of expectancy ( akanksa-virodha ). Statement of only a 
part of what should have been fully stated constitutes ‘nyuna’, 
and the statement of what is certainly expected, but whose 
function is already served by another, constitutes ‘adhika*. 
These are twofold according as they pertain to inference proper 
or are common to debate and these four along with samvcida 
(admitting the opponent’s thesis) and anukti (non-statement of 
what is essential ) ( — these two being faults of the speaker — ) 
constitute the six nigrahasthanas in debate. 55 

Jayattrtha shows how all the twenty-two nigrahasthanas 
of the Nyaya school can be included in these : (1) Pratijna-hani 
(in which, according to one view, the vciclin gives up his 
’£>os,\i\on)=saihvada. (2) Pratijndnlara — Here a new proposition is 
put forward, so it cannot be said to be the continuation of 
the same debate, nor can it be said to be a new debate, as 
then this would cease to be a nigrahasthana. This proposition 
is not at all expected or required, there is no akahksa 
for it, so it is a case of asangati, and not pertaining to 
debate, it is not a nigrahasthana . (3) Prcitijna-virodha (oppo- 
sition of sentences or words in a sentence )=virodha ( or sva- 
vacana-virodha, a sub-variety of virodha). (4) Pratijna-sannyasa 
- virodha (of the type of pramana- virodha — opposition by sources 
of valid knowledge ). ( 5 ) Hetvantcira can be included in 

pratijnantara, s o=asangati. (6) Arthantara-asangati. (7) Nirarthaka 
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=anukti. (8; Avijndtdrtha=anukti. (9) Apart haka=asahgati. 

(10) A p rapt akala is really not a nigr ahast liana but if it 
be at aiJ regarded as one, it would be included in asaiigati. 

(11) Nynna-nyuncr, (12) Adhika=adhika: (13) Punarukta-adhika. 
(14) Ananubhasano is of five kinds (as explained above) — 
reference to what was stated by pronouns, reproducing a part 
of whdi is to be confuted, stating only the refutation, reproduc- 
ing wrongly, and remaining silent. The first l}\TQ$=nyuna, the 
fourth =osahgati, the fil'th=anukti. (15-17) A puma, Apratibha , 
Vik s e pa~an ukti, (18) M atanujuci=asahgati . (19) Paryanuyojyo- 
peksana-anukti. (20 1 Niranuyojyamiyoga is four-fold — chala, jciti, 
Imnycul yubhasa , and opraptakale grahatiam. Of these chala 
can be included in asaiigati or virodha of the sv any ay a- 
viroclha type where the same objection could apply to one's 
own statement also, and a different meaning could be imposed 
on the chalavadin's statement too; jati too with its twenty- 
four varieties involves sv any ay a virodha (as shown in the chapter 
on chala and jdti ). Pratijndhdnyadyabhdsa - virodha of the 
pramdna-virodhd type as these dbhasas arc opposed by the 
authoritative view of the judges, etc. ApraptakaJe grahatiam is 
equivalent io asaiigati, because here a mgrahasthdna is urged 
before or after its proper occasion, when there is no expec- 
tancy for it. (21) Apasiddlidma = Svavacana-virodha- (22) The 
different hetvabhasas also can be included in one of these six. 5G 
For example, kalatyayapadista can be subsumed under virodha 
( prabaia-pramtina-virodha , contradiction by a more powerful 
source of knowledge). Mostly hetvabhasas come under virodha 
whether it be of hetu or dr slant a or the like. 57 

Jayailrtha's is only an attempt of a lat.r day to arrive 
at a more compact classification. 

Sribarsa has refuted the definitions of a few of the 
nigrahasthdnas like pnUijud-hdni s pratijridntara, pratijna-virodha, 
apasiddhanta in the second Pariccheda of his Khandana-khanda- 
khddya. But this adds hardly anything to our understanding 
of the nigrahasthdnas , so it not necessity to give an exposition 
of this here. 
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NOTES 

1 Akhanditahariikarinab parahariikara$2tanam iha parajayah, sa eva 
nigrahah sa etesu pratijnahariyadisu vasatiti nigrahasya parajayasya 
sthanam unnayakam iti yavat. — VV., p. 30, see also TR., p. 319. 

2 Nigrahasthjinapraptau katham apratipattih vipratipattih— yadayam 
sadhayita samartbena sadhanenopattena parena jStyadibhir akuljki'tah 
uttaram na pratipadyate tadg katham apratipattih katham va viprati'- 
pattir iti ? tada’pi sadhanasyaiva samarthyaparijiianad asamartham 
etat sadhanam ity apratipattir vipratipattir iti. — NV., 1.2.19. 

3 Aindriyakatvsd anityab sabdo ghatavad iti krte'para aka, istam 
aindriyakatvam samanye nitye, kasman 11 a tatba sabda iti pratyava- 
sthite idam aha yady aindriyakam samanyam nityam kamam ghato 
nityo'stv iti, sa khalv ayam sadhakasya drstantasya nityatvarii pra- 
safljayan nigamanantam eva paksain jabatt paksam jahat pratijnam 
jahatity ucyate pratijfiasrayatvat paksasyeti. — NB,, J.2.2. 

4 Drstas casav ante vyavasthita iti drsiantabj svas casau drstantas ceti 
svadrstanta-sabdena paksa evabhidhiyate, pratidrslanta-sabdena ca 
pratipaksab — pratipaksas casau drstantas ceti. parapaksasya yo dharmas 
tarn svapaksa evanujanatiti yatha’ nityah sabda aindriyakatvad iti 
dvitiya-paksavadini samanyena pratyavasthita idam aha — yadi samanyam 
aindriyakam nityam drstam iti sabdo'py evam bhavatv ity esa pratijna- 
hanih, prag anena pratijfiatam anityab sabda iti samanyena anaikantika- 
tvena pratyavasthita idam aha nitya iti. prak pramanavadharitartha- 
parityagad vipratipattito nigrahasthanam iti. prasanga-vidhanad iti cet 
atha manyase nasau pascgd api sabdasya nityatam pratipadyate kirii tu 
prasangam karoti yadi samanyam aindriyakam nityam drstam sabdo’py 
evam bhavatv iti prasangam vidhatte. tac ca nata eva tatprapteb* 
yata evasau hetudosoddhare kartavye prasafijayaty ata eva nigrhyata 
iti.— NV., p. 552. 

5 See BS., pp. 81-82. 

6 Tatra sadhyadharmabanir Varttike. sadbanadharma-hanis tu anityab 
sabdah prameyatvad ity ukte anaikantikena ca dusite astu tarhi krtaka- 
tvad iti yatha, paksabanis tu, anitye vanmanase karyatvad ity ukte 
bhagasiddhya ca pray ukte astu tarhi vSg eva tasmad anityeti yaths. 
etas tisro visesanadvara’ pi draftavysh. tad yatha kunaiyayikena 
vivadadhyasitam buddhimat-kartrpurvakam iti paksjte buddhimad 
iti visefanasSmarthye ca varnite tarhi kartrpnrvakam ity evastv 
iti sadhyavisesanahanih. vivadadhyasitam ksitvadi kartrparvakam 
iti pratijnlte SapkaraCaryadisa ca dusite vivadadhyasitam ity evastv iti 
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caksa-visesanahanir iti. dntantahanis tu, anityab sabdah pratyakfa* 
gunatvad dvyanukavad ity ukte sadbanavikalatayS pratyukte ma bhud 
dvyaniikam udaharanam ghatarnpam bhavisyati, na codaharapam 
adaraniyam iti nysyad iti yatha, yatha vg bauddhasya vyatireko- 
daharanabalena ksanabhapga-sirdhane pravrtte aprsnianikatvena ca dosite 
astu tarhi ghata evanvayeneti. drstantagatatvena sadhyadharmahanis tu 
Bhasye. sadhamtdharmahanis tu parvavad dvyanuka udahrte tathaiva 
sadhana-vikalatays ca dosite astu tarhi ksryatva-hetvadharataya id am 
evodaharanam iti yatha. a trap i visesanahanir uhaniys. tad yatha yat 
krtakarii tad anitvarfi drstam yatha ghatadravyam ity ukte dravyapada- 
narthakye codohrte astu tarhi ghata ity eveti drstantavisesanahanih. evam 
antya karanasSmagrity atropy nntyapadanarthakye yat karyam tad 
buddhimatkartrpurvakam vatha ghata ity udahrte porvavac ca dosite 
tarhi karlrporvakam ity evastv iti sadhyavisesanabamh. evam pnrvavat 
sadhana-visesanahanir drstante. dnsanahatiis tu niranuyojyanuyogod- 
bhavana’nantararh dnsanantaraparigraheija drafiavyg. tad yatha yadi 
nayam asiddhah astu tarhi badhita ity adi. — BS. f pp. 82-83. See also 
VV., p. 30, NP.. pp. 176-177, TR., pp. 3I9ff. 

7 Yady api asya manasi viparivartate asarvagatatvam sadhayitva may a 
asarvagatatve satiti aindriyakatvam hetur visesaniya iti tathapy etad 
anena na krtam kirii tu asarvagatah sabdo ghatavad ity uktvaiva 
viratali pararthanumane ca vacanagata guria-dosah vicaryante na tu 
vacananapeksam vastu. — NVTT, pp. 701-702. 

8 Katharii nitya variiaii sravanatvat sabdatvavad ity ukte dhvanibhir 
anekatita iti ca pratyukte sadhvanaya eva varna nitya iti paksavisesana- 
vidhav anaikanta-pariharat. sabdo n ity ah karyatvad ity ukte bhage 
siddhasadhanam iti ca pratyukte varnatmakah sabdo nitya iti paksavise- 
?anadhikoktau siddhasadhanata-pariharat. agnimad idam surabhi-malina- 
dhomavattvad ity ukte asamarthavisesanataya ca pratyuke sagnikrsna* 
gurumad iti sadhyantaradhikoktau visesanasamarthyapariharat. vivada- 
dhyasitarb buddhimatpnrvakam ity ukte siddhasadhyataya ca praty- 
uktabhase upadatiadyabhijnaporvakam iti sadhyavise?artadhikoktau 
siddhasadhanatspariharat. tad etat paksa-tadvisesana-sadhya-tadvisesana- 
praksepeua caturvidham dosanantara-pariharartham api pravartate 
avantarabhedac canantyam. — BS., pp. 85-86. See also VV., pp. 30-31; 
NP. f pp. 178-179. 

Atra pratijnS-hetvor iti vakyagata-pratiyogidvayopaiaksana-pararn 
virodhasyobhayanislhatvat laksyagatapratijnapadam apy uktamatraparam. 
ekapadotkir tan arir ca tadamsa-virodha-socariens’vayavantoropalaksaiia- 
bhramarii varayati. tenaikasmin vakye tadarbsayor avautaravakyayoh 
padayor va mitho vyaghata uktah virodha iti sotrarthah— BS,, pp. 88-89. 
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10 Sa ca bahuprakarah — pratijfiapadayoh pratijYia-hetvoh pratijfiodaharnna- 
yoh pratijfiopanayayor mandahj hetuvirodhavirodhabhyain anavakayat 
pratljfia-nigamanayor hetusvapadayor hetu-drsuuuayor het-up*' nay a> or 
drstama-svapadayoh pratijua-tarkayoh, cvadi du&anavakyc pi &a cva 
prapaftcah. sadhyadharminisedhad yatha na^ty atmeti. dharma- 

nlsedhad va, yathegvaro na karteti. dharmividher \ i 7 yaibrs atltam 
astiti. dharmavidher va, yatha param^navah savayavd iti. svampafn va, 
yatha hetuvyaparat prag api sat kgryam karyatvad iti\ visesanadvara 
va, yatha madhye’py asat karyam adyantayor asattvad iti- — BS. ? p« 90. 
See also VV., p* 31.-ekatra vakye tadamiayor avantaravakyayoh pada- 
yor va mithovyaghaiah pratijaa-virodhah Also TR., p. 329. 

11 See INK, pp. 184-185. 

12* See NP., pp 181-182. 

13 See NVTT., pp + 706-707. 

14 Ekaprakrtidam vyaktam it i pranjna, kasniaddhetoh ? eka-prakriinarii 
vikaranam parinamat, mrt-parvakanam garavadinam di?lam parimanam 
yavan prakrter vyoho bhavati tavan vikara iti, drsiaih ea prativikaram 
parimanam. asti cedam parimanam prativyaktam tad eka-prakrtmarii 
vikaranam parimanat pasyamo vyaktam idam ekaprakrtiti. asya vya- 
bhicarena pratyavasthanam* nanaprakrfJ nam ekaprakrtmam ca vikaranam 
drstam parimanam iti. evam pratyavasthite aha ekaprakrtisamanvaye 
sati iaravadi-vikaranam parimanadatsanat. sukhadiihldiamoha-sam- 
anvitam hidam vyaktam parimitam grhyate, tatra prakrtyantararnpa - 
samanvayabhave saty ekaprakrtitvam it L tad idam ayise^okte hetau 
pratisiddhe visesam bruvato hetvantaram bhavati. — NB ? 5.2 6. 

# j 

15 Tac ca svamata— paramatobhayanubhayamatabhedena caturvidham. tad 
yatha anityah sabdah aindriyakatvat karyatvad va, gunas ca sa akasasya, 
tad eva cjpadhivasac c hr o tram teoa cayam grhyate samavayad ityadi. 
h tathaivopakramya paramaie ca dravyaiii $abdah, sariiyogagrahy o *- 

bhivyaktidharma cayam ityadi. tathaivopakramya’ numanagarayam 
asya'nityatvam, anumanam ca pramanam, tac caturvidharii sadvidharn 
va, kificit sattamatrena gamayati, kifteit jfiafam sad ityadi. tathaivopa- 
kramya hetur ayam hetus ca hinoter ityadi.— BS., pp. 94-95. 

16 Atra yada Dravjdah svabhasaya tad-bhasanabhijnam aryarii prati sabda- 
oityatvam pratipadayati tada tan nirarthakam nigrahasthanam; sa khalu 
aryabhasam janann asamarthya-pracchadanaya tad bh asatiabhi jnataya va 
svabhasaya sadhanam prayuktavan so'yam pQrvasmin kalpe viprati- 
pattya nigrhyate uttarasmimstu apratipattya. vastutah sadhanasamarthye 1 - 
pi makavad ^ryapratipadaka-sabdapratites tatpratipadanarambha- 
vaiyarthyat, — NVT I\, p. 710. 
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17 TenaVacakaprayogo nirartbakam ity artliah, tasya caturdha prayoga- 
sambhavah. pramadat* yatha liriga-vacana-vibhakti-viparyasah, vacaka- 
bhimanat, yatha krwaddhita^khyata-viparyasah. abhyasat, yatha 
sarhskrtam upakramya’pabhramsa-vacanam. vikalpita-sesokter va, 
yatharthaparasabde paratapraklravyudasanena svarupa-parataySrh 
vanmatrarh caitad iti vat — BS,, p. 96. 

18 Vaktavyataya’bhyupagata-bhasamulavyakarana-siddham eva myama- 
kathayam bhafitavyam iti, uktaiii ca Prajna-paritrane. 

Sadhugirvana-vanyaiva prayoga-niyame kite, 
apabbramsanyabhasabhir bhasanam ca’pi dosanam. 
a krte niyame sarvabhasabhir api bhasanam, 

skhalane ca punah sadhusabdagrahanam isyate. iti— NP., p* 192, 

19 Tac ca trividham. sviya-sviya -tan tramatra rod ham. gamitayogam 

anapeksita-nidhikam . , padavwekopaya$amasaprakaranldyapayapndita~ 
fandeharii yatha sveto dhavatiti. — B£,, p, 98. 

20 sabhaprasiddhair vivaksitasadharanair angamitayogair nirastagrastadidosaih 
padair v}avahared iti sarah . prativadyabhyupagaine tu prahelikapraya 
api vyavaharah pravartanre. ata eva hi drptair mahavidyadintioam 
prayogo’bhyupagamyata eva.“NP. ? pp. 198-199, 

21 Tac ca trividham. mukhyam yatha Bhasyodahrtarru vyavadhananvayarii, 
yatha gaccati payasa’svena bhuktva tiagaram Caitra iti. vikalpasesa- 
nanvayam padarthabhupagame’pi sambhavita-samastanvaya-prakara- 
khandanat tad-anabhynpagamena drasiavyam. vikaipantahpatiprakara- 
bhyupagame tu yathoktakhandanam eva nigrahab, asamarthavisesana- 
nanvayam caturtham aparthakam astiti keciL fad asisyam asampradayi** 
katvad atiprasaogftc ca. hetvabhasantarbhotarh hi tad iti Varttikam, 
na ca tato’nvayapratipattir eva na syat, bhota tv asamartbyena badhyate. 
tatha’pi ca'parthakatve yirodha-hetvSbhasadjnam apy atraivantar- 
bhavah syat. tasniSd yatraiva anvayanavagatis tad eva’par thakam 
na tu yatra'sau badhyetapiti, — BS., pp- 99-100. 

22 Eke tu bruvate-naitan njgrahasthanarn evam api siddher iti, samayS- 
nabhyupagamac ca na ca vayarii praticcbama iti, prayogac ca— prayukta& 
cavayavavyalyayah sarva-sastresv iti kasya’yam samaya iti, yat tavad 
evam api siddher iti, prayogapeta-sabdavad etat syat — yatha gaur 
ity asya padasyarthe gaviti prayujyamanam padarh kakudadimantam 
artham pratipadayatiti. na ca gabdaovakhyanarii vyartham. 
anena sabdena go-sabdam eva’sau pratipadyate go-sabdat kakudadi- 
mantam artham. tatfia pratijOady-avayava-viparyasena^nuporvim 
1-34 
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pratipadyate anuporvya cartham iti, eta t kathani ? purvarn tavat 
karmopadiyate tatah karanam mrtpindadyudaharanam anekadha loka 
iti- yat punar etat samayanabhyupagamat iti, nayarh samayo’pi tv 
arthasyanupurvi, so’yam arthasyanupnrvim anvacaksano nabhyakhyeya 
itf* yat punar etat prayogad it j, na, nigrabasthana-visayaparijfianat — 
sastre vakyany arthasangrahartham upadiyantc sariigrhitam tv artharn 
vakyena pratipadayita prayoga-kale pratijnadikaya”nuporvya prati- 
psdayatiti — NV., pp* 555-556. 

Na hi sastre krtsnasad iva”darabhutad ivety arthasafigraho yatha 
kathameit kriyate iti vade pi tatha kriyatam iti yuktarh vadadisu 
paksa-pratipaksavad vaktror api panksyamanatvat pank?itasya ca 
sastritatvat.— NVTI\, p* 715. 

23 Avayava’ sabdas tv atra famastakathabhgga-saiigraharthah tena catur- 
vidham etat pada-padamga" vayava-tadarhsa-viparyasabhediLt.— BS* s 
p. 101 . 

24 Eke t u pratijna-nyuiiarh nastily acakfate* etat tu na yuktam, pratijha- 
inatrena prayogo vikalpatah paryanuyojyah, yah pratijhanyonam 
vakyam brute kim ayam nigrhyate’tha neti ? yadi nigrhyate katamat 
nigrahasrhauam iti ? na hi hetvabhasadayo’tra santiti. na ca hetvadi- 
do^ah santlti nigraham cabhyupaiti, tasmat pratijna-nyonam eveti, 
at ha na nfgrahab ? nyanam vakyam artharii sadhayatiti sadhanabhave 
siddhir abhyupagats bhavati, yat tu bravisi siddhanta-parigraha eva 
pratijna etad api na buddhyamahe karmanab upadanam pratijfia. 
Sanianya-visesavatoVadharitasya vastunah parigrahah siddhanta iti. — 
NV*, pp. 556-557* 

25 Eke tu bruvate nedam nigrahasthanam dardhyad, dardhyam hi jria- 
pyasya bhoyobhir jfiapakair drstarii yatha dhonialokobhyam agner iti, na T 
dardhyarthanabhidfaanat bhoyobhir jfiapakair dardhyam bhavati iti na 
dardfayartiio J bhidhiyate* kim bravisi dardhyad iti. sutaram pratipattir 
dardhyam iti. tad api tadrg eva, kim uktaiii bhavati sutaram iti. atha 
bravisi dve api jfrapake ? satyarh dve api jfiapake. ekenaivabhidfaanad 
vyartham abhidhanam dvitiyasya prakasite dipantaropadanavad iti 
anavastha ca praka^ite’pi sadhan^otaropadanad iti.— NV., p. 557. 

26 Eke tu bruvate nedarh nigrahasthanam abadbanat na hi panksavidheh 
punar bruvata kificid badhyate; para-pratlpsdanartham ca vakya- 
prayogah* punar abhidhgnena sutaram arttaah pra ti pad y ate iti na 
nigrahasthanam pratipadakatvat. satyarii pratipadayati; pratipaditartha-* 
pratipadakatvad vaiyarthyam syad vaiyarthyati nigrahasthanarri sadhana- 
v i say ap a rij fian a t , na ca’ yam stsyo na gurus tasman nayarh punah 
pratipadyata iti. — NV*, pp* 557-558* 
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27 Dusyamatram evsnubhasarnyaih na tu sarvarii vadi-vgkyam. anupa- 
yuktabhidhanena’rthantaratva-prasangat. praudhi-prakatanaya sarvanu- 
bhasana-niyame tad-akarauam eva nigrahahetur bhavati. na ca tenaiva 
vadi-vakyens’nubhasamyam iti niyamah. vakyantareya'nubhasane’pi 
tatprayojana-siddiieh. — TR., p. 349, 

28 Ultarena’vasthsnat nedaih nigrahasthanam iti kecit — uttarena’vasthauat 
uttarena gunadosavata madhatvamndhatvam gamyata iti kim punar 
uccaritenasti. asti hi uttare kascit samartho drsyate na pratyuccarane, 
na* sau tavata nigrahasthanam arhati. yas ca”rabhya svapaksaih na 
nirvahayet tasya syat khaltkaramatram iti. — NV, p. 55R. 

29 See NVTT., p. 71 o. 

30 Na, uttara visaya’ parijfianat — yady ayarh na pratyuccarayati, nirvisayam 
uttaram prasajyate. athottaram braviti, katham noccgrayati tad idarh 
vyahatam ucyate noccarayaty uttaram ca bravjtitr- apratijfianac ca 
nedarh pratijfiayate porvam uccarayitavyarii pascad uttaram abhidheyam 
api tu j athskathamcid uttaraih vaktavyam uttaram ca"srayabhave 
na yuktam iti yuktam apratyuccaranarn nigrahasthanam iti. — NV., 
p. 558. 

31 Taiha ca tadityadisarvansmna’nuvadena va ekadesanuvadena va 
vipantgnuvadena vs kevaladnsanoktyg vs stambhena veti pageadha 
vibhavyate. — BS., pp. 110-111, 

32 Etac ca kasya parajaya ity anuyuktaya parisada vacamyam. na khalu 
nigraham praptah svakaupinam vivmuyad iti. — NB, 5.2.22. 

33 Na cayam apratibhato na bhidyate. sa hy uttara’pratipattir iyam tu 
anuttarasyaivottaratvena vipratipattir iti mahan visesah. anenaiva sarvg 
jatayo nigrahasthanatvena sangi'hita bhavanti. na ca hetvabhasanam 
ito na bhedah; te hi vadino nigrahasthanam ayarh tu prativadina iti 
mahSn visesah — NVTT., p. 723. 

34 Sa caturvidhah, chalam jatir abbaso’ navasaragrahanarh ceti. . , abhasn 
yatha, anekakalpasphurane vikalpato’nistakalpatyagena pratijfiahanih. 
prakaran5dyapannavisesaviskaranena pratijfiantaram. anavasara-graha- 
nam tu yathoktgvasaram aprapya’tikramya va grahanam. yatha 1 
tyaksyasi cet pratijflS-hanih... — BS., pp. 120-121. See also PP. p. 59 — 
“Niranuyojyanuyogafj sa ca caturvidhah chalam jatih banyadyabhasah 
apraptakale grahanam ceti” — Udbhsvana-kalam aprapya’ tikramya va 
uigrahasthsnodbhavanam aprapta-kaie grahanam. — PP. pp. 73. 

35 Nigrahasthanabhasavacanam api bahuvidham. tan nigrabasthgnabhave tad- 

aropanarii, nigrahasthanantare tadanyanigrahasthanavacanam, svasamaye 
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nigrahaslharatvena’parisankhyatasya nigrahasthanataya prasanjaram, 
ksantavyataya’ bbyupagatasyodbbavanam ity adi. — NP, p. 214. 

For Niranuyo jyanuyoga, see pp 211*215. 

See also Vardhamana’s Prakasa on BS.. p. 121. 

36 See Nyaya-sutra—vrtti, p. 69 (Anandasrama series). 

37 Kim punar vakya-prasarhsa-laksanam. atrocyate. yuktyaviruddham 
anadhikam anyonam adhigata-padartharb, vacanadharmanibaddham 
prasiddha'drslanta’viruddham ananuyojyam ca. ebbir hetubbir vakya- 
prasarhsety ucyate. — UH., p. 10. 

Atba ke vakyadosah. atrocyate. parvokta-vipanta-vakya- dosah. vakya- 
dosah punar dvividhab. kith ca tad dvaividhyam. arthasyabhede 
puraruktih. vgkvasya cabbede punaruktib- ■ ■ yad alamkrtam asangataiii 
voktarh sa sarvo vakyadosa ity ucyate. aparam ca yad ukti-samupetam 
apy akramam eso’pi vakyado?a iti.— UH., p. 12. 

38 Hetvabhasanam laksanany aparimitani samksepatas tv astav eva. vak- 
chalam, samanya-chalarn, saihsaya-samah, kalatitah, prakarana-samah 
vamyasamab, savyabhicarah, viruddhah. — UH, p. 14. 

39 See UH., p. 16. 

40 Based on Buddhist Logic Before Dihnaga, pp. 459-460— Tucci (JRAS, 
July, 1929). 

41 Nyuyamukha, Translation, p. 71. — Tucci (Heidelberg, 1930). 

42 Istasyartbasya siddhih sadhanam; tasya nirvartakam angam ? tasyavacanarii 
tasyangasyanuccaranam vadino nigrahadhikaranam. tadabhyupagamya- 
pratibhaya Tusmrhbhavat. sadhanangasyasamarthanad va. trividham eva 
hi 1 ingam apratyaksasya siddher angarh svabhavah karyam anupa- 
lambbas ca. tasya samarthanam sadhyena vysptim prasadhya dharmini 
bhavasadhanam. — VN., pp. 5-6. 

See also Santaraksita’s commentary Vipancitartha. 

43 Atba va sgdhyate tena paresam apratito’rtha iti sadhanam trirnpa- 
hetuvacana-samudayab. tasya’ngarh peksadharmadivacanam tasyai- 
kasya’py avacanam asadhananga-vacanam, tad api vadino nigraha- 
s than am, tad-avacane heturupasya ; va’vacanam avacane ca siddher 
abhavat. — VN., pp. 60-51. 

44 Atha va tasyaiva sadhanasya yan nangam pratijfiopanaya-nigarnanadi 
tasya’sadbanangasya sadhana-vakye upadanam vadino nigrahasthanam 
vyarthabhidhanat. — VN., p. 61. 
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45 Anvaya-vyatireka-vacauayor va sadliarmyavati vaidhannyavati ca sadhana- 
prayoga ekasyaiva’bhidhanena siddher bhavad dvitiyasya'samarthyam 
iti tasya’py asadhanangasyabhidhanarii nigrahasthanam vyarthabbidhanad 
eva, — VN., p, 65. 

46 VN, # p. 66. 

47 VN,, pp. 66-69. 

48 VN., pp. 69-71. 

49 VN., pp. 72-73. 

50 Idam puhar asambaddham eva slmanyam nityam aindriyakam ity uktah 
sabdo’py cvam aslu iti kab svasthatma svayam aindriyakatvad anityah 
sabdo ghatavad iti bruvan samanyenopadar^anamatrena nityam iabdarii 
pratipadyate, . . tasmad aindriyakatvasya nityanityapaksavriter vyabhi- 
carad asadhana^gasyopadanan nigraharho, nix pratipaksa— dharmanu- 
jnaya’nejia prakarena pratijnah^neh.— VN., p. 77. 

For refutation of other mgrahasihmas, see VN., pp. 78-142. 

51 Prakrta 5 sesatattvartha-prakasa“paiuvadinah, 
vibruvSno’bruvanO vipanto nigrhyate. 
asadhanapga-vacanam adosodbhavanam dvayoh, 
na yuktam nigrahasthanam arthaparisamaptitah, 
vadi parajito # yukto vastutattve vyavasthitah, 
tatra dosarii bruvano va viparyastaJi katharii jayet, 

— NyV. H, 377-379. 

astarn tavad aJabhadir ayam eva hi nigrahah, 

nyayena vijigisunam svabhipraya-nivartanam,— 383, 

Tatha ca saihksepatab e svapaksasiddhir ekasya .nigraho'nyasya vSdinaV 
iti vyavalisibate. na punar vipratipattyapratipatti tadbhave’pi kasyacit 
syapaksa-siddhyabhave parasya parajayanupapatter asadhanarigavacanaV 
doBodbhavanamatravat, ebalavad va — TSlv., p. 294. 

See TSlv., pp. 283-294; also PKM., p. 663-671; PM, LJ > 1.3 A-Vrttu 

52 See PM. II, 1.35 and its Vrtii; also A Critique of Organ of Knowledge 
{Pramana Miimmsa)—' Translation by Mookerjee and Tatia (Bahadur Singh 
Singhi Series No. I). (I have used this translation and have mostly adopted 
its terminology.) Also, 

sadharmya-vardharmyayor anyatarenarthav tibbaya-pratipadanam 
paksadivacanarh va nigrahasthanam iti. na tad yuktam. sadhana- 
samarihyena vipaksa-vyavrtti-laksanena paksarh prasad hay a tafr kevalam 
vacanadhikyopalambhacchalena parajayadbikaranapraptih svayam 
nirakrtapaksena pratipaksina laksamyS? — AstaiaH, p. SI, nirakrta- 

vasthapitavipaksa-svapaksayor eva jayetaravyavastha na’nyatba 

Ibid, p. 87; 
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yathoktena hi sadhana-samarthyena svapaksam sadhayatah sadvadinah 
sabhya-saraaksarh jaya evetr yuktarn, na kevalam vasan-idhikyopalambha- 
vyajena parajayadhikarana-praptij^ sadhTyasi, svasadhyam prasad hya 
nrtyato’pi dosabhflval lokavat. sa ca svayam nirakrtapaksena prativadins 
laksaniyety api na yuktarn, parena nirakrtapaksasyaiva parajaya- 
praptiyogyatvaniicayal lokavad eva.— AsUsahasri, p. 81. 
tad uktam — ‘ svapaksa-siddher ekasya nigraho’nyasya vadinah, 
na sadhananga-vacanam na dosodbliavanani dvayoli.’ 
tatha Tattvarthaslokavarttike’py uktaih — 

“ svapaksa-siddhtparyanta sastnyailhavicaranS, 
vastvasrayatvato yadval iaukikartbavicarana-” iti . — lb:d, p. 88. 
Also TSlv., pp. 281-283, NyV. II, 378, 383; PKM., pp. 671-674. For 
chala etc. see Nyayakwnudacandra, cp, 316-340, edited by Pt. 
Mahendra Kumara. 

53 Tad uktam— 

“ viruddham hetum udbhavya vadinarh jayatitarah, 
abbasantaram udbhavya paksa-siddhim apeksate,” iti -TSlv, p. 280; 
asiddhadayo’pi hetavo yadi sadhyavinabhavamyamaiaksanayuklas tada 
na hetvabhasa bhavitum arhanti. na caivam, tesara tadayogat. na by 
asiddhah sadhyavinabhavaniyatas tasva svayam asattvat. na’py 
anaikantiko vipakse’pi bhavat. na ca viruddho vipakea eva bhsvad 
ity asiddhadi-prakarena’py anyathanupapannaiva-varkalyam eva hetoh 
samarthyate. tatas tasya hetvabhasatvam iti samkgepad eka eva hetva- 
bhasah pratiyate, anyatbanupapannatva-niyama-laksanaikahetuvat 
atas tadvacaaarii vadino nigrahasthanam parasya paksasiddhav iti 
pratipattavyam — TSlv., PP- 293-294; also PKM, p. 671 ■ 

54 See SV, Jalpasiddhr, TSlv., pp. 281-283. 

55 Atha nirdosopapattir anumanam ity uktam. ke tatra upapattidosah ? 
yat-sadbhave lingabhimatam jnanam eva na janayati satnsaya- 
viparyayau va karoti te dosah. to dvividhah, artha-vacanadosabbedat. 
tatra saksad upapatter eva dosau virodhasangat! taddvara vacanasya'pi. 
vacanadosau nyunadliikye. vacanadvarenarfhasys’pi. tatra yogyata’- 
bhavo virodhah, akanksaviraho sangatih. avasyavaktavyasyaikadesa- 
matravacanam nyanam. akapksitasyaiva’nyena krtakaryasya vacanam 
adhikyam. etc ca virodhadayo dvividhah. samayabandha-pra^na- 
svapaksasadhana-parapaksa-nirakaranitmaka-katharupa-sadharan ab, 
anuniananisthas ca..na kevalam upapattidosanarh virodhadibhih san- 
grahali. kirn ngma. naiysyika-nirnpitaseBa-nigrahasthananarii vaktrdosa- 
bhyarh sarhvada’nuktibhyam yuktesv evgntarbhgvah. tatas ca virodha’- 
sangati nyonadhike samvadanuktl iti sad eva nigrahasthaiiani — pp.; 
PP- 48-51. see also Ibid, pp. 48-79. 

56 For hetvsbhnsas see PP., PP- 73-79. 

57 See pp., pp . 49-50. 


CHAPTER 7 


FALLACIES OF REASONING 


The modes of argument involving chala, jati, and nigraha- 
st/iana are directly connected with actual discussions in a 
debate. These no doubt involve faults in argument, and hetva- 
bhasa (fallacy of probans) also when detected in an argument is 
one of the nigrahasihanas and is actually mentioned as one. 
However, the Nyayasutra mentions hetvabhasa as a separate 
pa dart ha or topic of the sastrc. This indicates that hetvabhasa, 
whether in actual debate or in written discussion or in any 
other form of abstract reasoning was something which touched 
the very essence of ratiocination, and therefore was something 
more than just a device in debate to trap the opponent. 
In fact, it is a fallacy in the reasoning process itself. 

The canon of the rules of syllogism, it may be noted, 
is at the same time a canon of logical fallacies, for a fallacy 
is nothing else but the infringement of a rule. Every syllogistic 
rule condemns a corresponding fallacy. It appears that these 
rules were gradually formulated to avert the contingency of 
fallacies which were generally detected in arguments in debates 
and discussions, and closely analysed to find out where the 
fault lay. 

We find the Nyaya-satra recognising principally five kinds 
of fallacies of reason ( hetvabhasa ) — savyabhicara or anaikantika 
(inconclusive), viruddha (contrary;, prakarana-sama (counter- 
balanced or neutralised), sadhyasama (; =asiddha, unestablished or 
unreal) and kdlcitita (mistimed — later on badhita or contradicted); 
and the Buddhists and the Jainas generally recognising three 
hetvabhasas — anaikantika, viruddha, and asiddha . 1 
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(A) The Anaikantika (inconclusive) reason is that which 
is indecisive ( savyabhicaro ' naikantikah — NS. 1.2. 5). 'Anaikantika' 
means that which is not restricted to ekanta , or one fixed 
point, that is to say, which would be present or absent in both 
cases where the probandum (sadhya) is absent or present, or 
be present in only the particular instance of the existence of 
the sadhya, so that its invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined, and it cannot it ad to a definite conclusion or is 
indecisive (savyabhicara ). 

Savyabhicara can also be taken as the term defined, and 
anaikantika as its definition. ' Vyabhicara ' literally means non- 
concomitance; that is to say, in the present case the probans 
would either go beyond its 'proper limit and be present both 
where the probandum exists and where it does not exist, 
or be too restricted in scope, that is to say, be existent only 
in the paksa (subject or minor terra) with the result that no 
general rule of invariable concomitance can be framed, and 
so leads to no conclusion or is inconclusive. 

For example, ‘Nit yah sabdo’ spar sat vat, sparsavan kumbho ’ 
anityo drsto, na ca tathci sparsavan sabdah, tasmad as par sat van 
nityah sabdah.' (word is eternal, because it is intangible, unlike 
the tangible non-eternal pitcher). But whatever is intan- 
gible is not eternal, e.g. atoms (which are eternal and tangible); 
and all non-eternal things are not tangible, e.g. buddhi 
( intellect — which is non-eternal and intangible ) 

Thus, that pro bans is anaikantika (inconclusive) which 
while subsisting in the paksa (subject) and the sapaksa (similar 
case or homologue where the probandum also is present), 
subsists in the vipaksa (dissimilar case or heterologue where 
the probandum is absent) also, e.g. word is eternal, because 
it is knowable ( — knowable things may be both eternal as well 
as non-eternal). The ‘ too-specific probans ’ iasadharana ) also 
is included in this definition of anaikantika by Uddyotakara, 
as it also when taken negatively is such as has its negation in, 
or is absent in, bath the sapaksa and the vipaksa , e.g. Earth 
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is eternal, because it is odorous. Here odorousness is found 
in eartli alone, it does not subsist in any other eternal thing 
or in any non-eternal thing {See NV„ p. 171). 

Later logicians recognise a third type of anaikantika, 
viz. anupasamharin (non-exclusive) over and above the 
sadharana (over-wide) and the asadharana { too-specific ) 
mentioned above; though even Uddyotakara illustrates this 
when enumerating all likely fallacies in Nyaya-varttika, 
1.2.4. An example of anupasamharin is — ‘Everything is eternal 
because it is cognisable’. The anupasamharin or non-exclusive 
reason is that in whose case there is neither sapaksa (homo- 
logue) nor vipaksa (heterologue). 

(B) A certain doctrine or view having been accepted, the 
pro bans that is contrary to it is called Viruddha (contrary) 
(siddhcintam abhyupetya tad-virodhl viruddhah. — NS., 1.2.6). 
The following two statements in the Yoga-bhasya III, 13 
are fin instance in point : "This world, being a modification 
ceases to be manifest, because its eternality is denied.’' 
and " Even when thus ceasing to exist, it continues to exist 
because its utter destruction is denied.” (so’yam vika.ro 
v yak ter cipaiti n itya tva- p rat isedhat . apeto'py asli v i nets a -p rati • 
sedhcu ). Here we find that what the probans in the former 
reasoning, ‘ because its eternality is denied ’ means is that 
n ° modification can be eternal, and this is certainly contrary 
to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement that even 
w hen ceasing the modification continues to exist. Thus the 
Probans put forward (viz. denial , of eternality) rejects the very 
doctrine of continuity of existence on the basis of which it 
is put forward. * 

There is a marked difference between Gautama’s and 
Vatsyayana’s account of viruddha (contrary) probans as given 
above and that given by the later Naiyayikas. According to 

It is interesting to note the difference in the connotations of words 
viz vikara, vinasci, etc. in the different systems as a result of which 
what is valid for one system of thought becomes invalid for another 
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the former, the probans is contrary to some doctrine that its 
propounder has already accepted, whereas according to the 
latter it proves the contrary of the proposition which it is 
meant to prove, e.g. * Word is eternal, because it is created, ’ x 

The artificial nature of word is exactly the reason why 
word should be non-eternal. Thus the contrary reason is that 
which subsists in heterologues (vipaksas) alone. The earliest 
mention of this later view is found in Uddyotakara’s Nyaya - 
varttika as an alternative explanation of the definition given in 
the Nyaya-sutra ( pratijna-hetvor va virodhah—yo pratijna-hetvor 
virodhah sa viruddho hetvabhasah — NV., p. 172). 3 

(C) Prakaranasama (or the later Sat pratipaksa ) (counter- 
balanced reason ) is that which is adduced to establish a 
definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives rise to 
suspense or vacillation in regard to the point at issue ( yasmat 
prakaranacinta sa nirtiayartham apadisiah prakarana samah , — 
NS, 1.2.7). The term ‘ prakarana' (point at issue) stands for 
the two opposite views on a doubtful question which are 
made the sadhya by the two parties, neither of them being 
definitely ascertained, Cintci in regard to such a point at 
issue consists i,i the desire to ascertain the truth in the whole 
process of investigation, which starting with doubt ends in 
a conclusion. Now that reason which really only gives rise 
to the said suspense, if put forward as leading to a definite 
cognition does not differ in point of being doubtful from 
the prakarana or the point at issue, as both sides would be 
equal, equally doubtful; and thus being similar (sama) to the 

x Udayana distinguishes the hetvabhasa viruddha from the nigrahasthana 
apasiddhanta thus : We have apasiddhmta when the assertion made 
goes against what the speaker has declared previously on the basis of a 
more authoritative pramana ; while there is virodha when the assertion 
itself contains within itself the elements of contradiction, when one part 
of it states one thing and another part a contrary thing, Uddyotakara has 
shown the distinction between the viruddha probans and the nigrahasthana 
pratijna-virodha. In pratijM-virodha, the contradiction is in the terms of 
the proposition, whereas in viruddha- hembhma, the contradiction is” of 
the proposition by the pro bans, or of the pro bans by the proposition. 
See NV, p, 173. 
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point at issue { prakarano ), it does not lead to any conclusion. 
For example, “ Word is non-eternal, because (he properties of 
an eternal thing are not found in it; and we have found in 
tlie case of dish and the like that what is not found to 
possess the properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal. ” 
This is counter-balanced by “ Word is eternal, because the 

properties of a non-eternal thing are not found in it 

and thus no definite conclusion can be arrived at by means 
of a prakaranasama pro bans, as there is nothing to favour 
either of the opposite views. Vacaspati clarifies the expla- 
nation of the * prakaranasama ' by saying that the ety- 
mological explanation of the term as * similar to the points at 
issue * ( prakaranabhyam samah ) is not meant to make it an 
equivalent of sadhyasama. In fact, what the term convention- 
ally signifies is only being neutralised, that is to say, having 
an opposing reason equally strong 4 The prakaranasama or 
satpratipaksa reason, to put it explicitly, is that counter- 
balancing which there is another reason proving the negation 
of the thing to be proved (sculhyabhava-sadhakam hetvcintaram 
yasya sa satpratipaksa h—T arkasaiigraha, 55). 

(D) Sadhyasama ( -Asiddha, unes rablished or unreal ) 
probans is that which being still to be proved is not different 
from the proband um {sadhyavisiskdi sadhyatvat sadhyasamah— 
NS., 1.2.8). For example, “ Shadow is a substance, because 
it has motion." (That a shadow has motion is still to be 
proved, hence the requirement of paksa-sattva , presence in 
the subject, is lacking ). Here the probans is itself asiddha 
( un established ). Such a pro bans is known as svarupasiddha 
It may be argued, “Shadow is mobile, because it is found in 
different places; everything, that is found in a place other 
than it was before in, is found to be a moving object, as for 
instance, man; shadow is found in a place different from its 
former place, therefore, shadow has motion." But this argument 
is not right as the probans here put forward is one whose 
substratum or basis is asiddha (nnestablished), such a probans 
being known as asrayasiddha. The substantiality of the 
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shadow is still asiddha, Even admitting that there is perception 
of the shadow in different places we find that it is still 
vitiated by the fallacy of asiddha inasmuch as this is capable 
of being otherwise explained ( any at hci- siddha, otherwise^ 
established), and a profcans can prove the probandum only when 
their relation is a natural one. Thus here we have asiddha of 
the anyatha-siddha type. We can explain the shadow in 
different places thus : As the object obstructing the light moves 
along, we perceive things ( e.g- spots of earth) qualified 
by the absence of 1 ight, and it is to this that we give the 
name f shadow \ 

Thus the asiddha probans is three-fold (a) prajndpamya - 
dharma-samcina, similar to what is to be proved, later called 
svorTipasiddha, ( b ) a si ay asiddha. whose subject is asiddha, 
(c) anyatha-siddha , otherwise established or circumstantial. 
( See NV„ pp. 174-175). 

The Varttika has deduced examples of all the three from 
the single reasoning cited in the Bhasya. Vacaspati gives 
three distinct examples — (<:/) svarupasiddha — Word is eternal, 
because it is perceived by the eye; (/;) asr ay asiddha —God is 
not the creator because he is bodiless ( — The existence of God 
has not been established); (Or * Sky-lotus is fragrant, because 
it is a lotus, like a lotus in a lake ’ — here the subject is non- 
existent); ( c ) anyatha-siddha — 1 He is dark because he is 
Maitra’s son, like other sons of Maitra Here the relation 
between ‘ being Maitra’s child ’ and ' darkness ’ is purely 
accidental or otherwise established, the darkness of the 
other children of Maitra being due to causes other than 
being Maitra’s offspring; it is due to such causes as the 
eating of a particular kind of food by their mother. 15 Later 
Naiyayikas call it sopadhika, involving an extra condition or 
adventitious factor. For instance, ' The mountain is smoky, 
because it is fiery’; here, presence of moist fuel is the extra 
condition which being present, the conclusion is alright. It 
is also called vyapyatvasiddha, because its concomitance with 
the probandum is not established as it is purely accidental. 
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Laugaksi Bhaskara and Anrifm Bhatta treat this as a 
fallacy; but there is a view which does not accept this as a 
case of fallacious reason, because if the adventitious condition 
or upadhi is borne in mind, it is possible to reason accurately. 
We can say correctly, ' The fuel being moist, wherever there 
is fire, there is smoke.’ 

Later, a fourth variety also' was recognised -bhagasiddha, 

( unestablished or unreal in a part i.e. partly unestablished ), 
e.g. Atoms of earth, water, fire, air are eternal, because 
they are possessed of odour, f Only earth-atoms are possessed 
of odour, so the pro bans is asiddha in respect of the other 
part of the subject (paksa)]. 

Later Naiyayikas have recognised a number of asiddhas , 
according as the qualification or the thing qualified or both 
are insignificant or ineffectual or are both uncertain and 
i ^significant. ( Tatrasamarthavisesati dsam art ha vises) asamo rtho- 
bhciyascmd igdbasc mart ha visesatta-sandigdhcisamarthavisesya- ' 
son digdhdsamartho bhayubheddd anekaprakdrik a — V V. . p. 18. 
See also PP , pp. 74-75). For instance, ; Mountain has fire, 
because there is golden smoke on it’ {The qualification 
‘ golden’ is ineffectual); ‘Woid is non-eternal, because being 
produced it has generality’ ('generality’ is ineffectual —asamartha- 
vispsydsiddha ); and so on. ( See also Rat nakar avatar ika on 
PNTL., pp. 102-103). 

(E) When one part or factor of what is adduced as pro- 
bans is found to be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be 
kalatita (belated) (, kd! at yayapadi stall kalalltah — NS., 1 .2 9 ). For 
example, '‘Sound is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunct- 
ion, like colour. The colour that is manifested by the conjunction, ■ 
of light with the jar is one that was in existence beforehand 
will be in existence after, its manifestation. Similarly, the 
sound, that is manifested by the conjunction of the drum 
and the stick, or of wood arid axe, is one that is in existence 
before and after its manifestation, so that being manifested by 
conjunction, sound must be regarded as eternal,” This is not a 
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valid probans, because when adduced it is behind time. In the 
case of colour, the time at which the manifesting conjunction 
occurs does not go beyond, that is to say, does not differ from 
that at which the manifested colour exists. Colour exists as 
long as it is manifested. The case of sound however is entirely 
different; it is only after the conjunction of the drum and the 
stick has ceased that sound is heard by the man at a distance, 
so that the manifestation of sound is beyond the time of the 
conjunction and as such it cannot be caused by that conjunction. 
Thus it is found that what is adduced as the probans is not 
a case similar to that of the example and as such it cannot 
prove the proposition, and is therefore, a fallacious probans. 

The later Naiyayikas recognise a hetvabhasa called badhita 
(contradicted) in the place of the kalatita of the Nyaya-sutra. A 
reason is badhita when what it is supposed to prove is con- 
tradicted by another more authoritative or reliable source of 
knowledge. For example, 6 Fire is cold, because it is a sub- 
stance, like water’ ( — Our touch-perception tells us that fire is 
hot); Meru is made of stones, because it is a mountain, like 
the Vindhya ( — This conclusion is contradicted by the testimony 
of the sastras ). 

It is clear from the explanation of kalatita as given in the 
Nyaya-sutra, the Bhasya, and the Varttika that the conception 
of this fallacy has undergone a complete change at the hands 
of the later logicians beginning with Vacaspati, who makes 
a desperate but disappointing attempt to meet this discrepancy. 
Vacaspati says that the hetvabhasa as here explained would 
only be a type of the asiddha, as a part of the probans, viz. 
the qualification ‘conjunction’ in 'because it is manifested by 
conjunction’ is not existent at the time of the manifestation. 
The Bhasya has not pointed this out as it is so obvious. And 
this explanation is given in the Bhasya as only a par a mat a, 

‘ view of others’. 0 Vacaspati says that the first sentence of the 
Bhasya. 1.2.9 states both views— -the svamata (own view) and the 
paramata (the view of others) — taking care to brand what clearly 
is the view of the Bhasya as paramata and the later or ‘modern’ 
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view as svamata. According to Vacaspati, ariha (thing) in the 
Bhasya stands for the subject (paksa) of the proposition 
in which the probans should subsist; and the paksa, like every 
thing, has two factors, the thing itself and its qualities; and 
when one of these factors— the quality— is found to be 
established by a stronger pramana and so is no longer doubtful, 
the probans is said to be kalaffla, because its proper time of 
functioning, viz. when the matter was doubtful, has passed away 
and stronger proof has already established the contrary of 
what it intends to prove. For instance, ‘Fire is cool, because 
it is a substance';— touch-perception has already proved 
beyond doubt that fire is hot, so the probans is kalatita. 
Finding that the example given in the Bhasya is not in harmony 
with his own view, Vacaspati says that the example according to 
the true view has not been given in the Bhasya, because 
several examples of it have already been given; when for 
instance, it was said that no conclusion can be deduced from 
what is contrary to well-ascertained facts of perception or to 
scripture; so the Bhasya cites an example only according to 
the para-mata. 1 

It can be seen that the author of the Nyaya-sutra has not 
attempted to formulate explicitly the reasons or the principles 
underlying the fallacies that he has enumerated. What is simply 
found necessary is the knowledge of the relation of invariable 
concomitance and the existence of the piobans to lead to the 
knowledge of the probandum. These when critically examined, 
and with the development of logical thought led to the rules of 
« pakse sattvam * (presence in the subject), etc. The conception 
of some of those fallacies is also very much different from 
the later one. 

Kanada defines fallacious reason or non-reason ( anapadesa , 
— in his terminology apadesa signifying hetu or reason — ) as that 
which is unproven (, aprasiddha ), as that which is not known 
to be invariably concomitant with what is to be proved He 
recognises two classes of fallacies of probans — asat ( corres- 
ponding to asiddha ), and samdigdha (doubtful, corresponding to 
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anaikantika or savyabhicara) . The illustration given for asat 
is, ‘Since it has horns it is ahorse'; for samdigdha, ‘Since it 
has horns it is an ox \ 8 

Among the Buddhists before Djrinaga, the author of the 
LI payahrdaya says that [there can he innumerable hetvabhasas , 
which he would accomodate under eight classes — vak-chala, 
samanya-chala , samsaya-sama, kalatita, prakaranasama , varnya- 
sama, savyabhicara and viruddha. We have already discussed 
chalas. Samsaya- sama somewhat corresponds to anaikantika , as 
a property which is common to more than one thing cannot 
be adduced as a sign of one particular thing, though the 
author of the V payahrdaya is not clear when he says that it 
signifies a doubt or reflection whether a particular thing is a 
man ora post on seeing it at night, on account of the similarity 
of post to man. Kalatita of the Buddhists corresponds to the 
nigrahasthana ' aprapta- halci’, Prakat ana- soma and varnyasama 
are jatis. 

Savyabhicara is illustrated as follows : — “The five objects 
of sense are non-eternal, because they are perceived by the 
sense organs, like the four elements.” But perceptibility by 
the senses is not a sufficient reason for inferring non-eterna- 
lity. Tortoise’s hair, etc. which are non-existent are the 
objects of mental cognition. Would you, therefore, call them 
non-eternal ? 

Viruddha (contrary) is iwo-fold — clrstantaviruddha (contrary 
to example) and yukti-viruddha (contrary to conventional or 
scriptural order). An illustration of drsianta-viruddha is, 

1 Soul is eternal, because' it is incorporeal, like the bull. ’ 
(The bull is neither eternal, nor incorporeal); and no relation 
can be established between the pro bans and the pro band um; 
and of yuktiviruddha, ‘ A Brahmana must observe the duties 
of a Ksatriya, and a Ksatriya must go in for meditation’. It 
can be seen that the arguments here are of a very crude 
stage and can hardly be said to be strictly logical or illogical 
Yukti-viruddha may be said to correspond to badhita or the 
viruddha as given by the Nyaya-sutra . 9 
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The Tarkasastra, an early Buddhist work, mentions asiddha 
( 4 A horse is coming, because the horns can be seen ’ — a 
horse does not have horns ), anaikantika ( * A cow is coming, 
because horns can be seen ’ — other animals also have horns ) 
and viruddha ( ‘ It is night, because it has dawned * ). 10 

Stcherbatsky has given the following table of Dirinaga’s 
hetvabhasas, based on his Nyayamukha and Hetucakra ( See 
Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 323 ) : 



36 


S — Presence in similar instances (sapaksa) 

D — Presence in dissimilar instances (vipakja) 
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Dirinaga’s classification is based on the three-fold rule 
for a valid probans, viz. pakse sattvcim eva (necessary pre- 
sence in the subject), sapakse eva sattvam (presence in the 
homologue only) and vipaksad vyavrttir eva (necessary absence 
in the heterologue), The Nyayapravesa of ^arikarasvamin 
explicity lays down these three essentia! conditions, and 
Dharmakirti reproduces them, making them more precise 

Suguira states the principle of division of the fourteen 
fallacies of the reason said to be recognised by Dirinaga. “Dinna 
enumerated fourteen fallacies of the reason. These he classified 
into three groups with reference to the phases of the hetu (i.e. 
trairnpya, pakse-saitva, etc.). The first four are those which 
are defective in the first phase of the hetu , the next six 
are those which are defective in either the second or the 
third phase, and the last four are those which are defective 
in both the second and the third phases 

From this it is clear that Dirinaga recognised the asiddha, 
though it is ignored in the hetu-eakra (wheel of logical rea- 
sons). Of the remaining ten fallacies, the wheel provides a 
place for seven which depend on the formal relations of the 
the hetu to the sapaksa and the vipaksa; but only six of these 
figure in the list of fourteen fallacies of the reason. The 
four not accounted for in the wheel ( — other than the four 
asiddha -) are the three varieties of viruddha where the hetu is 
inconsistent with the paksa, with the implications of the 
paksa and with the implications of the sadhya (major term 
or probandum); and (among the aniscita or uncertain), the 
viruddhavyabh'icarin (antinomic reason which corresponds to 
pr akamna-sama or sat—pratipaksa). 11 

As Stcherbatsky 12 says, the infringement of the rule of 
pakse sattva ' presence in the subject or reference of a logical 
construction to a point of reality represents a fallacy against 
reality. A reason which fails in respect of this rule pertain- 
ing to reference to reality is called asiddha (unestablished 
or unreal). A reason which fails in respect of the necessary 
dependence on the probandum represents not a fallacy of 
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reality, but that of consistency — anaikantika (inconclusive) and 
viruddha (contrary). It is the latter class that are the logical 
fallacies in the strictest sense and it is in order to establish their 
number and system that Dirinaga has devised his hetu-cakra. 

Four varieties of asiddha are recognised by Dirinaga and 
Sarikarasvamin : 

(a) When the hetu is recognised as asiddha ( unreal or 
unestablished) by both parties in a discussion (ubhay asiddha); 
e.g. ‘Word ( sabda ) is non-eternal, because it can be perceived 
by the eye ’ ( — The reason is asiddha for both parties, the 
Mimamsaka who maintains the eternality of word, and the 
other party who denies it). 

(b) When it is not conceded by one of the parties 
( anyatamsiddha ); e g., ‘Trees are animate beings, because 
they die when the entire bark is hewn off’ ( — The probans 
is not accepted by the opponent who defines death as 
extinction of sensations, sense-organs, etc. — such a death 
not occurring in the case of trees). Or supposing an 
adherent of the Samkhya system wishes to prove that the 
emotions, pleasures, etc. are unconscious, and adduces as a 
reason the fact that they have a beginning, or are impermanent, 
this argument is asiddha for the the proponent himself. 

(c) If doubt prevails regarding the very fact adduced as 
a reason ( svatmana sandigdha), or regarding its localisation. 
asrayanasiddha), the reason is asiddha ( of the sandigdhasiddha 
type); for instance, when something is suspected to represent 
not smoke but vapour and the like, and is yet adduced as a 
proof for the inference of fire; or when one argues * There is a 
peacock in this case, because w'e hear its cries,’ — as there can 
be a mistake regarding the direction from which the cry comes. 

(d) When the subject is not a reality, the probans will be 
asiddha ( dharmyasiddha ); e.g. when the omnipresence of the 
soul is deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended everywhere.( — soul is a non-entity for the Buddhists) 
(See Nyayapravesa, p. 3 and Nyayabindu, III. 59-67). 
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Dirinaga and Sankaras vamin recognise six varieties of 
anaikantika — 

(a) When the probans subsists in all similar and in all 
dissimilar instances (All S and D); eg. ‘Word is eternal, 
because it is cognisable ’ ( sabdo nityah, prameyatvat). 

(i b ) When the probans is present in some sapaksas and in 
all vipaksas (some S and all D); e.g.. Word is not produced 
by conscious effort because it is non-eternal. (The probans 
non-eternality is present in some sapaksas like lightning, and 
is present in all vipaksas ). 

(c) When the probans is present in all sapaksas and in some 
vipaksas (All S and some D); e.g. ‘Word is produced by 
conscious effort, because it is non-eternal. ’ All that is non- 
eternal is not produced by effort; thus the probans ‘ non- 
eternahty ’ is found in all sapaksas, and also in some vipaksas 
that are not produced by effort and yet are non-eternal 
(e.g. lightning). 

(d) When the hetu is present in some sapaksas as well 
as in some vipaksas (Some S and Some D); e.g. * Word is 
eternal because it is incorporeal ' {—atoms are eternal and are 
corporeal; whereas motion which is incorporeal is non-eternal). 

(<?) When the probans is present in only the paksa but 
neither in the sapaksa nor in the vipaksa (No S and No D); 
e.g. ‘ Word is eternal, because it is audible '. 

The sixth variety of anaikantika recognised by Dirinaga 
and Sarikarasvamin is viruddhavyabhicarin ( contrary, but not 
discrepant, antinomical); but before we discuss that, it 
may be noted that DharmakTrti has recognised two more 
varieties of anaikantika : 

[1] Where the condition of necessary absence in dissimilar 
instances is doubtful : (i) when the condition vipak$ad vyd- 
vrttir eva ’ or necessary absence in heterologues is uncertain; 
e.g. * X is non--omniscient, because he is endowed with speech’. 
The reverse proposition f An omniscient person does not 
resort to speech ’ cannot be proved by experience, nor can 
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it be deduced from incompatibility with speech, because there 
is no contradiction between omniscience and the faculty of 
speech, this being a matter of doubt since an omniscient 
person is a supra-empirical entity; (ii) when one of the two 
forms or conditions (presence in similar cases only and 
necessary absence in dissimilar cases) is wrong and the other 
doubtful; e.g. ‘ X is omniscient because he possesses the faculty 
of speech ( sarvajnah kascid vaktrtvat ). It is wrong to say 
that one who is not omniscient does not have the faculty of 
speech. And the positive concomitance, viz. One who is omni- 
scient has the faculty of speech is uncertain, as omniscience 
being inaccessible to empirical experience, it is uncertain 
whether the gift of speech coexists with it or not. 

[2] When there is doubt regarding these same two 
conditions of the reason; e.g. The living bod> is endowed 
with a soul, because it possesses breath, etc. ( satmakam 
jivacchariram pranadimattvat — NyB., III. 99 ). There may be 
similar and dissimilar instances, objects possessing a soul and 
objects not possessing it, and this feature may be present 
somewhere among living and non-living things. But the 
necessary connection of the one class with the presence of the 
soul and of the other with its absence is not established. 
Even admitting that the soul exists, the presence of the reason 
in similar instances only and its necessary absence in all 
dissimilar instances are uncertain. Neither can we affirm on 
such grounds the necessary connection of the soul with a 
Jiving body nor can be deny it. (It can be seen that Dharma- 
kirti’s treatment of the problem is purely logical. See 
Nyayabindu., Ill, 95-110). 

(y) Dirinaga and Sahkarasvamin, as said above, recognise 
one more variety of anaikantika viz. viruddha vyabhicarin 
(contrary but not discrepant), corresponding to the sctt-prati- 
paksa of the Nyaya school. Dharmaklrti does not mention 
this as he believes that it cannot occur in the process of 
inference. 13 Dharmottara explains that it is a contrary ( viruddha ) 
reason because it proves the reverse of a fact established on 
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other grounds, and at the same time it is a right reason as 
it is concomitant with its own special proband um, Thus it 
is contrary and right at the same time. Now a reason simul- 
taneously right and wrong cannot occur in the process of 
reasoning. The proper domain of inference or of logic in 
general is the three-fold connection (identity, effect, non- 
apprehension) as established by positive evidence. Since real 
inference alone is his subject-matter, says Dharmakirti, he 
cannot deal with a reason which is at once right and wrong. A 
reason which is right and contrary is not something established 
on the ground of real facts, hence it should be omitted in 
logical discussions, What is meant is that though in the course 
of everyday thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we 
cannot draw two diametrically opposed conclusions. Dirinaga 
has mentioned this sub-variety of anaikantika as a mistaken 
argument establishing two contrary facts, since such arguments 
occur in dogmatic systems where inference concerns meta- 
physical problems and is founded on dogma rather than on 
unbiassed observation of real facts . 14 There are non-empirical 
or supra -empirical subjects in metaphysical theories which 
afford full scope for such arguments, e g. the problem of 
the reality of universals. When the investigation of such prob- 
lems is undertaken, dogmatical argument flourishes * Dirinaga 
has mentioned the nruddkuvyabhicarin as a special variety of 
fallacy in connection with such dogmatic or metaphysical 
problems alone. It often happens that promoters of metaphysical 
systems are mistaken and obstinately ascribe to entities such 
attributes as are incompatible with their nature. But when an 
argument is founded on the properly observed real condition of 
things, that is to say, when a case of identity, effect or non- 
apprehension is thus established, there is no room for contra- 
diction. Illustrative of the viruddhavyabhicarin are the following 
two contrary deductions — ( i ) A thing which is simultaneously 
inherent, in different objects, wheresoever they be situated, must 

* This speaks a lot for the critical tendency of Dharraakirti’s 
Buddhist Philosophy, 
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be ubiquitous, just as akasa (ether); samanya (universal) is 
simultaneously inherent in different objects found everywhere 
(Hence samanya must be ubiquitous), (ii) If something per* 
ceptible is not perceived in a place, it is absent there, e.g. an 
absent jar; a universal though (supposed to be) perceptible 
is not perceived in the intervals between the particulars 
(Hence it is absent there, and so is not ubiquitous). 

These two contradict each other and thus produce an 
uncertain conclusion. But such contradiction is not possible in 
respect of a real fact (See NyB., Ill, 112-121). 

Four varieties of viruddha are recognised by Dirinaga and 
Sarikarasvamin. When the probans is absent in sapaksa and 
present in vipaksa , it is calied viruddha (contrary) as it proves 
the contrary of what it is meant to prove. Dirinaga 
and Sarikarasvamin recognise four sub-varieties of viruddha 
according as the hetu is contrary to the sadhya or to the implied 
or the concealed sadhya, to the paksa or to the implied paksa . 
Of these the probans which is contrary to the implied sadhya 
is contrary to the principles or tenets of the school by which 
it is employed and so is called istavighatakrt (demolishing one’s 
tenets ). DharmakTrti says that in the case of viruddha, 
the two conditions of presence in sapaksa only and necessary 
absence in the vipaksa are reversed, and the probans is 
present in the vipaksa and absent in the sapaksa, e.g. ‘Word 
is eternal, because it is brought about by effort’. This includes 
the istavighatakrt of Dirinaga, which contradicts a tacitly 
admitted principle.* The illustration given by the Nyayapravesa 
is; ‘The sense of vision and the like are serviceable to some 
being, because they are composite things, like a bed, chair, etc.’ 
ipararthas caksuradayah sahghatatvat , sayanasanadyahgavat). 
It is a contrary reason because it proves the reverse of the 
principle admitted by the proponent; it proves the composite 
nature of the soul (which is contrary to the Samkbya view 
of soul being pure consiousness). (What is of service to or 
effects another, produces, accordin g to the Buddhist, a change 

* Com P are the view of the Nyaya-sutra regarding viruddha. 
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in the latter which must therefore be composite as a simple 
thing cannot change. — See Dharmottara’s commentary on NyB. 
111.91). Dirinaga mentions istavighatakrt as a separate sub-variety 
of viruddha', but Dharmakirti does not do so since it also 
proves the reverse of the sadhya as there is no material 
difference between an expressed and an intended sadhya 
( See NyB., HI. 83-94 ). 1B 

The concealedly contrary reason is met with very fre- 
quently in philosophical discussions. 

An example of the hetu being contrary to the paksa is i Bhava 
(existence, satta) is not substance or quality or action because it 
resides in one substance and is present in quality, and action, like 
samanya-nsesa (generality -cum- particularity)’. This also proves 
the abhava ( negation ) of bhava ( existence ). This amounts to 
sublation of the essence of the paksa or the subject [ Compare 
Kumarila’s illustration -'•'Samavaya (inherent relation) is separate 
from substance, etc. because it is the ground of the notion 
of a thing being at a particular place, like conjunction of 
things as is expressed in ‘here is the jar’." The example shows 
that locality is an affair of samyoga ( conjunction ), so what 
is proved is samyoga and not samavaya. See felokavTirttika, 
Anumana, 100-101 ]. A case where the hetu is contrary to 
the implied paksa can also be illustrated by the instance 
given above, viz. ' Bhava is not substance....’ This proves 
that bhava is not the cause of the notion of ‘existence’ (which 
is contrary to its being characterised as the cause of the notion 
of ‘existence’). (Compare S!v. Anumana, 102-103). (See Nydya- 
pravesavrtti, pp. 28-30). 

Prasastapada was, as will be seen, very much open to 
other influences in the sphere of logic. He recognises four 
varieties of hetvabhasas — asiddha, viruddha, sandigdha ( =anaika - 
ntika, excluding asadhciratia and viruddha-avyabhicarin or sat- 
pratipaksa) and unadhyavasita* ( =asadharana and viruddha- 
avyabhicarin). Prasastapada gives the same three conditions of a 

* Prasastapada says that anadhydvasita is meant by the term ‘aprasiddha ’ 
in VS., 3.1.1.10. 
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hetu, viz. pakse sattva , etc., specifically mentioning that the 
probans may or may not be present in all sapaksas ( lat-samana ~ 
jat lye sarvatra samanyena p ras i ddham . — PB . , pp. 115-116); 
that is to say, the extension of the probans may or may not be 
equivalent to that of the probandum; the probans may even 
be less extensive than the probandum. This necessitated the 
giving of a negative example ( vaidharmyena drstanta) Dirinaga 
had not made this clear, but Dharmakirti while saying sapakse 
eva sattvam indicates that the probans may not be present 
in all sapaksas. It may be noted that though Prasastapada 
would accept ‘ Word is eternal, because it is audible ’ as a 
case of asadharana , i.e. anadhyavasita hetvahhasa, he would 
nevertheless regard ‘Word { sabda ) differs from things, because 
it is audible’ as valid. The distinction between the two instances 
is obvious. In the former, the sadhya ‘ eternal ’ is wider 
than the paksa or the hetu, which are of equal extension; 
whereas in the latter, the three are of like extension and so 
the conclusion is legitimate (See PB., pp. 120 121). Badhita 
figures in Prasastapada’s classification as a kind of viruddha 
in the shape of the reason contradicted by the authoritative 
works of the school ( agamabadhita ) (See PB., p. II 9). 10 

Kumarila recognises three hetvabhasas — asiddha, anaikantika, 
viruddha ( Slokavarttika, Anumana, 75ff ). Kumarila gives a 
six -fold division of viruddha — ( i ) dharma-svarupa-viruddha , 
( ii ) dhartnavisesa-viruddha , ( Hi ) dharm is vara pa-viruddha, 
( iv) dharmivisesa- viruddha , ( v) dharma-dharmi-s vara pa-viruddha, 
(W) dharma-dhar mi-vis esa-viruddha ( See 3lv , Anumana, 96ff). 

In view of the Buddhist classification and Prasastapada’s 
classification of hetvabhasas, it is interesting to note how the 
Naiyayikas from Uddyotakara onwards attempted to equate 
prakarana-sama of the Nyaya-sutra and sat-pratipaksa , 
kalatita and badhita , viruddha ( — Gautama’s viruddha being 
really equivalent to agamabadhita or Dirinaga’ istavighatakrt) 
and the later viruddha; sadhyasama was equated with rsiddha , 
and further sub-divided. 

1-37 
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Bhasarvajna (early 10th cent.), an original writer of the 
Nyaya- Vaisesika school open to other influences recognises 
the five hetvabhasas that came to stay in the Nyaya of a 
later day, viz. anaikanfika, viruddha, asiddha, prakaranasama 
( - satpratipaksa ) and kdlcityayapadis ta ( = badhita ) and 
anadhyaxasita (=asadharana). * He has given a nnmber of sub- 
divisions of these. In fact this is characteristic of all the later 
logicians of the Nyaya- Vaisesika school as they wanted to 
accommodate the paksabhasas, drstantabhasas, etc. of the other 
schools, which they did not recognise, within their scheme of 
hetvabhasas. It is not necessary to give further details. 

Most of the Jaina logicians also recognise three kinds of 
fallacies of reason — anaikantika , asiddha, viruddha. Their treat- 
ment and divisions are on the whole the same as those of the 
Buddhists and need not detain us much here. 17 It may be 
noted that the Jaina logicians starting from Siddbasena 
Divakara have accepted anyathanupapannatva or incompatibi- 
lity with the opposite or anything other than the probandum 
as the criterion of a valid probans, and reject the three- 
fold canon of pakse sativa , etc. as superfluous ( — as it is but 
an elaboration of anyathanupapannatva — ) or even misguiding. 
Thus it would not be in accordance with their theory to accept 
these three classes of hetvabhasas directly; they can recognise 
only one hetvabhasa in the absence of the anyathanupapannatva 
of the hetu . Akalarika says accordingly that the hetvabhcisa 
occurring in the absence of this requirement of the hetu is 
classified differently as viruddha , asiddha, sandigdha — which 
are all elaborations of Akincitara (ineffectual probans) (See 
NyV., II 365 cd, 366 ab, 370 cd ). Akalarika is inclined to 
classify viruddha, etc. under the major head of akincitkara 
(ineffectual) which is a general description of all the three 
hetvabhasas as they are not competent to prove anything, 
though it may be noted that he has mentioned akincitkara 
over and above viruddha, etc. in his Pramana- sah.gr aha, 35— 

* Sivaditya ( 10th cent ), the author of the Saptapadarthi, also recognises 
these six varieties of hetvabhasas. 
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38, 49. Manikyanandin following Akalarika recognises four 
hetvabhasas — hetvabhasa asiddha-viruddha'naikantika'kincit - 
karah — PariksamukhasTitra, VI. 21. 

Akincitkara pro bans is that which operates in respect of 
what has already been established, or what is contradicted by 
other sources of knowledge like perception, etc. For example, 
“ Word is audible because of ‘wordness’ ” (—this is a well- 
known fact); ‘ Fire is cool, because it is a substance ’ ( — this 
is contradicted by perception). 18 Now. akincitkara thus 
described is included in the fallacies of the thesis ( paksabhasa ) 
by the Jaina logicians, so it is not necessary to include it 
among the fallacies of the probans (hetvabhasas). Manikya- 
nandin himself seems to admit this and reconciles it with his 
own position by saying that this hetvabhasa. — akincitkara— 
should be mentioned while theoretically giving the definitions 
of hetvabhasas, but experts at the lime of debates and 
discussions find fault with each other in such a case on the 
ground of paksa-dosa (fallacy of the thesis), and they need 
not recognise this ( laksana eva'sau doso vyutpaimaprayogasya 
paksa-dosenaiva dusiatvat— PariksamukhasTitra, VI. 39). Vadi 
Devasuri has criticised this hetvabhasa in his Syadvadaratnakara , 
p. 1230. 

The N.aiyayikas do not recognise paksabhasas ( fallacies 
of the thesis), and drstantabhasas (fallacies of the illustration), 
but accommodate these in their hetvabhasas, whereas the 
Buddhist and the Jaina logicians and Prasastapada and 
Kumarila recognise these. They seem to have been treated in 
imitation of the treatment of hetvabhasas. It is difficult to 
say who originated the idea of paksabhasas , etc.; perhaps the 
Bauddhas did it in furtherance of their treatment of the three 
conditions of a valid hetu. 

A sound thesis is that which while being intended to be 
proved is not contradicted by perception etc. That which even 
while intended to be proved is contradicted by perception 
etc. is a fallacious thesis ( sadhuyitum is to' pi pratyaksadi- 
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viruddhah paksabhasah — NyP., p. 2). Marika rasvamin, the author 
of the Nyayapravesa has recognised nine kinds of paksa- 
bhasas — (z) Thesis contrary to perception ( pratyaksa-viruddha ), 
e g. Word is not perceived by the sense of hearing; (//') Contra- 
dicted by inference {anumana-viruddha) , e.g. jar is eternal; 
(///) Contradicted by ones own scripture or the authoritative 
texts of one’s own system {agama-viruddha ). e.g. when an 
adherent of the Vaisesika system affirms ‘Sounds of speech 
are eternal entities ( — Dharmaklrti includes this in anumana- 
viruddha)-, (iv) Contradicted by popular belief (loka-viruddha), 
e.g. The skull of man is pure, because it is the limb of a 
living being, like conch-shell; (v) Contradicted by its own 
words {svavacana-viruddha ), e.g. ‘My mother is a barren 
woman’ or 'inference is not a source of knowledge’; (W) That 
of which the predicate is unknown or unrecognised 
( aprasiddhavisesana ); for instance, when a Buddhist says to a 
Sariikhya, ‘Sounds of speech are destructible’; (v/7) That of 
which the subject is not recognised ( aprasiddha-vises ya ); for 
example, when a Samkhya says to a Buddhist, ‘Soul is 
sentient’; (viii) That of which both the subject and the predi- 
cate are not recognised ( aprasiddhobhaya ); for example, when 
the Vaisesika says to a Buddhist, ‘Soul is the inherent cause 
of pleasure etc; (ix) That which is well known (prasiddha- 
sambandha ), e.g. Word is audible (See Nyayapravesa, pp. 2-3). 
vi-viii are of a dogmatic type, so Dharmaklrti does not recog- 
nise them. He similarly does not admit agama-viruddha and 
loka-viruddha', but includes pratiti-viruddha (contradicted by 
linguistic convention) among the paksabhasas. An example of 
pratiti-viruddha would be — ‘The $asi (rabbit-bearing luminary) 
is not the candra (moon). ’ Dharmaklrti thus accepts four 
paksabhasas — pratyaksa-viruddha, anumana-viruddha , svavacana- 
viruddha and pratiti-viruddha ( See NyB., III. 39-56). 

Dirinaga does not recognise the last four of the paksa- 
bhasas given by Sarikarasvamin in his Nyayapravesa , and so 
it seems that his list of fallacies is limited to twenty-nine, 
whe/eas Sarikarasvamin recognises thirty-three fallacies (nine 
of the thesis, fourteen of the reason and ten of the example). 
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Among the Jaina logicians, Siddhasena recognises -five 
paksabhasas — that which is known, and that which is. 
contradicted by perception or inference or popular belief 
or own expression. 19 Manikyanandin and Vadi Devasuri, 
perhaps following 6arikarasvamin, recognise the following 
paksabhasas — pratyaksa-viruddha, anumana-virudda , agama- 
vimddha, Ioka-viruddha , svavacana-viruddha. Of course, it is 
acceptable to all that a proposition which is not intended to 
be proved (e.g. ‘Word is non-eternal' for a Mimamsaka ), or 
which is an established fact (e.g. Sound is audible) cannot be 
a sound thesis; these are paksabhasas 90 Hemacandra has 
recognised, over and above these five, the pratlti-viruddha 
(contradicted by linguistc convention) of Dharmaklrti (See 
PM. T. 2.14). 

Prasastapada has recognised these five paksabhasas or 
pratijnabhasas — contradicted by perception, inference, own 
scripture, accepted system of thought and own expression. 
‘A Brahmana should drink wine' is given as an illustration 
of agamavirodhin; and ‘Words do not convey a meaning’ of 
svavacana-virodhin . 91 Kumarila also accepts these paksabhasas 

contradicted by any of the six pramanas (recognised by the 

Mlmamsakas ), Agama-viruddha including self-contradiction 
(e.g, ‘My mother is barren’, or stating ‘ I have all my life been 
silent’) and contradiction by well-established facts; he also 
recognises a thesis that is well-known as a paksabhasa as there 
is no doubt or curiosity about it and so inference is not 
possible with regard to it (See Slokavarttika, Anumana, 56 ff). 
Mathara in his commentary on Samkhya Karika 5 refers to 
nine paksabhasas , but does not. enumerate or illustrate them. 
Could they be the same as the nine given in the Nyayapravesa ? 

Thus, a sound thesis or proposition should not be ( a ) a 
fact already proved, (b) a fact, although not yet proved, only 
adduced as a reason (i.e. not intended to be proved then), 

( c ) a fact which the disputant himself does not intend to 
prove at the moment; {d) a fact contradicted by perception, 
etc. It is a fact which the disputant himself intends to 
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establish, which he himself admits and which is not internally 
impossible. It is nor necessarily a fact explicitly stated; for 
instance, the argument : * The sense of vision and other 
sense organs are to be used by someone else, because they 
are composite things, just like beds, chairs, etc (made for 
the use of man).’ Here the intention is to prove that the 
senses are the organs of the soul, though this is not expressly 
stated (see NyB„ 49-56). 

Coming to fallacies of example, when an example has 
been given tor illustrating the general proposition, if it is 
found to be incapable of fulfilling its function, it is a 
fallacious example ( nidarsanabhasa , udahuratmbhasa 01 drsianta- 
bhasa). It may be noted that the illustration is one which is 
acceptable in the same way to both the parties, or to 'the 
expert and the ordinary man (. Laukika-pctrlksakanam y asm in- 
narthe buddhi-samyam sa drstcmtah — NS,, 1.1.25), 

The Nyayapravesa mentions and illustrates five fallacious 
positive examples and five fallacious negative ones according 
as the syllogism is expressed positively or negatively : 
Fallacious positive examples — 

(r) Deficient in respect of the probans ( sadhanadharmasiddha), 
e.g. words are eternal, because they are incorporeal, like 
atoms ( atoms are eternal but not incorporeal). 

{ii) Deficient in respect of the predicate or the pro band um 
(sadhyadharmasiddha); e.g. Words are eternal because they 
are incorporeal, like the intellect (—intellect is incorporeal 
but not eternal); 

(Hi) Deficient in respect of both ( ubhayasiddha ); it is two- 
fold according as it is (a) existing or real, and (b) non- 
existing or unreal. For instance, (a) Words are eternal, 
because they are incorporeal, like jar ( — jar is neither 
eternal nor incorporeal; it is a real entity); (b) Words 
are eternal, because they are incorporeal, like akasa ( — the 
Buddhists do not regard akasa as a real entity so it is 
necessarily ubhayasiddha)-, 
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(zv) Where positive concomitance is wanting {ananvaya ) — 
(n) either because it is absent {ananvaya), e.g. Whosoever 
speaks is subject to passions, like X; (6) or because it is 
not expressed (apradarsitanvaya), e.g. Words are imper- 
manent, because they are products, like a jar [ — here the 
positive concomitance of the hetu and the sadhya is not 
stated, but only their co existence ( sahahhava ) is said to 
belong to the drstanta; that is to say, the major premise 
is not stated]. The Nyayapmvesa mentions only the latter; 
the Nyayabindu (TIT. 127) mentions both. 

(v) Where the positive concomitance is enunciated inversely 
and therefore wrongly (vipantanvaya); for instance, instead 
of saying 'Whatever is a product is impermanent’, one says 
'Whatever is impermanent is a product’. 

We have similarly five fallacious negative examples : 

(/) Where the predicate or probandum is not absent f sadhya - 
y yavrtta); e.g. Words are eternal, because they are incor- 
poreal, unlike atoms; whatever is non-eternal is found to 
be corporeal, as for illustration, atoms ( — atoms are devoid 
of incorporeality but are not devoid of eternality, the 
probandum). 

(ii) Where the probans is not absent (sadhanavydvrtta), e.g. 
Words are eternal, because they are incorporeal, unlike 
action... ( — action is devoid of eternality but not devoid 
of incorporeality): 

(in) Where neither is absent; e.g. Words are eternal, because 
they are incorporeal, unlike akasa (—when the argument 
is addressed to one who regards akasa as real and there- 
fore as one which is not devoid of eternality and 
incorporeality); 

(zv) Where the negative concomitance is not stated but only 
the absence of the characters of the probans and the 
probandum is said to belong to the example ( drstanta ) 
(avyatireka): for instance, instead of saying ‘What is not 
eternal, is not incorporeal, e.g. jar’, if one simply says. 
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* Corporeality and non-eternality are both present in jar,’ 
it is a case of avyatireka, as the negative concomitance is 
not enunciated Dharmakirti recognises two distinct sub- 
divisions of avyatireka — avyatireka ( wherein the negative 
concomitance is not proved ), and ap radars it a-vy at ireka 
(wherein it is not enunciated). The Nyayapravesa mentions 
only the latter. An example of the former would be : 
“ He is not free from passions, because he can speak; 
he who is free from passions cannot speak, as for example 
a piece of stone.” ( Here the example is no proof for 
the negative concomitance 1 Everyone who is free from 
passions does not speak’ (NyB., III. 134-135). 

(v) Where the negative concomitance is enunciated inversely 
(viparlta-vyatireka); for instance, instead of saying ‘what- 
ever is not eternal is found to be not incorporeal’, one 
says, ‘ Whatever is not incorporeal is found to be not 
eternal (see Nyayapravesa, pp. 5-7). 

Dharmakirti gives the same drstantabhasas, but adds a 
set of .three based on uncertainty, wherein the presence ( or 
absence in the case of negative examples ) of the probandum 
or the probans or both is uncertain : 

(/) Where the presence of the probandum is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhyatiharma ), e.g. This man is subject to 
passions, because he can speak, like a man in the street. 
(It is uncertain whether the man in the street is subject 
to passions'!. 

(n) Where the presence of the probans is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhana-dharma ), e.g. This man is mortal, 
because he is subject to passions, like a man in the street. 
(iii) Where the presence of both is uncertain, e.g. This man is 
noil-omniscient, because he is subject to passions, like 
a man in the street ( Omniscience is a transcendental 
quality which can neither be affirmed nor denied, hence 
it is uncertain, as also the fact of the man’s being subject 
to passions ). 
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Similarly, in respect of fallacious negative examples, the 
following three are recognised : 

(i) Where the absence of the probandum is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhya-vyatireka ), e.g., “ Kapila and others 
are not omniscient because their knowledge cannot stand 
the test of omniscience; omniscient is a man who can teach 
astronomy, as for example, Rsabha, Vardkamana and 
others”. Hence the absence of the predicate ‘non-omni- 
science ’ is subject to doubt. 

(ii) Where the absence of the probans is uncertain ( sundigdha ■ 

sadhana-vyatireka ), e.g., A Brahmana possessing the 

knowledge of the three Vedas should not trust X, because 
he might be subject to passions; whoever is to be trusted 
is not subject to passions, as for example, Gautama and 
other promoters of legal codes ( — The absence of passions 
in Gautama and others is uncertain). 

(iii) Where the absence of both is uncertain ( sandigdhobhaya - 
vyatirelca), e.g., Kapila and others are not free from 
passions because they are subject to acquisitiveness and 
avarice; a person who is free from passions is neither 
acquisitive nor avaricious, as for example, Rsabha and 
others. ( The absence in Rsabha and others of both 
freedom from passions and freedom from acquisitiveness 
and avarice is uncertain). (See Nyayabindu, III. 125-136). 

Moreover, as seen above, Dharmakirti has recognised two 
distinct varieties each of ananvaya and avyatireka according 
as the positive or negative concomitance is not established or 
is not enunciated. Thus Dharmakirti recognises nine varieties 
each of fallacious positive example and of fallacious negative 
example ( — See Nyayabindu , III. 125-136 ). Prasastapada has 
mentioned six fallacious examples (which he terms nidarsana- 
bhdsa) each of positive and negative examples, his additional 
nidarsanabhcisa in either case being asrayasiddha , in which 
the example is a non-entity. Illustrations of asrayasiddha in 
.1-38- • ; -•••” 
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positive and negative examples are : {a) Word is eternal, because 
it is incorporeal; whatever is incorporeal is eternal, as for example, 
darkness (-Darkness, according to some schools of philosophy, 
is a non-entity, so the question of its being an illustration of 
the positive concomitance does not a.ise at all). ( b ) Word is 
eternal, because it is incorporeal, whatever is non-eternal is 
not incorporeal, as for example darkness. 52 Kuma, !Ia Bha+ta 
has mentioned the same drstantabhasas as Sarikarasvamin, 
+ he author of the Nyaya-pravesa; only like Dha,makirti he 
recognises two varieties each of ananvaya and avyatireka 
according as the vyapti is not proved or is not stated (See 
Slokavarttika, Anumana , 107 ff). The Nyaya-sara of Bha- 
sarvajna adopts the same drstantabhasas as Prasastapada and 
mentions four additional varieties implying uncertainty under 
each of the heads of fallacious positive and negative examples 
sandigdha- sadhya , sandigdha- sadhana , sandi gdhobhay a , sandigdha - 
sraya, sandigdhasadhyavyavrtta, sandigdha-sadhanavyavrtta , 
sandigdhobhayavyavrtta and sandigdasraya ( — an example of 
sandigdhasraya or example whose reality is uncertain being 
‘Devadatta’s son who is yet to be born ’ ) ( See Nyayasara , 
pp. 9-11). Bhasarvajna seems to have drawn upon both 
Prasastapada and Dharmakirti. The sandigdha vaiiety is seen 
first mentioned in Dharmakirti’s Nyayabindu. Jayanta seems 
have felt the urgency in logic of recognising the fallacies 
ol example. He recognises sddhya-vikala t sadhana-vikala, 
ubhayavikala ananvaya, viparitanvaya (in the case of positive 
examples), and sadhyavyavrtta, sad ha n a vya vr tta, ubhayavyavrtta, 
avyatireka ! viparita-vyatireka ( — negative examples — ), stating 
that the first three in each case are material fallacies 
(yastudosakrta) whereas the last two in each case are formal ones, 
due to a fault in the statement of the person putting torth the 
syllogism ( vacana-dosakrta ). 35 

Among the Jaina logicians it seems that Siddhasena 
was the first to give an exposition of drstantabhasas. He has 
not explicitly mentioned, but be seems to be recognising the 
same drstantabhasas as Dharmakirti has recognised, excepting 
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the three connected with positive concomitance'— ananvaya, 
apradarsitanvaya, vipantanvaya — and the three connected with 
negative concomitance — avyatireka, apradarsiia-vyatireka , 
viparlta-vyatireka — , perhaps because he thought that these arise 
due to the fault of the man and not of the matter or thought; 
that is to say, they are only formal and not material, or because 
he thought that they could be accomodated in the scheme of 
hetvabhasas , 94 Dharmakirti’s list is adopted in the Pramana- 
naya-tattvalokalatikara (VI. 59-79) of Vadi Devasuri. Manikya- 
nandin, on the other hand, has recognised four varieties each 
of fallacious positive and negative dr st ant as — deficient in 
predicate orprobandum, probans, both, and stating the positive 
concomitance inversely (vipantanvaya)', and those in which 
the probandum, probans and both are not absent, and that 
in which the negative concomitance is stated inversely 
( viparlta-vyatireka ) ( — See Par iksamukha sTitra, VI. 40-45). 
Hemacandra’s treatment of drstantabhasas is on the same lines 
as Dharmakirti’s; only he does not regard ananvaya and 
avyatireka as distinct varieties as he believes that all drstanta- 
bhasas fall under these two major heads which therefore 
should not be classified as varieties. He thus recognises 
eight varieties in each class of drstantabhasas according as 
it is based on similarity or dissimilarity (i.e. is positive or 
negative). (See Pramana Mimamsa II 1. 22-27 and Vrtti). 

Manikyanandin and Vadi Devasuri recognise other 
abhasas or fallacies also — prayogabhasa (fallacy of syllogism),. 
upanayabhasa (fallacy of application), nigamanabhasa ( fallacy 
of conclusion), etc., but these need not detain us as the first 
depends on the number of members or factors ( avayavas ) 
one recognises in a syllogism, and the others are more like 
slip of the tongue or due to sheer carelessness of the pro- 
ponent (See PMS., VI. 47-50; PNTL., VI. 80-81). 

The recognition of the classes of fallacies other than 
hetvabhasas and the further classification of hetvabhasas 
appear to be characteristic of the period represented by 
Prasastapada and Sarikarasvamin, the author of the Nyaya- 
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praveSa. Uddyotakara makes fun of the latter by saying that 
in this way by different combinations he could give a list of 
2032 hetvabhasas (Nydyavarttika, 1,2.4). The followers of the 
Nyaya school include the generally accepted paksabhasas 
in the bddhita type of hetvahhidsa. Udayana has shown in 
his Bodhasiddhi, IT. 24 1 how lV, e drsiantdbhdsas ( both material 
and formal 1 can be included in the hetvabhasas. The drstanta- 
bhasa sadhanavikala can be included in as ad Havana -an a ik ant ik a 
hetvabhasa , sddhya-vikala in viruddha, ubhaya-vikala in vyapya- 
tvasiddha; asraydsiddha can be similarly regarded as a case 
of vyapyatvdsiddha. As regards the negative drsiantdbhdsas, 
sad.hydvyd.vrtt a nn v e regarded as a case of asddhdrana , 
sci^ariavyavrfta of viruddha, and ubhayavydvrtta and dsrayasiddha 
as cases of vyapyatvdsiddha of the negative type (i.e. where the 
negative concomitance is not established). In cases where the 
positive or negative concomitance is wrongly stated, the reason 
can be said to be vitiated on account of its wrong expression 
though it is itself a good reason. When the concomitance, 
positive or negative, is not explieity stated, the reason fails 
to ptove its point. These can be included in vydpyatvdsiddhi. 

ms all these can be included in the hetvabhasas, and it is 
not necessary to regard them as separate fallacies due to a 
wrong or fallacious example or due to wrong expression or 
non-expression. 35 

In Verikatanatha’s view, there are, as a matter of fact, 
on y two classes of hetvabhasas — a probans that is not 
invaiiably concomitant with the probandum, and that which 
oes not subsist in the subject ( paksa). The hetvabhasas that 
acce Pted can be included in these; for instance, 
aS * " a ' s _ a case of the probans not subsisting in the paksa , 
and amikantika and viruddha am cases of failure of invariable 
concomitance; hddhita involv.es both these; and so also 
prakaratiasama . 3 0 


Jayatirtha of the Madhva school regards paksabhasas 
and drstaniabhasas as fallacies which should be regarded as 
distinct from hetvabhasas. 9T Vyasattrtha (16th cent. A.D. ), 
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the author of the Tarka-iandava , also of the Madhva school, 
recognises fallacies of the thesis ( pratijna ), probans {hetu) and 
example ( drstanta ), He recognises primarily two classes of 
hetvabhasas, — due to the asiddhi of the hetu, and due to the 
relation of invariable concomitance not being established. 98 
{he toll sadhyaprama jananasamarthyabhavoheiudosah. sa dvividhah 
osiddhir avyaptis ceti. samucitadese hetor abhavo’siddhih. 
vyapti-viraho avyaptih . — TT., Vo I. IV, p. 222). 

It can be oaid iu general that all the schools other than 
the Nyaya school thought it necessary to recoguise the 
paksabhasas and the drsiantabhasas — especially the latter — as 
fallacies of reasoning c.w. atiu above the hetvabhasas. In 
this they v. perhaps following the lead of the Buddhist 
logicians. The Yaisesikas and die Mlmamsakas also recognised 
these fallacies. Even Naiyayikas like Jayanta felt the urgency 
to recognise drsiantabhasas and give a detailed exposition of 
these, though they might have said that these could be included 
in the hetvabhasas. 

It can be seen that these fallacies as enumerated in the 
different books of logic are such as can be readily understood 
and admitted as they result from the violation of the prin- 
ciples of cogency. Yet tbeir codification helps the detection 
of these and facilitates reasoning, especially formal reasoning, 
the rules of which are generally expected to be rigidly 
observed so as to avoid any bungling or confusion on the 
part of the debaters. 

Though the Nyaya school has come to be looked upon as 
the principal source of logical theories par excellence, yet the 
exposition in this chapter, as in the previous chapters, shows 
that there were many other theories, not entertained by the 
Nyaya school, but prevalent among the various schools. Some of 
these are common to the Buddhist, the Jaina and the Vaisesika, 
some common to the Buddhist and the Jaina or the Samkhya 
and so on. This shows that there was live thinking among 
the different school-men about various aspects of theorising 
and they had their own views independently of the Nyaya school. 
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We may note in passing, in order to complete the picture 
of fallacies, that logicians of the syncretist school regard 
errors in definitions as being closely connected with hetvci- 
bkasas. A definition is said to be too general or wide or to 
suffer from ativyapti when it includes the characteristics which 
are found in things other than the thing defined. ‘The cow is a 
horned animal’ is an instance in point. This can be compared 
with the asiddha in respect of concomitance (vyapyatvasiddha) 
or with the sadharana variety of anaikantika. Ora definition 
may be too narrow ( — the fault of avyapti), as when a cow is 
defined as tawny, other cows being thus excluded. Or a 
definition may be impossible ( — the fault of asambhava)-, as 
for instance, when a cow is defined as whole-hoofed. These 
two faults correspond to the asiddha of the bhagasiddha and 
svarupasiddha types. Asambhava can be said to correspond to 
viruddha also. A correct definition is defined by Vatsyayana 
as that which states an attribute which differentiates what is 
defined from all other things ( Tatra uddistasya tattva- 
vyavacchedako dharmo laksanam — NB,, Introductory to NS., 
..3). This results in the definition of the schools being mostly 
re need to the statement of the differentia of the definitum; 
an tn many cases delinition consists in the negation of certain 
attributes. Varadaraja has shown in his Tarkikaraksa (pp. 

-76) that a definition ( laksana ) is really a purely negative 
in erence (kevaiavyatireki-anumana). For instance, ‘-gandhavati 
prt vi = itarabhinna prihvi gandhavattvat, yad na itarabhinnam 
na tat gandhavat yatha jalarri. A correct definition like a 
correct inference must be free from the faults of ativyapti , 
avyapti and asambhava which, as showu above, can be said to 
correspond to hetvabhasas. 


NOTES 

1 Savyabhicara-viruddha-prakaranasama-sadhyasama-kalatitS hetvabhSsah 
—NS. 1.2.4; See also NyB. HI. 57ff, Nyzyavatara, 22-23. 
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2 Anaikanto viruddbas ca’py asiddhah pratipaksitah, 
kal-ttyayapadistas ca hetvabhasas tu paficadhs. 
adyafi sadharanas tu syad asadbaranako’ parab, 
tathaiva’nupasarnhan tridba'naikantiko bhavet. 
yab sapakse vipakse ca bhavet sadharanas tu sab, 
yas tubhayasniad vysvrttah sa tv asadharano mataij. 
tathaiva’ nupasariihari keva 1 auvay ipaksa kab . 

— Bhafa pariccheda, Anumanakhanda, 71-74ab; See also Siddhanta- 
Mukt avail on the above, and Tarkasangruhu , 52-57. 

3 The author of the Nyayasutra-vivarana shows how the sutia can be 
made to yield the later view — Vadina nyayadibodhitasiddhantarh tatprati- 
jnatasadhyariipam abbyupetya’nudya tad'dusanaya prayuktas tadvirodhl 
sadbyabhavavj'apyaprakrtahetur viruddha ity arthah. prayukta ity anena 
pakfavrttitve satjti labhyate any at ha dnsananupapatteh. atha va 
pratijfiayam siddhasya paksasyante sadhyam abhidhtyate tatha ca 
sadhyam abhyupetyoddisya tat-sadhanaya prayukto yo vastugatya 
sadhyabhava-vyapto hetuh sa viruddhah. Nyayasutra-vi varana, p. 52 
(Reprint from the Pandit, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1903). 

4 Yady api prakaranasama-sabdo vyutpattya sadhySvisistena samanarthah, 
tathapi pravrtti-nimittam asya satpratipaksatvam — NVTT, p. 342. 

5 See NVTT, p. 346. 

6 Paramate tu kalatyayena yukto yasya hetor anurupa ekadeso hetu* 
visesanam iti yavat sa kalatyayapadista iti yojana. paramatenaiva 
nidarsanam aha... tad etat paficavayavaiii vakyam upanyasya samyoga- 
vyangyatvasya hetor ekadesasya vi^esanasya samyogasya vyaktikala- 
tyayena hetvabhasatam aha. ayam ahetur iti. sa punar ayam asiddha- 
visesanataya hetvabhasah sadhyasama eveti na prthag vacya iti sthula- 
taya esa doso Bha?yakarcna nodbhavitah. — NVTT, p. 347. 

7 Hetor apadesasya hi sadhyasandeha-visistah kalah, yathahuh, nanupa- 
labdhe na nirnite nyayah pravartate’pi tu sandigdha iti. pare’py ahuh 
sandigdhe hetuvacanad iti. yatra ca pratyaksanumanagamavirodbo’nu?no’- 
gnir dravyatvad iti, asravanah sabdo gunatvad iti ca, suci narasirab- 
kapalam pranyangatvad iti ca, sa sarvah pramanato viparlta-nirnayena 
sandeha-visistarii kalam atipatatiti so*yam kalasyatyayena’padilya- 
manah kalatita iti....evaih vyavasthite BhasyakSrah sutram svapara- 
mataslistarii vyacaste, kalatyayena sarhsaya»kaiatyayena yukto yasya- 
rthaikadesah, dharmavisisto hi dharmi hetor apadijyama n asy aTthab, 
sa by arthyate be tuna, tasyaikadesah sadhyadharmah, sa dharmini 
balavata pramanena tad-viparitadharma-nirnayam kurvata sariisayakalam 
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atipatitah, sa tadrso hetuli kalatyayapadislali kalatiia it* sv 
syarthah. atra ca parvam evodahrtam iti paunaruktyaii no aiitam. 

— NVTT, pp. 346-347. 

8 Aprasiddho’ napadesah asan sariidigdhas ca’napadesah. visai.u las in ad 
asvo visanl tasmad gaur iti.— VS. 3.1.10-12. (See also Candrananda's 
commentary on these sutras (edited hy Muni Sri Jambuvij a y a j* GOS). 

9 Atha ke hetvabhasah. atrocyate. .hetvabhasanam laksanany aP ai imitatii 
samksepatas tv astav eva. vak-chalam, samanya-chalarh, samsaya- 
samah, kalatltah, prakarana-samah, varnya-samah, savyabhicaralj, 
viruddhah. — UH, p. 14. kim nSma samsayahetvabhasalaksanam. 
ucyate. sthanor manusya-sadiiyat, ratrau tarii distva, esa stbanUh puruso 
veti vimarsah. ayarix samsaya-hetvabhasa iti. — Ibid, p. 16 kali savyabhi- 
carali. ucyate. yatha pafica visaya anitya mdriyagrahyatvat. calvari 
mahabhutany api tatha tasmad anityani. atra dusaijam. konnaroma 

lavanagandhas ca nirabhasamatram manovijfianopalabhyal vat knn 

anityam iti savyabhicarah- — Ibid, pp. 16-17. Atha ko nama viruddhah 
ucyate. viruddho dvividhah. drsianta-viruddho yuktiviruddhas ca, 
yatha”tma nityo’murtatvat, visabhavat. ayam drsianta-viruddbah. yukti- 
viruddho yatha, brahmanasya ksatrakarmanupalanarh mrgayadisiksa 
ca, ksatriyasya dhyana-samapattir iti yukti- viruddhah. evambhutau 
dharmav ajfia abuddhvaiva satyam manyante.— Ibid, p. 17- 

10 See TS., p. 40. 

11 See Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 223-224 — H. N. Randle. 

12 Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 321. 

13 Viruddhavyabhicary api samsayahetur uktah. sa ilia noktah ? anumaoa- 
vi?aye asambhavat.— NyB, 111. 112-113. 

14 Tasmad avastu-darsanabala-pravrttam againasrayam anumanam asritya 
tadarthavicaresu viruddhavyabhicari sadhanadosa uktah. — NyB., Ill- H6- 

15 For other details see Nyaya-pravesa, pp. 3-5 (GOS). Viruddhas catuh- 
prakarah. tad yatha. dharmasvarupa-’vi pari ta- sad hart ah (1), dharma- 
visesa-viparitasadhanah (2), dharmisvarupaviparitasadhanah (3), dharmi- 
visesa-viparita-sadhanas (4) ceti. tatra dharmasvarupa-viparitasadhano 
yatha. nityah sabdab krtakatvat prayatnSnantariyakatvad veti. ayarii 
hetur vipaksa eva bhavad viruddhah. dharmavisesaxiparitasadhano yatha. 

„ pararthaj caksuradayah sanghatatvac chayanasanadyangavisesavad 
Iti. ayarh hetur yatha par5rthyam caksuradmam sadhayati tatha 
samhatatvam api parasyatraanah sadhayati. ubhayatravyabhicarat. 
dharmisvarhpa'-viparitasadhano yatha. na dravyarh na karma na guno 
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bbavab ekadravyavattvat gunakarmasu ca bhavat samanya-visesavad 
iti. ayarh hi hetur yatha dravyadipratisedhaiii bhavasya Sadhayati tatha 
bbavasyabhavatvam api sadhayati. ubbayatravyabhicarat. dharmi- 
visesaviparitasadhano yatha. ayam eya hetur asminneva pnrvapakse'- 
syaiva dharraino yo visesah satpratyaya-kartrtvarh nsma tadvipantam 
asatpratyayakartrtvam api sadhayati, ubhayatravyabhicarat. — NyP, 
p. 5. See also Vrtti, pp. 28-31 on it. 

16 For hetvab/iSsas see PB, pp. 116-121 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 1923). 

17 Anyatha’nupapannatvarii hetor laksanarii iritarii, 
tadapratiti-sandeha-viparyasais tadabhata. 
asiddhas tv apratito yo yo’nyathaivopapadyate, 

viruddho yo’uyathapy atra yuktohiaikaiitikab. — Nyayavatara, 22-23. 
sa viruddho ’nyathabhsvad asiddhah sarvathatyayat, 
vyabhicari vipakse’pi siddhe’kincitkaro’khilah. — Pramanasahgraha, 

48 cd-49ab — Akalahka. 

Asiddhas Caksusatvadih sabdanityatvasadhane. 
anyatha’sambhavabhavabhedat sa bahudha smrtah 365. 
viruddha’siddha-sandigdhair akificitkara-vistaraih. 366ab. 
aoyatba’nupapanoatvarahita ye tri-laksanah. 370 cd. 
akificitkarakan sarvams tan vayarii sarigiramahe. 371 ab. 

— NyV, 11. See also Parlksamukhasutra , VI. 21-38; PNTL,, VI. 47-57; 
PM., II. 1. 16-21. 

18 Siddhe pratyaksadi-badhite ca sadhye hetur akiiicitkarah. 35. yatha 
sravanah sabdah sabdatvad iti. 36. kificid akaraiiat. 37. anusno’gnir 
dravyatvad ity adau yatha kincit kartum asakyatvat. 38. Also, 
siddhe ’kincitkaro ’khilah. 49. — Pramanasahgraha. 

19 Pratipadyasya yah siddhah paksabhaso ’ksalingatah, 
loka-svavacanabliyam sa badhito’nekadha raatah. — Nyayavatara, 21. 

20 See PMS., VJ. 12-20; PNTL., VI. 38-46. Vadi Devasuri has added ‘etc.’ 

—‘Contradicted by perception, own expression, etc.’ (PNTL., VI. 40) 

and mentioned other paksftbhasas like contradicted by memory (smrti), 
contradicted by hypothetical reasoning (Ulrica)' in his Syadvadaratnakara. 

21 Tatra’numeyoddeso’virodhi pratijna .avirodhigrahanat pratyak?a’- 

numanabhyupagatasvasastra-svavacanavirodhino nirasta bhavanti. yatha’- 
nusno’gnir iti pratyaksa-virodhT, ghanam ambaram ity anumana- 
virodhi, brahmanena sura peyety agamavirodhi,; Vaisesikasya sat karyam 
iti bruvatah svasastra-virodhj, na sabdo’rtha-pratyayaka iti svavacana- 
virodhj — PB., pp. 114-115. 

1-39 
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22 Anena nidarsanabhasa nirasta bhavanti, tad yatha nityah sabdo’murta- 
tvat, yad amurtam drstam tan nityarh yatha paramanur yatha karma 
yatha sthah, yatha tamah ambaravad iti, yad dravyam tat kriyavad 
drstam iti ca linganumeyobhaya”srayasiddha’ nanugataviparilanugatah 
sadharmya-nidarsanabhasah. yad anityam tan murtam drstam yatha karma, 
yatha paramanur yatha”kasam yatha tamah ghatavad; yan niskriyam 
tad adravyam celi linganumeyobhayavyavrtta” srayasiddhavyavrtta- 
viparjtavyavrtta vaidbarmya-nidarsangbhasa iti. — PB, pp. 122-123. 

23 See NM., II. p. 140; also p. 127 (KSS. 1936). 

24 Sadharmyenatra dr?tantadosS nyayavidiritah. 
apal aksan a-he tutth a sad h y adi vikalad ay a h . 
vaidharmyenatra drslanta-do?a nygvavidirttah. 
sadhya-sadhana-yugmanam anivrttes ca samiayat. 

Nyayavatara 24-25. See Siddharsigani’s commentary on these stanzas. 
Akalanka also recognises sadhya-vikala , etc : 

Sambandho yatra nirjnatah sadhya-sgdhana-dharmayoh. 
sa drslantah tadgbhSsah sadhygdi-vikalgdayah. — NyV., II. 380. 

25 Virodhsdi-nigrahasthanottirnasya hi sgdhana-prayogasya caturddha 
dustatvaiio sambhavati. hetuto yatha: anaikantikam ityadi. drsiantato 
yatha sadhana-vikalam ityadi. tarkato yatha atmasrayetaretarasrayadi. 
uktito yatha anupadarsitanvaya-viparyayopadarsitanvayadi. . . .satyarh, 
hctvabhasanam evaisa vicaratah prapafjca iti pratipadanartharn tu 
prthag anupadanam. katbam sadhanavikale hi drstante asadhgrano 
hetuh syat, sadhya-vikale ca viruddhah, ubhaya-vikale vyapyatvasiddhab, 
tatha Ssrayasiddhe’pi sadhyalvyavrtter asadharanyam sadhanavygvrtter 
virodhah ubhaySvyavrtte vyatireka-vyapter asiddhibs asraySsiddhe pi 
tatha.... duruktau tu vastuto’rtbasya hetob sobhanatvena uktyanusarena 
dusiatvam eva. anupadarsitasya sato heturupasya’ gamakatvat. yathg- 
vacauarii ca tasya rupasya’ pratiter it.i . . . . tasmad amisariv hetvabhasa- 
prapaficatvat prthag anupadanam.—BS., pp. 125-126. See also VV., pp. 
19, 37; TR., pp . 236-239. 

26 Avyapta paksadharmau dvau hetvabhasau samgsatah. 
tayor eva prapaficena syad asiddhygdikalpanS. 

— NP., p. 27|. See Ibid, pp. 27 Iff. 

27 See PP., pp. 77 , 79 . 

28 See TT., Vol. I V. p p . 220ff. 


CHAPTER 8 




MAH AVID YA SYLLOGISMS 


We have seen that debaters were advised to employ the 
mahavidya syllogisms when they could not find a weighty 
argument. These serve to confound the opponent, who if he be 
ignorant of their technique would be embarrassed and would not 
find an answer to them in which case the ‘check’ 'apratibhcC 
could be employed. The use of mahavidya syllogisms would 
at least prevent the opponent from being declared victorious. 
Moreover, though the use of mahavidya was generally 
discouraged, at times the conceited debaters in order to show 
off agreed to debate by the method of mahavidya ( ata eva 
hi drptair mahavidyadintlnctm prayogo'bhyupagamyata iti — 
NP., p. 199). We may therefore briefly consider the mahavidya 
syllogisms, 

Most probably the mahavidya. syllogisms were first formu- 
lated by Kularka Pandita in the eleventh century in his 
Dasasloki-mahavidya-snlra containing sixteen definitions or 
modes of formulation for sixteen mahavidya syllogisms. Some 
writers on this subject — both supporting and refuting the 
syllogisms — must have existed between the life-time of Kularka 
Pandita (11th cent. A.D.) and that of Vadmdra (first quarter 
of the thirteenth century) who after giving a detailed expo- 
sition of them has refuted them at length in his Mahavidya- 
vidambana. Vadmdra reproduces some arguments of an older 
author in refutation of mahavidya 1 and also some arguments 
of another in support of mahavidya . p The unknown author of 
the Mahavidya-dasasloki-vivarana, who must have flourished 
after &ivaditya (975-1025 A.D. ), states at the end of the 
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work that though the ten verses of Mahavidya were 
annotated by the ancients ( cirantana ) he has explained them 
for the edification of the dull-witted. Bhuvanasundarasuri 
(1399-1460 A.D ), a Svetambara Jaina of the Tapagaccha has 
written Mahavidya-vidambana-vyakhycina- dipika (a commen- 
tary on Vadlndra’s Mahctvidya-vidambana), Laghwnahavidya- 
vidambana and Mahavidya-vivarana-iippana. Anandapurna 
(sixteenth century) has commented on the Mahavidyavidambana 
in his Mah avidyavi dambana- vyakhy dna. z There is no indi- 
cation of a reference to the mahavidya earlier than &riharsa 
tl2th cent.). References to the mahavidya are found in the 
writings of Citsukha (1220 A D.), Amalananda (1247 AD.), 
Anandajfiana (1260 A.D), Venkatanatha (1369 A.D.) and 
others. We can say that the mahavidya syllogisms were 
systematically formulated probably some time in the eleventh 
century and they continued to be referred to or refuted by 
writers till the fifteenth century, though surprisingly enough 
no text-book of logic takes serious note of them. 

Telang discusses the name ‘ Mahavidyd. ’ in his Intro- 
duction, pp, i-ii to Mahavidya-vidambana published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The word ‘ Mahavidya ’ means ‘a 
great science’; it means the ten goddesses Kali, etc. as men- 
tioned in the Vacaspatya. Vidya means an incantation of a 
female deity so Mahavidya can also mean a great or impor- 
tant incantation. But these cannot be the meanings when 
it is a name of a kind of syllogism. Vadindra explains the 
term in his Mahavidyavidambana as follows ; Kevalanvayini 
vyapake pravartamano hetufi pakse vyapaka-pratltyaparyava- 
sanabaldd an vaya - vyatireki-sadhya-visesam vadyabhimatam 
sadhayan mahavidyety ncyate. tasya ca mahavidyatvam 
asiddhatvadi-sakaladosavirahah. ” — p. 3 [A positive probans 
which being present in the subject proves the positive- 
negative probandum as desired by the debater by virtue of the 
fact that the pervader ( vyapaka ) i.e. the sadhya ( of the 
mahavidya ), could not be otherwise established, is termed 
‘ mahavidya \ It is called mahavidya because it is free from 
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all fallacies such as asiddha hetu (unreal or unproven probans), 
and the like J. * How ' mahavidya ’ from meaning a female 
deit)' or a great incantation came to be used for a purely 
affirmative probans ( kevalanyayi hetu ) is a mystery. Telang 
tries to explain this by assuming that Kularka Pandita, him- 
self a great tantrika, must have used the word ‘ mahavidya ’ 
symbolically to denote the kevalanvayi hetu, as the number 
of mahavidya syllogisms is sodasa (sixteen) which corresponds 
to sodasl which is also one of the names of the female deity 
specially worshipped by him. The number ‘ten’ of the 
stanzas in the Dasaslokimahavidyasutra also corresponds to 
the number of the goddesses — Kali, etc.. 

The controversy as regards the eternal! ty or non-eternality 
of sahda (word) has been prevalent in India from very ancient 
times, especially between the Mimamsakas on the one hand 
and the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas on the other, the former 
regarding sahda as eternal and the latter as non-eternal. 
Bhuvanasundara states in two verses at the commencement 
of his commentaries on M ahav idyci-vi dambana and Mahavidya - 
viva ratio that the Bhatta Mimarhsakas regard sahda as 
eternal, whereas the Yaugas (Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas) 
regard it as non-eternal, so a controversy arose'between them. 
Therefore in order to convince the Bhatta debaters about the 
non-eternality of sahda, the great Yaugacarya (i.e. Kularka 
Pandita) invented the mahavidya syllogisms . 4 It is true that 
most of the mahavidya syllogisms given by Kularka establish 
the non-eternality of sahda. 

The special feature of the mahavidya syllogisms is that 
they attempt to prove the thesis by the kevalanvayi method. 
In a kevalanvayi ( purely affirmative*) inference, the major 
term or the probandum (sddhya) is so universal as not to be 
absent anywhere, with the result that it cannot have a 
middle term or probans (hetu) whose concomitance with the 
probandum could be determined by its non-existence in all 

cases where the probandum is absent, besides being determined 

by its being invariably connected with the probandum where 
* This will become clear later. 
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it is present; that is to say, there are no vipaksas or negative 
examples. ‘Jar is nameable because it is knowable’ ( ghato ’- 
bhideyah prameyatvat ) is an instance in point. The mahavidya 
syllogisms are forms of kevalanvayi inference of this type. It 
is claimed that the mahavidya syllogisms have this advantage 
that it is not easy to criticise them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of the concomitance of the probans and the pro- 
bandum as no negative instances are available and all things 
can be cited as positive illustrations In order that a kevala- 
nvayi form of syllogism should be able to affirm the non- 
eternity of sabda, Kularka formulated propositions in sixteen 
different ways so that the non-eternality of sabda or the 
like probandum would necessarily follow as the only con- 
sequence, the other possible alternatives being ruled out by the 
conditions of the proposition. 5 We shall have occasion to see 
illustrations of this later. It is this indirect way of inference 
that has induced critics to style the mahavidya ‘round-about 
syllogism’ ( vakranumana ). c 

Mahavidya has been defined, as said above, as that 
hetu (probans) (i.e. mode of syllogism) by which a specific 
probandum, which it is desired to prove by the joint method 
o agreement and difference, is proved by the necessary 
implication of the existence of a particular probandum 
in a particular subject, affirmed by the existence of the hetu 
in the subject on kevalanvayi lines. That is to say, here the hetu, 
a duced in respect of a probandum unfailingly abiding in a 
subject. ( paksa ), proves, by virtue of the fact that such an unfail- 
ing existence of that probandum in that subject in that way is 
possible only under one supposition, viz. the affirmation of 
another probandum in another subject (e.g. the affirmation of 
non-eternality in respect of sabda), which is generally sought to 
be proved by the direct method of agreement and difference. 7 
( Kevalcinvayini vyapake pravartamano hetuh pakse vydpaka- 
pt atltyaparyavasdnabaldd anvaya-vyatireki-sadhya-visesam vcidy- 
abhimatam sadhyayan mahavidyety ucyate. — MVVi, p. 3.), This 
will be clear when we consider the propositions as formulated 
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by Kularka. Such a hetu is called mahavidya as it is 
free from the faults of asiddhatva etc. which are described 
as fallacies of reason ( hetvabhasa ). The probans (e.g. 
prameyatva ) is . definitely known to be present in the paksa, 
so there cannot be the fallacy of paksadharmatvasiddhi (—that 
the hetu is not recognised as an attribute of the paksa). 
In the case of the kevalamayi form of inference there 
being nothing like sadhyabhava (negation of the probandum), 
there can be no lapses of concomitance ( i.e. vyabhicara ) 
of the probans and the probandum and hence also there 
cannot be the faults of vyapyatvasiddhi (unproven concomitance), 
and the faults of viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive), 
sat prat ipaksa (counterbalanced) and bddhita (contradicted) 
reason; the sadhyabhava (ne ration of sadhya) itself not being 
there, there can be no suspicion of the hetu being present in 
a vipaksa or of there being another reason or proof which 
establishes it. 8 

This mahavidya can be of many types. The principal 
inference or syllogism (jnukhydnumana) in all cases is the one 
which proceeds by the direct method of agreement and 
difference ( anvaya-vyatireka ). As the mahavidya syllogism is 
primarily intended to refute the eternality of sabda the 
mukhyanumcina is mostly the one proving sabda to be non- 
eternal, viz. sabdah anityah krtakatvat, ghaiavat ( sabda is 
non-eternal, because it is a product, like a jar.) The mahavidya 
has as its paksa (subject) the paksa of the principal inference 
( mukhyanumcina ), or the sapaksa (homologue). or the vipaksa 
(heterologue), or the probandum, or the negation of the pro- 
bandum or the like of the principal inference. 9 

Now we may consider the sixteen varieties of mahavidya 
syllogisms as given by Kularka in his Dasasloklmahavidyasutra. 
They can serve as models for the refutation of different 
theories and doctrines. 

( 1 ) Atma sabdetaranityan ityavfttitva 'nadh ikarana'nitya-vrtti- 
dharmavan meyatvat, ghaiavat.”- “By reason of knowability 
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(meyatva), the soul possesses an attribute which is not 
jointly present in eternal and non-eternal things other than 
sabda, and which is found in non-eternal things, like jar.” If 
atman be said here only to possess qualities or attributes of non- 
eternal things ( atma anityavrttidharmavan iti), then it would 
be a case of siddha-sadhana (proving what is already 
established) in respect of satta (existence) which is recognised by 
both the parties in a debate as an attribute of all eternal and 
non-eternal things and hence of the soul. To preclude ‘ satta ' 
the expression used is ‘possessing an attribute resident in 
non-eternal things other than sabda (sabdetarcinit yavrt t idharma- 
va«) as satta is found in sabda also. Even then it would be 
a case of siddha-sadhana in respect of dravyatva (substance 
universal) which is admitted to be present in the soul by both 
the parties, so to preclude it ‘not having a quality which is 
present in eternal things’ (nityavrtlitva nadhikarana) is 
inserted in the proposition, as dravyatva is found in eternal 
things also. Then the proposition would signify that the soul 
has an attribute which is not present in eternal things and in 
non-eternal things other than sabda. Now, if such an attribute 
were to be absent in both eternal and non-eternal things other 
than sabda, it could be 'atmatva' (soul-universal) alone, which 
would again be a case of a siddha-sadhana as there is no 
dispute about atmatva. Hence a further qualification is added 
having an attribute which resides in non-eternal things ’ 

( anityavrttidharmavan ). So also those which reside in eternal 
things alone, e g, eternality ( nityatva ), uniformity of nature (eka- 
svabhavata), etc. are precluded by the expression aniiyavrtti- 
dharmavan {possessing an attribute found in non-eternal things). 
Those which reside in non-eternal (an it y a) things alone are pre- 
cluded by making the eternal atman the subject (paksa) of the 
syllogism. The only attribute that remains as satisfying these 
conditions is the mutual difference or negation (anyonyabhava) 
of sabda and atman , or sabdatmanyataratva (being one of 
sabda and atnan) and the like, that is to say, any attribute 
present in atman and sabda alone; as this alone can be 
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proved in respect of the atman. But how does this prove 
sab da to be non -eternal (anitya) ? The attribute, e.g. sabda 
tmanyonyabhava is proved of atman which is admitted by- both 
the parties to be eternal. Now, this can be said to be present 
in a non eternal thing, only if sabda is recognised as non- 
eternal since it cannot reside in other non-eternal things like 
jar etc. So sabda has necessarily to be regarded as non- 
eternal. it may be noted here that a thing is said to be 
absent in a pair of things if it is absent in both or 
absent in either. Hence sabddtmanyonyabhava is ’absent in 
non-eternal things other than sabda and in eternal things’, 
for though present in atman which is eternal, it is absent in all 
non-eternal things other than sabda . 10 

Thus the mahavidya proves sabda to be non- eternal by 
an indirect and round-about method. The illustration jar 
also has an attribute, viz. ‘jarness’ which is found to satisfy 
all the conditions as it does not jointly reside in eternal 
and non-eternal things other than sabda ( being found in jar 
alone) and it resides in the non-eternal jar. The vyapti in 
the present case is, ‘What is knowable has an attribute which 
is not jointly present in eternal and non-eternal things other 
than sabda and is present in a non-eternal thing, e.g. jar’ ( yatyat 
prameyam tat tac chabdetaranitya-n itya vrtt itva n adhikaranan i tya- 
vrttidharmavat yatha ghatadi). It may be urged that akasa 
does not have an attribute satisfying these conditions even 
though it is knowable, and so there is lapse of concomitance 
iyyabhicara), or the reason is an inconclusive one But this is 
not proper, as ‘akasa’ etc. are as good as th e paksa ( paksaiulya ); 
akasa can be substituted for 'atman’: akasarh sabdetaranitya- 

nitya- vrititvcinadhikarana' nityavrttidhanmat meyatmd ghatadi vat). 
Therefore, there is no lapse of concomitance ( vyabhicara ) in 
respect of the paksa or what is its equal . 11 

After having considered the illustration it will not be 
difficult to understand the definition or pattern of this 
variety of mahavidya as given by Kularka Pandita. “An 
1-40 ‘ - 
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attribute which is not one ‘ which being present in that which 
is not the paksa (of the principal syllogism), is present in 
things having the proband um (i.e. in the sa paksa of the 
principal syllogism— e.g. sabdetaranityavart ) and in the vipaksa 
(of the prinicipal syllogism e.g nityavartiy anc! which is 
related to that which has the proband um ( e.g. anityavrtti ), 
is proved or affirmed in respect of a thing devoid of the 
proban dum, that is to say, of a vipaksa (of the principal 
syllogism).” * 

(apaksasadhyavadvrtti vipaksanvayi yan na tat 
sadhyavadvrttilayuktam sadhyate sadhyavarjite. — DMV . 1 ). 

For example,, the mutual negation ( anyonyabhava ) of 
sabda and atman which is/.not present in the pair of non- 
eternal things other than sabda ( apaksa'sadhyavat ), and eternal 
things ( vipaksa ), and which is present in a non-eternal thing 
only ( scidhyavadyrttitayiikta ) is prov.ed of atnian (which is not 
non-eternal, i.e. which -is the vipaksa of the original syllogism)’ 
Here the vipaksa. of the. principal syllogism is made the paksa 
of the" mahavidya.* 

(2) ‘‘An attribute which is not * one which is found in 
things other than the paksa that have the sddhya, (i.e. in the 
sapaksa) and in the vipaksa which is made the paksa of the 
present syllogism ’ (—i.e. which is not found in the pair — ) 
and which is found in that which is-possessed of the probandum, 
is' affirmed of the vipaksa.’ 1 

(apaksasadhyavadvrtti vipakse paksite na yat, 
sadhyavadvrititayuktam sadhyate tadvipaksagam —DMV, 2). 
For example, ". akasah akasasabdetara 7 nityavrttitva - 
nadhikarananityavritidharmavah meyatvcit , ghalavat " — ‘ By 
reason of knowabili.ty, akasa possesses an attribute which is 
not jointly present in akasa and non-eternal things other than 
sabda and which is an attribute found in a non-eternal thing; 

* It may be noted that the terms paksa, sapaksa , vipaksa in the defini- 
tions stand for the paksa etc. of the principal syllogism, not for those 
of the mahavidya. 
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like jar.’ The difference of .this syllogism from. the previous 
one is that in the latter all the vipaksas were precluded, while 
here only akaSa, the paksa of the mahavidya, is precluded. 
If the proposition were only this much that akasa is possessed 
of an attribute present in non-eternal things, then it would 
have been a case of siddha-sadhana ( proving what is already 
established ) in respect of sotta ( which is accepted by both 
parties as found in akasa), and hence the expression 'other than 
sabda 1 is inserted. Even then the relation of ja'r and akasa -{which 
is regarded as an attribute) does .subsist in the jar vyhiefa 
is a non-eternal thing other thaaia^a^and .this again .would 
be a case of siddha-sadhana. To .preclude this :the expression 
'‘does not possess an attribute. :.w.hich is. found in non-eternal 
things’ is introduced. Still ( thpre yvould- be the, same 
difficulty with regard to the relation of akasa and atom 
( paramanu ) which is not found in non-eternal things other 
than sabda as it is found in the eternal atom alone; hence 
the insertion of the expression ‘ found in 'a non-eternal 
thing ’. Then the proposition would signify that akasa is 
possessed of an attribute which is not found in nometer-hal 
things other thdn ' sabda and is found in a non -eternal 
thing. But such an attribute is not seen elsewhere; no attri- 
bute is possible which is present in a non-eternal thing and 
yet is non-existent in a non-eternal thing other than iabda ; 
what is present in a nometernal thing does exist in non-eternal 
things other than sabda; as for example^ jarness, etc.; ’-and 
in the absence of a sapaksa the positive concomitance itself 
would be set at nought, and hence ‘akasa is inserted so that 
no flaw remains. That which is riot found in the pair of 
akasa and non-etern!al thing other than sabda is also one 
which is found in a non-eternal thing. Such an attribute is 
sabdakasanyonyabhava which can be said to be present in a 
non-eternal thing only if sabda be regarded as non eternal 
as akasa is regarded by both the parties as eternal, and as 
it is not found in any entity other than these. Thus sabda 
is indirectly proved to be non-eternal. The example jar has 
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an attribute — viz. mutual negation of jar and ‘ jarness’ or 
atman — which also is non-existent in the pair of akasa 
and non-eternal thing other than sabda ( as it is found in the 
non-eternal jar, but not in akasa) and is present in the 
non-eternal jar. 19 Here also a vipaksa of the principal syllogism 
is made the paksa of the mahavidya. * 

(3) ‘ An attribute, which is not jointly present in that 
which possesses the probandum except the paksa ( i.e. in 
sapaksa ), and the vipaksa, and which is not present in a 
number of vipaksas (lit. which is different from that which is 
present in many vipaksas) and is an attribute of things different 
from the paksa , is affirmed of the paksa ( of the principal 
syllogism) which is made the paksa (in the mahavidya also).” 

apaksa 1 3 -sadhyavadvrtti vipaksanvayavarjitah, 

nanavipaksavrttyanya-bhinnadharmo ' sti paksite. — DMS, 3). 

Fcr example, ,c sabdah asabdamtyanityavrttyanya-nananitya- 
vrttyasabdadharmavan meyatvad, ghaiavat ” — “ By reason of 
knowability, sabda is possessed of an attribute which is not 
present in the pair of non-eternal things different from sabda 
and eternal things, and is not found in a number of eternal 
things, and is an attribute of a thing different from sabda, 
like jar/’ This attribute can be non-eternality in the case of 
* sabda’. The unknown author of the Mahavidya-vivaratia has 
made it clear that what is meant by its ‘being an attribute 
of what is different from kabda ( asabda-dharmatva ) ' is that 
it is not an attribute of sabda alone, but of all non-eternal 
things, otherwise it would be contradictory to say that an 
asabdadharma in affirmed of sabda ( tasya ca idam eva asabda- 
dharmatvam yat sakalanitya sadharatiyam iti nakascid dosah.— 
MW, p. 170). Moreover, when it is said that this attribute is 
not jointly present in sapaksas and vipaksas it can be absent 
in both or in either. But ‘ asabdadharmavan’ excludes absence 
in both so it must be present in one of the two. ‘ Absence 
in many ‘ vipaksas ’ excludes presence in eternal things; thus by 


•Henceforth all such details will not be mentioned. 
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elimini nation it should be regarded as present in non-eternal 
things. The proband um thus is anityatva ( non-eternality ). It 
can also be ghatasabdanyataratva (being one of jar and sabda) 
or^he like. This is present in jar and sabda alone, so it 
does not exist in many eternal things whether sabda be 
regarded as eternal or non eternal. ‘ What is different from 
sabda ’ signifies jar, etc, but the attribute ‘ ghalasabdanya- 
taratva ’ and the like could be absent in eternal and non- 
eternal things only if sabda be regarded as non-eteinal, 
otherwise being present in the eternal sabda and the non- 
eternal jar it would be ‘ present in eternal and non-eternal 
things.’ The examples are jar, akasa, etc. and their relevant 
attributes are ‘ jarness \ ‘ akasatva ’ etc. ‘ Not present in 
many vfpaksas is meant to allow ' akasa \ etc. as examples; 
otherwise akasatva present in akasa which is nitya ( eternal ) 
would be nityavrtti, not nityavrtti : by virtue of the term 
'nan a? (many), though akasatva , etc. are not 'nityavrtti s they 
are nevertheless 'narianityavrtti' , absent in many eternal things. 

( 4 ) “ That which is absent in the paksa and the 
vipaksa and is devoid of ‘ both presence and- absence ’ 
in the paksa (i.e. which is invariably present or invariably 
absent in the paksa) is affirmed of the paksa (or that which 
is made the paksa ( paksdpaksagatad any at sadhyavad- 
dvaidhavarjitam. — DMS. 4 ab — sadhyavan paksah, tatra yad 
dvaidhaiii tatra vrttih avrttis ca tadvarjitam, vartmdiiavarta - 
manatvarahitam ity arthah. — MW, p, 171). “ Gandhavanto 
gandhavad-agandhdvrtti-gandhavadvrti ya vrt tyanyavantah meya- 
tvad akasavat. By reason of knowability, things having 
smell have an attribute (viz. prthvitva 'earth ness’) which is 
absent in the pair of paksa and vipaksa ( — though present 
in the paksa, things having smell, it is absent in the vipaksa, 
and so is absent in the pair) and is not both present and 
absent (i.e. is invariably present) in all things having smell, 
like ether. 

All things devoid of smell can serve as illustrations, e.g. 
waler. etc. possessed of ‘walemess’, etc. In the example. 
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akcisa, the attribute sabdasrayatva (being the substratum of 
sabda) or akasatva satisfies the conditions of the proposition 
because it is not present in the paksa, and so in the pair of 
paksa and vipaksa and is never present in things having smell. 
The principal syllogism ( mukhyanumana ) in the present case 
is “ prthvx dravyatvavamarajatimatl murtadravyatvat jalavat ” 

[ Earth has a sub-genus of substanceness ’ ( drcivyaiva ), because 
it is a corporeal substance, like water ]. Like prthvltva of 
things having smell, tejasiva, etc. can be similarly proved of 
things having light, etc. i.e. of tejas etc. 14 The paksa ,of 
the principal syllogism or all its. particular varieties is here 
made the paksa of the rriahavidya . Bhuvanasundara observes 
that gandhavattva, number present in things having smell, 
atyantabhava having as its praliyogi ( counter-entity ') every * 
thing except things having' smell — all satisfy the conditions 
of the proposition and no one has a doubt as to these. So 
there is the fault of siddha-sadhyata (that which is already 
established being proved) in such mahctvidyd.s. He leaves it at 
that for the kusalataras (experts) to think for themselves. 1 5 

( 5 ) (Again a variety proving the non-eternaiity of sabda — ) 

« An attribute which is absent in the pair of paksa and 
apaksa (i.e. sapaksa and vipaksa ) and is present in the; 
sapaksa is affirmed of the paksa.’ This means that the attribute: 
should not be present in all the three — paksa , sapaksa and' 
vipaksa — but must be certainly present in two of them. 

( Paksapaksagatad anyat . sadhyayadvrtti. paksagam — DMS,'. 
4cd). For instanc Q,‘Sabdah sabdasabdavrity~anityavrttidharmavan\ 
meyatvad ghatavat ’ — By reason of knowability, sabda has an 
attribute which is absent in the pair of sabda and .non -sabda 
and is present in non-eternal things,, like jar. Now, attributes 
of things other than sabda cannot be proved of sabda h so the 
probandum comprises the attributes of sabda, viz. sravanatva’. 
audibility), sabdatva, etc They can be said to be present in' 
non-eternal things only if sabda be accepted as non-eternah' 
Thus sabda is proved to be non-eternal in an indirect manner. 
The examples, jar etc. all have s abdanyatva ( difference from 
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sabda ) which is present in asabda { eternal and non -eternal 
things other than sabda ) and is absent in sabda and so can 
be said to be absent in the pair of sabda and non -sabda and 
to be present in non-eternal things. 

(6) After having given an exposition of some varieties of 
mahavidya establishing the non-eternality of sabda by the 
positive method,, Kularka states a variety proceeding by the 
negative method i.e. by making, the sadhyabhava the paksa 

“The character of being- the counter-positive ( pratiyogi) 
of -the negation other -than mutual negation having the 
opposite- of the probandum as the counter-positive is 
affirmed of the opposite of the probandum (of the principal 
syllogism). ’* The sadhyabhava of the principal syllogism 
is made the paksa of the mahavidya ( Tattadatmyanisedhanya- 
tatsthabhava-viradhita. — DMS, 5ab). For instance, ‘ Nityatvam 
svapratiyogikanyonyabhavatiriktasabdagatabhava-pratiyogi meya- 
tvad ghaiavat'— By reason of knowability, eternality is the 
counter- positive of the samsargabhava (relational negation ) 
present in sabda (eternality is not present in sabda— ), which 
is other than the mutual negation or denial of identity of 
itself and sabda (—eternality is not sabda—), like jar. 10 

Thus eternality is proved to be the counter-positive 
( pratiyogi ) of the relational absence ( samsargabhava ) of 
eternality in sabda, which amounts to proving non-eternality, 
the opposite of eternality, of sabda. This attribute is found in 
the examples jar, ether, sabda etc. also. And sabdatva; sravanatva 
(audibility), etc. are counter-positives of their mutual negation 
in respect of sabda, and so are all sapaksas. 

It may be noted here that we have the word 'anya* in 
the karika of Kularka in a general way, “ so the word 
*atirikta is substituted for it in the illustrative syllogism; other 
synonymous words can similarly be substituted for it. 

(7) A syllogism establishing difference in respect of 
things recognised as one : “Establishing the fact of being other 
than what is possessed of an attribute, which is recognised as 
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subsisting in that alone ( svikrtananyavrttUvasampanna’nyatxa- 

sadhanam. — DMS, 5cd). For instance, ‘ sabdadhikaranam sabda- 
dhikaranad anyat, meyatvat, ghataval — ‘ By reason of know- 
ability; the substrate of sabda is different from the substrate 
of sabda, like jar.’ Sabda subsists in akasa alone and so is 
ananyavrtti ( anyatru vartate ity anyavrttih; nanyavrttih ananya- 
vrttih. ekavrttir ity arthah.— MW, p. 177). The syllogism 
proves that the substrate of sabda is different from the sub- 
strate of sabda', that is to say, akasa is different Irom akasa , 
which necessarily presupposes a plurality of akasas . The 
example jar also is different from the substrate of sabda. 

The author of the Vivarana says that (Culai ka has hereby 
merely shown the method of proving difference; it could not 
be his intention to prove a plurality of akasas as that would 
involve apasiddhanta ( going against one’s own tenets ), as 
the Vaises ikas regard akasa as one (bheda uddhanaprakdra- 
darsanamatram etat, na tu bhedasadhanam. apasiddhantapra- 
sah.gat.~~ MW, p. 177). Bhuvanasundara says that the purpose 
of the syllogism could be served even by stating that akasa 
is different from akasa’ , but the mahavidya syllogisms adopt 
a round-about way of stating simple things. All things accepted 
as one can thus be proved to be many. 1 ’ The principal 
syllogism ( mukhydnumana ) in the present case is ‘Dik kala”~ 
kasah aneke, dravyatvat, ghaiavat' — Space, time, akasa are 
many, because they are substances, like jar ’. The paksa of 
the tnukhyanumdna is also the paksa of the mahavidya. 

(ti) Kularka shows by the under-mentioned variety of 
mahavidya how to prove in particular that a thing has an 
author or creator ( sakartrkatva ), and how in general to prove 
whatever is to be proved, e.g. akartrkutva ( not having a 
creator), apauruseyatva (not being brought about by a person)* 
Pauruseyatva ( being brought about by a person), etc. The 
Principal syllogism in this case is ' Ahkuradikam sakartrkam 
karyatvat , ghcitavat' — ‘Sprout, etc., have a creator, because they 
are effects, like jar. ’ The sapaksa of the principal syllogism 
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is made the paksa of the mahavidya. "One picked up from 
the group of paksa, sapaksa arid vipaksa is affirmed to be 
different from that which is possessed of the probandum and 
which is the limit ( avadhi ) of the difference. * 

( Paksapaksavipaksanyavargad ekaikam uddhrtam ; 
bhinnam sadhyavatas tadvaduddhrtavadhibhedinah. — DMS, 6). 

For instance, 'Ayam ghatah etadghatankuranyanya-sakartrkanyah,. 
meyatvat akasavat ‘ By reason of knowability, this jar is 
different from one of the things having a creator other than 
the things other than jar and sprout, like akasa'. That is to 
say, ‘Jar is different from jar or sprout’. Now, jar could not be 
different from itself, so it must be different from sprout having 
a creator. And if jar he proved to be different from sprout 
having a creator, it follows that sprout must have a creator. 
Earth, mountain, etc. can similarly be proved to have a creator, 
and this creator is God. Thus the Nyaya-Vaisesika establishes 
the existence of God. (The example akasa is different from jar). 

(9) Another form of the above syllogism : ‘The sapaksa 
is affirmed to have an attribute which is not present in the 
sapaksa and the paksa ’ ( Tasyaiva tadavrttena yogo va'tra 
prasadhyate. — DMS, 7ab ). For instance, ‘ ayam gha(ah etad- 
ghaiahkuranyanyasakartrkavrttiman meyatvat, akasavat — By 
reason of knowability, this jar has an attribute which is not 
present in sakartrka things (things having a creator) other 
than the things other than jar and sprout, like akasa' . This 
signifies that jar has an attribute which is not present in the 
sakartrka jar and sprout. Now, jar cannot have an attribute 
which is not present in jar, so it must have an attribute which 
is not present in sakartrka sprout. Thus, sprout is proved 
to "have a creator or to be sakartrka. 

(10) Still another form of (8) — ‘The absence of an attribute 
present in sapaksa and paksa is affirmed of the picked-up 

* In *X is different from Y\ Y is the avadhi of the difference. ‘ ghatah 
ahkurod bhitmah '— here ‘ ahkura ’ in the ablative case signifies the avadhi . 
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th\x\g(sapaksay{Tadvrttyavrttir at ha va proddhrte tra prasadhyate. 
— DMS,7cd). For instance, ‘ay am ghatah etadghaiahkuranyanya- 
sakartrka-dharmavirahi, meyatvat, akasavat' — ‘By reason of 
knowability, this jar is devoid of an attribute which is present 
in sakartrka things other than the things other than jar and 
sprout, like akasa.’ That is to say, jar is devoid of an 
attribute which is present in sakartrka jar and sprout. Now, 
jar cannot be devoid of an attribute present in jar, so it must 
be devoid of an attribute present in the sakartrka sprout — 
which signifies that sprout is sakartrka. 

These three varieties (8-10) of mahavidya can establish 
any probandum. 

Kularka again gives two varieties establishing the non- 
eternality of sabda. 

(1 1) “Difference from what is different from 'what is different 
from this i e. paksa and is other than the non-probandum’ is 
affirmed of the paksa ” That is to say, difference from non- 
probandum and paksa is affirmed of the paksa (asctdhyanya- 
viyuktanyavyavrttir va prasadhyate — DMS, 8ab). For instance, 

* sabdah sadhyabhdvanyaitadviyukfanyavydvritiman , meyatvat , 
ghatpvat ’ — “ By reason of knowability, sabda is different from 
what is other than ‘ what is different from the non-probandum 
(eternal) and wbat is other than it (all things other than 
sabda)’, like jar.’’ That is to say, ‘ sabda is different from 
what is other than non-eternal and all things other than 
sabda, i.e. sabda is different from eternal and sabda. Now 
it could not be different from itself, so it must be different from 
eternal, that is to say, Sabda must be non eternal. The example 
jar is different from both sabda and eternal; the example akasa 
is different from sabda but not from eternal still it can be 
said to be different from the pair. An objection is anticipated 
by Bhuvanasundara : Sabda can be different from sabda also 
because there is plurality of sabdas (sounds), so sabda need 
not necessarily be different from eternal as stated above. The 
answer to this is that sabdas in all the three worlds are 
included in the pakfu which is not particularised as ‘ this 
sabda’, therefore the objection cannot stand 
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(12) “The paksa is affirmed to be different from what 
is different from all things other than the non-pro band urn 
and the paksa” (asadhyatadviyuktanyavyavrttir va prasadhyate . 

— DMS, Bed). For instance, ‘s abdah sadhyabhavatadviyuktanya- 
vyavrttiman meyatvat ghatavat' — ‘By reason of knowability,. 
sab da is different from what is different from all things other 
than the non-probandum (eternal) and itself ( sabda ), (that 
is to say, saMa is different from - eternal and sabda)) like jar.’ 
Sabda cannot be different from itself, so it must be different 

from eternal, that is to say, must be non-eternal. 

* 

Kularka again gives varieties of mahavidyas that can be 
employed to prove whatever one desires to prove. 

(13) ‘Leaving aside attributes which are not disputed, 
an attribute about which there is difference of opinion is to 
be affirmed in respect of the paksa’. (The paksa of the 
principal syllogism is also the paksa of the mahavidya ). 
(Pakse.su ye s anti vivadahlnah vihaya tan anyatarah prasadhyah. 

— DMS 9ab). For instance, ‘ sabdah sampratipannai tann is\ha- 
nyadharmavan, meyatvad, ghatavat’ — ‘By reason of know- 
ability, sabda is possessed of attributes other than those which 
are incontestably accepted as residing in it, like jar, ’ This 
attribute is * anityatva ’ (non-eternality) which is not recognised 
as an attribute of sabda by the opponent — the Mimamsaka, 
The illustrations jar, akasa etc, have respectively the attributes 

7 t ’ * • ► \ - ■ U f * fc «r ' «*! - .*f i . i ' r* t f % i * 

jarness, eternity, etc. which are other than those incontestably 
recognised as existing in Sabda. 

(14) “Or the paksa is proved to have an attribute other 
than its attributes which are different from the attribute to 
be proved”; that is to say, the paksa is established as having 
the attribute to be proved. ( Pakse'tha va sadhya-vinakrtena 

— DMS, 9c). For instance, ‘sabdah sadhyavyatir iktaitaddharma- 
tiriktadharmavun meyatvad gha{akaiadivat.’ — By reason of 
knowability, sabda has ati attribute (viz. non-eternality) which 
is other than its attributes ( audibility, existence, etc. ) which 
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are different from the attribute' to be proved (viz. non- 
eternality), like jar. Thus, sabda is proved to be non eternal. 
The examples jar, akasa, etc. have respectively jarness, one- 
ness of ether, etc. which are other than the attributes which 

are different from .the attribute to be proved in the case, 
nf sabda. 

(15) “Or the paksa being separated ( i.e. being placed in 
the expression 'for the proband urn in the thesis) is affirmed 
to have an attribute that is not present in the paksa as 
qualified by the negation of the probandum ” ( vicchidya 
vd’bhavavad-anvitena — DMS, 9d ). * For instance, 4 Sabdah 
sabdanitycivrtii-dharmavan meyatvat ghaiahMadivat ’ — "By 
reason of knowability, sabda has an attribute not present in 
word-eternal, like jar. akasa etc.' If sabda be taken to be 
eternal then the attributes . sabdatva, etc. would not be 
sabdanityavrtti , absent in sabda ( word )-eternat, for they 
would be present in sabda which is eternal. So sabda must 
necessarily be supposed to be non-eternal. 18 The examples 
jar, akasa , etc. have respectively attributes jarness, akasatva , 
etc. which are not present in sabda-nitya ( — eternal thing 
in the form of sabda). 

(16) "An attribute which is not present in the pair of 
the sapaksa (that which has the attribute that is to be proved 
and is other than the paksa) and the vipaksa and is not present 
in a vipaksa other than the vipaksa which is the substrate of 
the paksa { sadhyate iti sadhyah paksah sabdah) (that is to 
say, is present in the vipaksa which is the substrate of the 
paksa ) is affirmed of the paksa ( of the principal syllogism 
which is also the paksa of the mahavidya ).” 

( apaksa-sadhyavadvrtti-vipaksanvayi yan na tat. 
sadhyasrayavipaksanyavipakse vyatirekahhdk. — DMS, 10) 
For instance, ‘Sabdah sabdetaranityanityavrttyakasanyanitya- 
tnatravrttit va , nadhikarana”kasadharmavan meyatvat gha(akasa- 
djvttt ' — ‘By reason of k nowability, sabda has an attribute which 

* kimbhhtah sadhyate iti akahksayarh piirvavad vyavTttadhatmavan iti slokai~ 

katvad anuvartate:^MVV.,y. 186. 1 ■ ' 
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is not present in the pair of eternal things and non-eterna! 
things other than sabda, and has an attribute of akasa which 
is ( at the same time) not existent in all eternal things other 
than akasa, like jar, akasa , etc.’ This attribute is sabdakasa - 
nyataratva (being one or the other of sabda and akasa) and the 
like. It is not found in non -eternal things other than sabda 
and is found in the eternal akasa , so being absent in one 
member of the pair it can be said to be absent in the pair 
of eternal things and non-eternal things other than sabda. It 
is also an attribute of akasa. It can be said to be ‘not ah 
attribute of eternal things other than akasa ' only if sabda is- 
non-eternal because if sabda is eternal, it being existent in 
it, could not be said to be absent in all eternal things other 
than akasa ; so this proves sabda to be non-eternal. The 
example jar has an attribute ghatasabdakasanyataratva which 
satisfies all these conditions- 

Vadindra gives, in his Mahavidya-Vidambana, other varieties 
too ot mahavidya, but it is not necessary to go into further 
details as these sixteen varieties are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the involved method adopted by the mahavidya 
syllogism even while proving a simple thing, in order to 
confuse the opponent. Intellectual giants of the world of 
debate including Vad indra did not think much of these involved 
and crooked mahavidya syllogisms. Vadindra gives an exposition 
of mahavidya syllogism^ so that the opponent employing 
these should not gain an easy victory simply because the 
other party was ignorant of their technique. And if necessary 
when one is at a loss to find a proper proof or a proper 
rejoinder to be given to the opponent, especially when one's 
system of philosophy is at stake in a debate with the 
adherents of a rival school, one could employ these mahavidyas 
as one would jatis; by chance if the opponent is not sufficiently 
alert and shrewd and intelligent one may save one’s position 
thereby. Thus the mahavidya can be used to confuse the 
opponent or when one cannot find a proper proof or rejoinder 
to demonstrate one’s position or refute the opponent. Vadindra 
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then points out the drawbacks and faults of the mahavidya 
syllogisms in general so that a debater is fully aware of their 
oommon weaknesses and can point them out when the opponent 
tries to confuse and embarrass him by means of such syllogisms, 
and thus expose the opponent. 1 ? 

The main points of Vadmdra’s criticism may briefly be 
stated as follows — The mahavidya syllogisms have a kevala- 
nvayihetu (purely positive reason). Vadindra says that it is 
not possible that there should be a hetu (probans) which is 
universally preseat and has no negative instance ( kevalanvayi - 
hetor eva nirvaktum asakyatvat — MVVi, Pariccheda 2, p. 76). 

It is difficult to prove that a particular attribute (e. g 
prameyatva, knowability) exists everywhere and that there is 
no instance or case where it does not occur (MVVi, pp. 76-92). 
We may ask a simple question : Does knowability exist in 
itself or not ? If it does, there would be the fault of atmasraya\ 
a thing cannot subsist in itself. And if it does not subsist in 
itself, then it cannot be regarded as kevalanvayi as it is absent 
in at least one thing, and a kevalanvayi should be necessarily 
existent in all things {Ibid, pp. 92-93). Further, no mark or 
reason could be known to be invariably concomitant with such 
a universally present attribute, for invariable concomitance 
{vyapti) signifies, and is determined by, the absence of the 
probans where the probandum is absent. But in the case of 
a kevalanvayi hetu , the sadhya also must be universally present 
and one gets no chance of observing the absence of the hetu 
where the sadhya is absent. No definition of vyapti will hold 
good if the hetu is kevalanvayi (present in all things) {Ibid, 
pp 93-98).. Kanada and Prasastapada themselves have not 
recognised the kevalanvayi hetu as a valid probans and we 
need not show any concern for the commentators — the authors 
of Kandali, Kiranavcli, etc.; and even if we respect their 
views, it may be borne in mind that they are only giving an 
exposition of the views of others (or that they are influenced 
by the views of other schools) in the exposition of the 
kevalanvayi hetu . 9 0 
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In the third Pariccheda of the Mahavidya-' Vidambana, 
Vadindra shows that whatever the Mahdvidyavadins may say 
there is ample scope for the fallacies of reason mentioned 
by the author of the Nyaya-sutra and others, — viz., asiddha 
(unproven), viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive), 
satpratipaksa (counter-balanced) and kaldtyayapadisia or badhita 
(contradicted)— even in arguments based on a kevalanvayi hetu. 
He has already shown that is is not possible to establish 
the invariable concomitance of the kevalanvayi hetu — the 
mahavidya — with anything, so it is vyapyatvasiddha ; though being 
always present in the paksa, it is not paksadharmatvasiddha. 
Moreover, asravanatva (inaudibilty) is an upadhi (extraneous 
condition) in respect of the mahavidya proving the non- 
eternal ity of sabda. The sadhya is anityatva (non-eternal ity) 
and we can say, ‘Wherever there is anityatva there is 
asravanatva , so asravanatva is more extensive than the 
probandum ( sadhya ) and it is less extensive than the reason 
( meyatva , knowability). Thus, asravanatva satisfies the require- 
ments of an upadhi , viz. being more extensive than the sadhya 
and less extensive than the hetu ( sadhya-vyapakatve sati 
sddhanavyapakatvam upadhitvam ). The Mahavidyavadin 
may raise an objection here that the sadhya in the present 
case is not anityatva which follows later on but, for example, 

'paksikrta-sabdataditara-vrititvarahitd’nityanisxhddhikarariatvani', 

and asra vanapa cannot be more extensive than this as asravanatva 
is not found in sabdatva which accompanies the attribute 
to be proved by the mahavidya. But this is not true. Does 
the definition of upadhi refer to the real probandum ( of the 
principal syllogism) which is meant to be vyapaka, viz. anityatva , 
or to the probandum of the mahavidya ? If the former, then 
what is more extensive than anityatva being necessarily more 
extensive than the probans proving it could not be less exten- 
sive than the pro bans. If it be said to be more extensive 
than the present probandum. ‘ paksikrta-sabda-taditara..d then 
the Mahavidyavadins do not recognise an upadhi which would 
be more extensive than this probandum and less extensive 
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than the probans 4 knowability ’ and so the thing defined viz. 
upadhi and its definition remain unestablished. And if they 
accept the definition, it stands unaffected as the upadhi ( Ibid, 
pp. 100-107). 

Further, as sabda is indirectly proved to be non-eternal 
for otherwise the proband um of the mahavidya could not 
satisfy the conditions of the proposition, viz. 4 absence in sabda 
aud things other than it and presence in non-eternal things’, 
so sabda can be proved to be eternal when the probans, 
knowability or the like, helps to affirm of sabda an attribute 
which is not present in sabda and things other than sabda 
and is present in eternal things. Thus, the hetu is viruddha 
(contrary) as it proves the contrary of what is intended to 
be proved. This cannot be the fallacy of counter-balanced 
( sat-pratipaksa ) reason as there are not two reasons leading 
to two opposite conclusions. All other varieties of mahavidya 
can similarly be found to have the fallacy of viruddha ( con- 
trary ) reason ( Ibid, pp. 107-1 10 ). The , hetu 4 meyatva ’ is 
present in all things, that is to say, even where the sadhya 
is absent, so it is anaikantika (inconclusive) {Ibid, pp. 1 10— 
1H). The hetu can also be shown to be a sat-pratipaksa 
( counter-balanced ) one, for we can formulate a mahavidya : 
“ ay am sabdah etaditaravrttitvarahita’ nityanislhadhikaranatva- 
tyantabhavavan, etadanyatvarahitatvaV ( — This sabda is the non- 
substrate of an attribute which is absent in itself and what 
is other than it and is present in non-eternal things, because 
it is devoid of otherness from it ( i.e. because it is 4 this 
sabda ’ ) ? \ This proves the opposite of what was proved by 
the syllogism “ By reason of knowability, this sabda is 
the substrate of an attribute which is absent in itself and 
what is other than it and is present in non-eternal things”. 
Many counter-syllogisms can be pitted against the mahavidya 
syllogisms so they are ineffectual {Ibid, pp. 114-122), Mahavidya 
syllogisms can be set forth to refute mahavidya syllogisms 
and to point out their fallacies (pp. 122-128 ). The 
- mahavidya syllogism can also have the fallacy of badhita 
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( contradicted ) reason, as the said syllogism can be contra- 
dicted by “ This sabda is the non substrate of ‘an attribute 
which does not subsist in itself and things other than itself 
and which exists in non-eternal things,* because it is knowable 
like jar.” This knowledge is certainly valid as it is produced 
by the statement of people like us, that is to say, is of the 
character of verbal testimony. Its validity can be established 
by: “This knowledge has an attribute which is absent in the 
pair of itself and things other than itself and has an attri- 
bute which is present in valid knowledge, because it is know- 
able, like jar.” This knowledge could have an attribute present 
in valid knowledge only if itself were of the nature of valid 
knowledge (see MV Vi, p. 128). 

Besides being faulty, all the different varieties of maha- 
vidya syllogisms dismantle the tenets of the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy. ‘ By reason of knowability, akasa and the like are the 
substrates of attributes which are absent in themselves and 
things other than themselves and which are present in non- 
eternal things ‘ By reason of knowability, the earth-atom is 
the substratum of an attribute which is present in itself 
and things other 'than itself and which is present in a thing 
possessing eternal colour’; ' By reason of knowability, the atom 
of water or the like is the substrate of an attribute which 
is not present in itself and things other than itself and which 
is present in a thing possessing colour produced by baking, and 
so on’; ‘By reason of knowability, God has qualities which are 
not present in Himself and things other than Himself and which 
are present in an entity possessing non-eternal knowledge, 
desire, effort, merit, demerit, pleasure, pain, hatred, impression/ 
These mahavidyas can always be easily formulated and 
they prove respectively that akasa and the like (soul, atom, etc.) 
are non-eternal (whereas they are eternal according to the 
Vaisesika), that the earth-atom has eternal colour (whereas accord- 
ing to the Vaisesika, it has non-eternal colourj; that atoms 
of water ( ap ) and light (tejas) have colour produced by baking 
1-42 
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{which contradicts the Vaisesika view), that God has non-eter.ml 
knowledge, etc. ( whereas according to the Vaisesika, 
attributes ^re eterna, and He does not have the a, n bates of 
merit, demerit, etc.). Other such mahavidya syllogisms ca 
framed to prove that Sruti (scriptural knowledge) is inva i 
or that God is not a creator. Thus the mahavidya syllogisms 
are not at all reliable and they can prove akasa to b.. non 
eternal as well as they can prove §abda to be non ^tei 
Henee mahavidya dismantling the tenets of a school can 
subsumed under pratibandi ( tu quoque — “If such syllogisms 
■can establish the non-eternity of sabda, why cannot they a so 
establish the non-eternity of akasa Or this fault of^ U P 
setting the Vaisesika tenets (or those of the school to whic 
the arguer belongs) can be regarded as a distinct fault like 
the fallacies of asiddha, etc. 3 1 


Vadindra shows how if the debaters go on arguing on 
the strength of mahavidyas wherein each succeeding mahavidya 
shows the inconclusiveness of the preceding one there would 
not be an end to the debate, unless it be through sheer fatigue, 
and no party could be declared victorious. Thus it is not true 
to say that one who employs a mahavidya is always and every- 
whfee victorious. 99 Vadindra then shows at length that the 
'mahavidya also suffers from the fault of Arthantarata (irrele- 
vancy) as the mahavidya instead of proving, for instance, that 
sabda si non-eternal proves that it has an attribute (e.g. 
sabdatva) which is absent in sabda and things other than it 
and is present in nan-eternal things, and non-eternality of 
sabda does not necessarily 4’ollow from this probandum for the 
relation between the two cannot be established The probandum 
of the mahavidya cannot be said to rest invariably upon the 
non-eternality of sabda. The witch Arthantarata dances on 
the field (battle-field of debate) in its excitement to devour 
mahavidya with all its paraphernalia 33 . Thus the mahavidyas 
with their bodies crushed with stones in the form of faults 
cannot hold the field even for a moment-.- 8 * •• - " V . 
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It maj finally be noted that according to Vadindra, 
tarkikas like Sivaditya invented the mahavidya syllogisms 
because they found that the ordinary syllogisms proceed- 
ing by the method of both agreement and difference 
( anvaya-vyatireki ) were subject to a number of ailments 
in the form of upadhis ( extraneous or circumstantial 
conditions ). Vadindra. takes special pains to refute these 
mahavidya sy^ogisms 95 . Could this mean that Kularka is identi- 
cal with Sivaditya MiSra ? M.R Telang in his Introduction 
(p. vi) to the Mahavidyavidambana comes to the conclusion that 
they are different, but that Sivaditya Misra also seems to have 
made use of the mahavidya syllogisms of Kularka and written 
either a commentary on the Dasaslokimahavidyasutra or an 
original work on mahavidya syllogisms fro*' which Vadindra 
quotes a verse . 30 

No one seems to have made any serious effort to revive 
the mahavidya syllogisms by refuting Vadindra’s criticisms. 
The mahavidya syllogisms had a very shor* span of life and 
evert during this period it can seriously be doubted whether 
they carried any weight. They could be made to prove just 
anything and were consequently employed when the discussion 
had to be prolonged in the absence of weighty arguments 
just to confuse the other party in the vain hope of gaining 
a victory by chance, or preventing the other party from 
being declared victorious. Their status in the field of debate 
was similar to that of jatis (futile rejoinders'), with this differ- 
ence that the latter are based merely on possession of common 
or different attributes and the like without any show of vyapti, 
whereas the mahavidya , like the ordinary syllogism, flourishes 
a vyapti of the positive type. It would be interesting if some 
relation of mahavidya to earlier and later scholastic formula- 
tions could be discovered. The employment of systematic 
logical formalism was current as far back as Nagarjuna if 
not earlier ( Compare the dialectic of Safijaya Belatthaputta 
and the Saptabhangi of the JainasV 
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Sriharsa is perhaps the most prominent among the 
‘orthohdox’ thinkers to challenge the validity of all empirical 
knowledge by employing scholastic methods in philosophy. 
“But”, as Dasgupta says “the school of abstract and dry forma- 
lism may be said to have properly begun with Kularka Pandita 
or the authors of Manamanohara and Pramana-manjari 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, and to have been 
carried on in the works of a number of other writers, until 
we come to Garigesa in the early thirteenth century, who 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the 
introduction of the new concepts of avacchedakcita which may 
be regarded as a new turning point after vyapti." 37 The mahci- 
vidya syllogisms seem to have substantially helped the method 
of the formulation of precise definitions that was adopted 
by the Navya-Naiyayikas after the Nyaya definitions were 
subjected to a formal criticism by the school of thought to which 
Sriharsa belonged. Nevertheless, it may be observed that none 
of the Navya-Naiyayikas makes any mention of mahavidya 
or Kularka, particularly in the discussion of the kevctlanvayi 
hetu (purely positive probans). 


NOTES 

1 Yat puaar atra kais'id uktam svasvetaravrttitvanakrantatvam naraa.. 

..dra?tavyaiti — MVVi, pp. 6-7; also p. 76. 

2 Ye tu ayam sabdah svasvetaravrttitvavyatiriktanityanisthadharmadhi- 

karanam iti pratijanate tesaiii sidd ha-sad ha □ am spaslam. — MVVi, p- 10. 

3 See M. R. Telang’s Introduction to the Mahavidya— V idambatta (GOS, 
No. 12, 1920). Ail these texts are printed in one book, 

4 Bhatta nityarn sabdam Yaugadya vadinas tv anityam ea; 
pratijanate tato’yam jatas tesSm vivado*tra, 

tat tasyStiityatvarh pratipadayitum Bhattav^dindr^n, 

Yaugacaryo varyah krtavan etarh mahavidyam. — MVViVD, p. 2; also 
MVVT, p. 157. - . . . 
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5 Anvayi-vyatirekitvopetamnlanumavidhau, 
mahSvidyaruimSnarh tu prayojyam kevalanvayi. 3. 
sabdasySsthiratopaiaksanam idarh sadhyarn tu cittepsitam, 
drstantSya ca kevalanvayitaya sthapyah padlirthah sarve; 
sarvatraiva yatharthasiddhi yugalavrttir vicarya tridhe- 
ty5dyain sarvam aveksaniyam akhilapraudhanumanesv i ha. 4. 

— MVViVD., pp. 3, 4. 

6 Tasmad avyaptabheda evayarii aprayojakah. tatsvabhsvanatilanghanac 

ca Srimahavidya-manamanohara - pramatiamafi jary- fid i pathiia-vakra- 

nuniSnasyapi tathatvam. — NP, p, 278, Srimahavidya-matiamanohara- 
pramanamafijariti granthanamadheysni. evamjatiyaka anve’pi granthsb 
santi; tatra tatra pathitani parapaksa-sadharanani vakranumanany- 
aprayojakataya vyspyatva* siddhantarbhotany evety arthah - Nyayasnra, 
p. 278 (Srinivasa’s commentary on Venkata natha’s Nyaya-parihtddhi), 
For other references see Telang's Introduction, p, 36ff to Mahavidya- 
vidambana. 

7 See HIP, Vol. II, p. 121. 

8 Tasya ca mahavidyltlvam asiddhatvadi-sakala-dosavirahah. prameyatva- 
dm am nirnitapaksavittitvena paksadharmatvasiddber asambhavSt. 
kevalanvayini sadhyabhavaprasiddbau sadhyabbavadhikarana-vipaksartipa- 
vyavartyasambhavena yasya kasyacid npadhitvena’bhidhiyamanasya”- 
vasyaka-paksetaratvadosagrastatvenopadhitva'nupapattau vyapyatva- 
siddher api nirastatvat. Kevalanvayini sadhygbhavs’prasiddhatvenaiva 
ca sadhyabhavavarmatravrttitva-sadhy3bhavavadvrttitva-sadhyabhava- 
sadhakasamanabala-sadhyabhavasadhakadhikabalarupanam viruddhatva’- 
naikantikatva-pratipaksa-badhgnam apy anupapatteh. — MVVi.,pp. 3-4. 

9 Ss ceyarh mahavidya bahu-prakara — kacid anvaya-vyatirekinah paksam 
paksikrtya pravartate; kac ; t sapaksam kacid vipaksatii kacit sadhyam, 
kacit sadhyabhavam ityadi— MV Vj„ p. 5. 

Vadmdra has illustrated thirty varieties of mahavidya having as 
their paksa the paksa of the original syllogism, twenty-two varieties 
having the sapaksa as the paksa , twelve varieties having the vipaksa 
as the paksa, two varieties having the sadhya as the paksa , one variety 
having as the paksa the sadhya of the mahavidya which proceeds as 
having the paksa of the original syllogism as its paksa, one variety 
having the sadhynbhava of the principal syllogism as the paksa , one 
variety having as its paksa the sadhyabhava of the mahavidya which 
proceeds as having the paksa of the principal syllogism as the paksa, 
one variety having a dharnia (attribute) of the paksa of the principal 
syllogism as th e paksa, one variety having a dharma of the sapaksa of 
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the original as the paksa and one variety having a dharma of the 
vipaksa of the original as the paksa (MVVi., pp. 6-73). 

I have given an exposition of only the sixteen varieties given by 
Kularka. The other varieties are but different manipulations of these. 


Sarvamahavidyanumanesu prayo yugalavrtlir vicjrya tridha- tatha hi 
yo dharmo nitye eva kevale vartate, na anitye, so’pi nitySmtyampe 
yugale na vartate. tatha anitye eva kevale yo dharmo vartate na nitye 
so'pi nityanityayugale na vartate. tathg yo nitye anitye’pi ca na vartate, 

so’pi nityanityayugale n a variate, atma sabdetaranilyanityavrtlitvarahitS - 

nityavritidharmavan ity atra ca'numane pakstkrte atmani sadhyo dharmah 
sabdatmanyanyatvadi!?. sa ca nitye atmani vartate, na sabdetarsmtye. 
tatah sa sabdetaranityanityarnpayugalavrttir ity ucyate MVVT., 
p. 158. 
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MVV, p. 166 and Tippana on it. 

Atha vyavrttya cinta — akaso nityavrttidharmavan iti krte sattaya siddha- 
sadhanam, tadartham gabdetareti padam. tatha’pi ghatSkasasambandhah 
sabdetarsmtyaghate eva vartate iti tena siddha-sadhanam. tadvyavrtty- 
artham anityavrttitvanadhikaraneti padopadanam. tatha’py akasa- 
paramanusarhyogab sabdetaranityavruitvanadhikarano bhavati, nitye 
paramanav eva vartanat. atas tena siddasadhanam tadartham anityavrttiti 

padagrahanam. tenedrsam anumanam sygt akassh sabdetaranityavitti- 

tvgnadbikarana’ nityavrttidharmavan iti. taihapy evamvidhadhacmasya 
anyatra adrstacaratvad aprasiddhavisesanah paksah. na hi anitye vartate,. 
sabdeiaranityc ca na vartate iti dharm&h sambhavati. y° bi anitya- 
vrttih sa sabdetaranitye vartate yatha ghatatvadi. tatha ca sapaksgbhavena 
anvayitvam eva vyahanyate, tadartham akasa-grahanam. tatha ca na 
kascid dosah. ak a$a*sabdet argn ity ame lake yo na vartate, (sah) anityavrtttr 
api bhavati. evambhutas ca dharmo drslante ghate ghatatmaoyonyabhavo’-" 
pi sambhavati. akase tv evambhuto dharmas tada syad yadi sabdasya-- 
nityatvam syat saca sabdakasanyonygbhavah eva. — MW., pp- 167-168.. 


13 According to BhuvanasundarE it is not necessary to insert the term 
‘ apaksa ’ in ‘apakfassdhyavadvrtti . because the paksa itself of the 

principal ' syllogism is made the paksa here and not the xipaksa as in 
the previous cases. Consequently the sadhya here is anityatva and not 
sabdatm anyo nyabhavn, in which case it would be necessary to say apaksa * 
or 'sabdetara. because if it were omitted, the sddhya would be present 
in the eternal af man and the non-eternal sabda and so the condition 
of its being jointly absent in the pair of eternal and non-eternal things 
wouid not hold good; whereas here the prohandum is affirmed of the- 
paksa which is also the paksa of the principal inference, and 
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it is present in non-eternal thing alone, not in eternal things, so ‘ a'sabda * 
is useless (as yam karikdyam atha veti vakta vye mahavidyakartar a pakseti 
padam pranmdat pat it am. ‘ atha ra sadhyavadvrtti-vi paksanvaya-var. jit ah’ iti 
tu pntho yuktah. .tasmad atrn'sabdeti padam vyartham. — MVVT., p, 169). 

The author of the M ahsvid yarivarana has made an attempt to justify 
the inclusion of the expression ‘apaksasadhyavat . or asabdanitya . . ’ If the 
pro pos iti on were simply ‘iubdo'nityanii yuvrl tyanyonananityavrtt yasobda- 

dbarmovatj . since according to the opponent sabda is eternal, tile sadhya 
would not be one that is not existent in the pair of eternal and non- 
eternal things, as it would be found in eternal sabda and non- 
eternal jar. Thus even though the probandum ‘non -eternal ity’ is proved, 
yet since such an attribute is not found in akasa, etc. purely positive 
concomitance would be nullified as a vipaksa would be there. Hence 
the term 'asabda' is inserted; and then though the mutual negation 
or difference from sabda is present in akasa, etc, and so is said to be 
absent in eternal and non-eternal things, yet it is existent in non-eternal 
things other than sabda and in eternai things so there can be no sus- 
picion whatsoever as to the lapse of concomitance (MW., p. 1 70>_ 

14. Evam tejastvSdyanumanam uhyam. tatha hi usnavantah usnavadanusna- 
vrttyusnavadvrttyavrttyanyadharmavantab meyatvad ghaiavad ity adi. 

MW., p. 172. 

15. Gandhavattvena gandhavannisthasankhyaya gandhavadvyatirikta-visva- 
pratiyogikatyantabhSvena ca s^ddhasadhyatadosad iyam mahavidya 
kusalataraih prayatnatas cintamya — MWT.. p. 173. 

16. Ten a nityatvena saha tadatmyanisedho’ nyonyabhavah sabdasyeti jneyah. 
^abdo nityatvam na bhavatiti svarupah. tasmad anyonygbhavat anyo 
yafi tatsthabhavah sariisargabhsvah iabde nityatvarn nastiti svarupah, 
tadvirodhita tasmin pratiyogita sadhyate. nityatvasyeti sesah- — MW., 
p. 175. 

17. Atra ”ka£am Skasad anyad evam api vadane anhasya ananyatvam eva, 
param mahavidyanumanatvena kificid vakracchayayoktam. evam ca 
sarvesSm ekatvena arigikyt»i®m anekatvam sadhaniyam. — MWT., p. 178. 

18. Sabdah £abdanity 3 vrttidharmavSn meyatvat ghatakasadivat. sabdas ca’- 
sau nityas ca gabdi-nityah tatra vo na vartate dharmah tadvan sabdah. 
evariividhas ca sabdatva-s'Svanatvadih sadhyo dharmah. atra yad-i 
sabdo nityo’nglkriyate tada sabdatvadir dharmah sabda-nityavrttir na 
bhavati, sabdampe nitye vartan at, tasmac chabdasy a’ nityatvam angi- 
karyam iti parisesac chabdanit> atvasiddhih.— MWT., p. 186. 
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19, Mahavidyadusane pravrttasya tad-vyakhyanam asarigatam it i cet, 
na. mahavidyavadina kim sabhya-viditartha-prativadiduradhigama- 
mahavidyaprayoga’nantaram ajfiansna prativadinam nigrbya^tmano 
vijayo bb^vanlyah, kim va prativTidividiianba-mahavidyadnsana^ 
pratibhaya prativadinam nigryhya’3mano vijayo bhavaruyah. na’*dyah 
yatab 

iti gudhamahavidyavyakhya kautuhalacchalat. 

dure nirastam asmabhir ajfianam prativadinah.4. 
yad va samyak-sadham' parisphortau Saugatadin prati mahavidyalj 
prayoktavyah samyagdusana’parisphortau jatyadivat, iti tadvya- 
khyanam nan u pa yogi, yad ahuh Sivadityamisrah. 

^PaksatadbhinoavrttUvarahitatvanuranjitahj 

dharmab sadhyavatab sadhyo meyatvat pratibha-ksayc.’* 

iti.dvjtiyarii tu paksarii mahavidyagocarasugamadusana-vyutp^danena 

nirakarisyamah.— M VVi , pp, 74-75, 

20 Na ca Vaisesikadinam kevalanvayinam nirakurvatam apasiddhantah, 
Sutrakara-Bhasyakarabhyam kvacid api tad-avyutpadanat. Tikakaradi- 

nam ca'smabhir anadarangt. adarane va tadiya-kevalanvayi-vyutpada- 
nasya paramatatvena vyakhyanat. — MVVi t p. 98, 

21 Kim ca sakala-mahavidyanatfi siddhanta-viplavakatvarii nama dusanam, 
tatha hi— gaganadayab svasvetaravrttitvarahita’mtyanjsthadhikaranarh 
meyatvad iti, parthiVaparamanuh svasvetaravrititvarahita-nityaropadi- 
mannisth^dhikaranam meyatvad iti, apyadi-paramanuh svasvetara- 
vrttitvarahita-pakajaropadimarmistbadhikaranarii meyatvad iti, isvarah 
svasvetaravrttitva-rabita nityajfianecchaprayatnadharmadharma - sukha- 
duhkha-dvesa*bhavanavann Kthadhikaranam meyatvad ityadeh sarvatra 
suvacatvat. na caivaraadinam agamabadhah. vivadapadam agamah 
svasvetaravrttitvarahita’pramananisthadhikaranaih meyatvad ityadeh- 
tatpramanyapratiksepe’pi suvacatvat. 

atha siddhanta-viplavakatvam kutra'ntarbhavatiti prcchasi, tarhi 
na kvacid ity avehi. yatha asiddhatvadayah prthag eva dusanam evam 
idam api. yad va pratibandyam asyanta r bhavah, yady evamvidhair 
anomanaib sabda'nityatvarh s^dh>ate 3 tarhi gagananityatvam api kasman 
na s^dhyate iti,— MVVj, pp, 128-130. 

22 MV Vi, pp, 1 34-135. 

23 MV Vi, pp. 136-147, 

Atharlhantarata nama knya nrtyati sangare. 
saprapafica- mahavidyagrasakautuhalakul^, 19 . 
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sabde sabda-tadanyavrttirahita’nityastbavattve mite, 
nityatva-pramitih kaiham na hi tayor aikyam na ca vyaptata; 
no samanya-visesata na ca tato bodhe praksrantararft, 
saisa’rthantarata’khilam api mahavidyam samsskandati. 20. 

—MV Vi, p. 136. 

24. Iti dusaiia-pasana-jarjankilaniurtayah, 

mahSvidyah ksanaih sthatum na ksamante ranangane. 21. 

— MV Vi. p. 149. • 

25. Upadhi-vyadhi-nirdhatam anvaya-vyatirekioam, • 
malvodbhinna-mahavidyah Sivadityadi-tarkikah. 2. 
tesSm esa visesena nirakarana-sambhramali. 

SriSinihadharmadhyaksena Vadindrena vidhiyate. 3. 

— MWi, p. 99. 

26. Yad ahub Sivadityamisrab — 
paksa-tadbhinnavrttitvarahitatvanuranjilah. 

dharmali sadhyavatah sadhyo meyatvat pradbha-ksaye. iti. — 

MWi, p. 74, 

iyam ca karika mahavidyagrantha’ntarasthita, ati?a granthe ‘ayarft 
sabd ab s vas veta re’ty&d i pra t h am a-ma h av i dya r tb asangr aha-prati padika’- 
vagantavya.— Bhuvanasundara’s commentary on the above, p. 75. 

27. HIP, Vol. II, p. 124 — S. N. Dasgupta. 
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CHAPTER 9 


COMPONENT FACTORS 

and 

PROCEDURE OF DEBATES 


With regard to the component factors of debates and 
the procedure according to which controversies or debates are 
conducted, we find some explicit details in the Caraka- 
Samhita ( — these have already been noted — ), the Saptadasa- 
bhumisastrayogaearya of Maitreya, the Abhidharma-sarnuccaya 
of Asariga, and in Vadi Devasuri’s Pramananaya-tattvalokalaii- 
kara (Ch. VIII), Vigvanatha's Vftti on the Nydya-sutra, Verikata- 
natha’s Nyaya-parisuddhi and Sankara Misra’s Vadivinoda, 
though some information can be had from Akalarika’s Siddhi - 
v ini scay a (V), Vidyananda's Jaina-Tattvarthaslokavarttika, 
pp. 279-280, and other works. 

Maitreya, or his disciple Asariga, was perhaps the first to 
introduce dialectic among the subjects to be studied by a 
bodhisattva without forsaking the principles of V ijnanadvaita 
(the doctrine of consciousness as the only ultimate reality) and 
Vasubandhu followed up by undertaking the treatment of 
dialectic in his Vadavidhi t Vadahrdaya, and other works, mostly 
according to the Nyaya system, [n the YogacaryabhUmi-Scistra 
of Maitreya or Asariga, there is a section on the art of debate. 
It consists of seven sections— ( I ) Vada or debate; (2) Vada- 
dhikarana, the place where the debate is held; (3) Vadadhisihdna , 
the basis or the support of debate; (4) Vadalahkara , adorn' 
ment of speech or debate; (5) Vadanigraha, defeat in a debate; 

(6) Vadasambhava, that which derives or comes from a debate; 

(7) Vade bahukara. dharmah, causes of a debate being appre^ 
ciated by the hearers. 
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(1) Par/u is said to be of six kinds — (a) vada, statements 
of all persons in general, ( b ) pravada , statement by which the 
people are pleased as it is acceptable to them, (c) vivada, dis- 
putation, when two persons engaged in discussion maintain 
quite different opinions about a particular object or thesis, 
(d) tipavada, unpleasant and cruelly bitter words, (e) anuvada , 
statement in accordance with dharma (righteousness) and 
aiming at producing right knowledge, (/) desana-vada, 
teaching aimed at inducing concentration or the attainment 
of release. 

(2) Vadadhikaratia , place of debate — before a king or a 
governor, or in a great assembly ( parisat ) or before sramartas 
who are well versed in the dharma or before Brahmanas or 
before those who would like to hear the dharma. 

(3) Vcidadhisthana — means of debate, viz. sadhya (thesis) 
and sadhana (proof). The sadhya or that which is to be proved 
is two-fold according as it concerns one’s self or another. 
The sadhana which helps in establishing the thesis may be 
of eight kinds— (/) siddhanta (proposition), (/'/) hetu (reason), 
(Hi) ud ah ar ana (example), (iv) sadharmya (similarity), (v) vai- 
dharmya (dissimilarity), (vi) pratyaksa (perception), (vii) anumana 
(inference) and ( viii ) agama (verbal or scriptural testimony). The 
Abhidharma-samuccaya enumerates here pratijna, hetu, dr slant a, 
upanaya, nigamana, pratyaksa , anumana and a pt agama ( See 
Abhidharma-samuccaya , p. I05-Vi5va Bharat! Series). 

(4) Vadalahkara is six*fold — (a) perfect knowledge of one s 
own as well as of another’s system, (b) perfection of phrase 
( — speech must be devoid of rustic expression, easy, evident, 
coherent, having a good meaning); (c) fearlessness or confidence 
under any circumstances, even when the parisat (assembly) is 
numerous or hostile; (d) firmness, (e) politeness, (/) uninterrupted 
flow of statements ( pratibhana ). Power of perfect understand- 
ing, expression and exposition and a dignified approach 
are the guiding factors here, — to be able to explain clearly 
what has been said by the opponent or anubhasatia being 
comprised therein. 
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(5) Vada-nigraha {points of censure or defeat) —the nigraha- 
sthanas would come under this head. 

(6) Vada-sambhava comprises-(fl) guna-dosa-parlksa, 
examining whether the discussion undertaken would be of some 
use to the debaters and the audience, and avoiding it if no 
good result is to be expected from it; ( b ) parisat -pariksa, 
ascertaining whether the assembly is partial, learned, or strictly 
honest; (c) pandiiyapcindityapanksa, examining whether one 
has the knowledge and the ability necessary to carry on the 
debate satisfactorily. If an aspirant acknowledges that he is 
not possessed of the requisite and indispensable qualities, he 
must give up debating. 

(7) Vade bahukara dharmah, the characteristics which 
cause a speech to be appreciated by the audience are — 
(tf) knowledge of one’s own and the other’s system of thought 
(sva-paramata-jnTma), (b) absence of fear ( abhlruta ); ( c ) promp- 
titude of intelligence (pratibhana) 1 

Ordinarily, a debate is regarded as having four aligns or 
component factors — (i) vadin, proponent; (ii) prativadin, oppo- 
nent; (iii) sabhyas or members of the assembly {parisat)', 
(i\) sabhapati or president. We have an interesting and realistic 
description in the Caraka-samhita of the vadin, the prativadin, 
the members of the assembly as also the circumstances under 
which the vigrhya sambhasa should be entered into. The 
Cat aka-Samhita also gives us some practical advice to be 
followed by the parties to avoid discomfiture This has been 
discussed earlier to give a complete picture of Caraka’s treat- 
ment of vada This may be compared with advantage with 
Siddhasena s treatment of the subject in the Vadopanisad 
Dvatrimsika. 

Generally a genuine vada does not require all the four 
aiigas ( component factors ) as the parties may have their 
respective thesis to start with, but being free from malice and 
rivalry they do not require the intervention of any third party — 
sabhya or sabhapati. As Visvanatha says, they arrive at a 
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conclusion and determine the true nature of things by them- 
seleves. If the debaters are desirous of victory, the presence 
of the sabhyas and s abhapati is essential. Public debates were 
held in the past, as in the present times, wherein the parties 
were jiglsu (desirous of victory) and the debate was caturariga 
(having four components ). 3 Vadi Devastiri is of the view that 
caturariga katha (debate with four components) is possible if 
at least one of the parties is vi jiglsu. This might be his position 
as against the earlier logicians such as Akalariku and Vidya- 
nanda. Hemacandra seems to be following the latter in this 
respect. According to him if even one of the atigas be wanting 
it would forfeit its title to be regarded as a legitimate debate. 
Neither the vadin nor the prativadin can hope for success in 
the pursuit of the methods of proof and refutation according 
to his own convictions unless there be present for maintaining 
order in the assembly judges ( prasnika ) and a president It 
is not possible that the ordinary people, who have no 
independent judgementand are apt to follow blindly in the wake 
of others, should unhesitatingly pursue the path of righteous- 
ness once their convictions are set aside by a set of fools, who 
puffed up with their false education are vociferous in the use 
of tricky arguments for subverting the set moral . order, 
unless there be judges and a president to guide them. 

The members ( sabhyas ) or judges ( prasnikas ) should be 
highly learned, acquainted with the different schools of philo- 
sophical thought, men of high lineage, readily acceptable to both 
the parties, tolerant, veterans in the field of debating, and 
therefore fully acquainted with its methods and rules, and as 
impartial as the weighing balance. The president ( sabhapati ) 
should be impartial, and have equal consideration for both 
parties, should be capable of discriminating between right and 
wrong procedure and should be able to make the people 
observe the duties incumbent upon the different castes and stages 
of life, otherwise the people would be misguided by clever 
debaters of the heretical type . 3 As Vadi Devastiri says, the 
sabhapati should , be ‘endowed with intelligence, power to 
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command, dignity, forgiving nature and impartiality. His 
function is to understand the point of view of the debaters 
and the sabhyas (members or judges) and avert a quarrel 
between the debating parties (—by saying that he who is defeated 
shall become the disciple of the victor, and the like), and give 
away prizes and so on. The president’s need is felt when the 
debaters refuse to accept the verdict of the sabhyas or when 
there is difference of opinion among the sabhyas and in like 
circumstances. 4 Visvanatha says that the sabha. or the parisat 
sitting in judgement in a debate consists of the following men — 
(i) anuvidheya, a powerful king or the like who makes his 
commands felt and obeyed by all, (ii) impartial members 
( dnuvidheya-stheyah-sabhya-purusavatl janata sabha-, atutvidheyo 
rajadih stheyan madhyasthah- NSV, p. 67) * . Vadi Devasuri says 
that the sabhyas should be acceptable to both the parties by 
virtue of the knowledge of the doctrines of the systems of thought 
of both the vadin and the prativadin, intelligence, retentive 
grasp, vast learning, capacity to answer on the spot or genius 
f pratibha ). tolerance and impartiality. If the parties in a 
debate have not decided for themselves who is to set forth and 
establish a thesis, and who is to refute it and set forth a 
counter-thesis, then the sabhyas decide which party is to argue 
for a thesis and which for its counter-thesis, as also fix the 
type, the method and procedure of the debate and decide who 
is to speak first and who after. The sabhyas determine the 
merits and drawbacks in the arguments advanced by the two 
parties in support of their own view and in refutation of the 
ot ler party s reasoning. The sabhyas bring the debate to an 
en y revealing the correct position or the truth at the 
proper time when one party obstinately refuses to accept the 
co nclusion established b y_ the other, or both refuse to accept 

* Are males a,one meant b vthe word ‘purusa* ? Visvanatha hailed from 
Bengal where women usually observed purdah and so did not attend 
public assemblies. Ratnaprabhacarya, on the other hand, explicitly refers, 
to both males and females as participatiag in debates. The Jaina nuns 
and aiong with ihem other women attended such assemblies in which 
religious and philosophical problems were discussed. 
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defeat and argue away from the truth. The sabhyas, moreover, 
announce the result of the debate, their decision bring regarded 
as final. 8 It may be noted that the qualifications of the sabhya 
and the sabhapati as mentioned by the different logicians are 
essentially the same, as this was the general ideal prevalent 
in the country. 

The vadin and the prativadin ( — these being relative terms 
of course — ) logically establish their own thesis and refute the 
thesis of the opponent. Normally both these have to be under- 
taken by either party, except, for example, when the viruddha 
hetvabhasa (fallacy of contrary probans) is urged against the 
opponent’s argument, when refutation of his position implies 
or is equivalent to the establishing of one's own position, or 
when after the vadin has in the first stage ( kaksci ) of the 
debate establised his thesis and avowed that there is no fallacy 
whatsoever in his argument, if the prativadin does not say 
anything in the second stage (kaksa), then the establishing of 
one’s own view becomes equivalent to the refutation of the 
opponent’s view. 0 Ratnaprabhacarya says in his commentary 
Ratnakaravatarika, on Pramananayatattvalokalankara, VIII. 2, 
that the vijigisu (one desirous of victory) starts the debate in 
a highly defiant and arrogant tone whereas the tattva-nirtiinisu 
(one desirous of determining the truth) is meek and mild and 
eager to acquire knowledge. There might be one or more per- 
sons in either party — males or females. ViSvanatha says that 
such persons are worthy of entering into a debate as are 
desirous of determining the truth or of achieving victory, are 
capable of taking into consideration the universal experience 
of man,. are quick at hearing, seeing, understanding, etc , are 
not quarrelsome and are competert to perform the operations 
or functions useful in a debate, since katha or a debate is a 
composition of statements, which is strictly in accordance with 
logic and is capable of either determining the truth or achieving 
victory. T Those qualified for vdda from among the three kinds 
of katha (vada, jalpa, vitanda) are those who are eager.to know 
1 the truth, who speak only what is relevant to the point at 
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issue, are not deceitful, are prompt to answer, are not. apt to 
make false allegations and who readily accept what is estab- 
lished by reasoning . 8 Of course, they must also be indifferent 
to worldly gains like wealth, fame, honour etc. 

The Jaina logicians say that vijigisus deserve to enter 
into a debate with the four atigas, components. But vijigisu 
for them, as said before, means one who desires victory which 
consists in the logical establishment of one’s thesis. So the 
vijigisu for them is almost a tattvanirninisu (one who desires 
to determine the truth). Some Jaina logicians nevertheless have 
recognised vacla Detween dispassionate persons {yitaraga) who 
are not vijigisu (desirous of victory). Such a vada does not 
require all the four atigas . The difference between the tattva - 
nirtiimsu and the Jaina vijigisu (one who desires to attain 
victory that is to say to establish his own thesis) is that the 
former follows strictly the path of logic and does not stand 
in need of any intervention by a sabhya or a sabhdpati t 
whereas the latter though following the path of logic as 
far as possible, is not so free from rivalry and malice as to 
accept the other’s position without being advised to do so by 
a third party ( sabhya or sabhapati ). 

Vadi Devsuri has dealt at length with the different kinds 
of debaters and with the corresponding requirements of the 
debate. The vadin may be a jigisu or a tattva-nirninisu, the 
latter being such for himself (-when he is a student and the 
like-) or for imparting it to others (-when he is a preceptor 
and the like-), this last again being possessed of knowledge 
influenced by the destruction-cum-subsidence of karman, or 
a kevalin (omniscient person). 


Vadin (or prarambhaka ) (proponent) 

— i 


Vijigisu 

( 1 ) 


Svatmani 
(sisyadik) 
__ ( 2 ) 


Ksayopasamika-jnanasali 

' ( 3 ) 


i 

Tattvanirninisu 


Paratra 

(gurvadih) 


Kevah 

( 4 ) 


' ' * a m L W " >r ' 
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The prativadin or the pratyarambhaka (opponent) also 
can be of any of these kinds (see PNTL., VIII. 2-9). 

Ratnaprabhacarya mentions the kinds of parties between 
which a debate is possible and those between which it is not 
possible. There can be no vada between (a) vijigisu vadin and 
svatmani tattvanirninlsu prativadin , (b) svatmani tattvao vadin 
and vijigisu prativadin ( as their objectives are different ) r 
(c) svatmani tattvao vadin and svatmani tattvao prativadin (as- 
neither is sure and both stand in need of corroboration of their 
views), (d) paratra tattvao kevalin vadin and paratra tattvao kevalin 
prativadin (as both being omniscient would know the truth 
and there could be no difference of opinion between them ). 

But a debate is possible between — (a) vijigisu vadin and 
vijigisu prativadin, (b) vijigisu vadin and paratra tattvao ksayo- 
pa^amikajnanasalin prativadin, (c) vijigisu vadin and paratra tattvao 
kevalin prativadin, (d) svatmani tattvao vadin and paratra tattvao 
ksayopao prativadin , (e) svatmani tattvao vadin and paratra 

tattvao kevalin prativadin, (f ) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and 
vijigisu prativadin , (g) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and svatmani 
tattvao prativadin, (h) paratrao tattvao ksayopao vadin and paratra 
tattvao ksayopao prativadin, (i) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and 
paratra tattvao kevalin prativadin, (j) paratra tattvao kevalin vadin 
and svatmani tattvao prativadin, (k) paratra tattvao kevalin vadin 
and paratra tattvao ksayopa° prativadin. (See Ratnakaravatarika 
on PNTL., VIII. 9). 

According to Vadi Devasuri, all the four atigas are not 
essential in every debate. The four atigas are indispensable in 
a debate between vijigisu vadin and (a) vijigisu prativadin, 
{b) paratra tattva° ksayopa° prativadin, or (c ) paratra tattvao 
kevalin prativadin, because where either the vadin or the prati- 
vadin is desirous of victory, order cannot be maintained in the 
assembly without the sabhyas and the sabhapati. But it is 
possible to conduct a debate between svatmani tattvao vadin 
and paratra tattvao ksayopao prativadin with two or three atigas 
1-44 
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The vadin and the prativadin may come to a conclusion 
between themselves, or if necessary the help of the sabhyas 
may be sought. If svatmani tattva° vadin enters into a discuss- 
ion with a paratra tattva° kevalin prativadin , even the sabhya 
is not required, and so there are only two atigas in such a 
debate. If a paratra tattva° ksayopa • vadin has a discussion 
with a vijigisu prativadin, the four atigas are essential; if with 
a svatmani tattva o ksayopa° prativadin or a paratra tattva° 
ksayopa^ prativadin two or ihree atigas are essential; and if 
with a paratra tuttva° kevalin prativadin then only two atigas 
are necessary. The discussion of a paratra tattva ° kevalin vadin 
with a vijigisu prativadin requires four atigas ; and with a 
svatmani tattvao prativadin or with a paratra tattva ° ksayopa° 
prativadin two or three atigas . 9 

Procedure of a debate — At the outset the sabhyas or 
prasnikas (judges) and the sabhapati or anuvidheya (president 
possessing the above mentioned qualities are selected. Where 
the different arguments are to be jotted down a scribe 
( lekhaka ) acceptable to both the parties is appointed. Then 
fi it is not already decided, these sabhyas and sabhapati 
decide as to who should argue in favour of a particular 
proposition and who against it, that is to say, who should 
be the va din and who should be the prativadin , as also what 
type of debate it should be and what the subject should be, 
and what the manner of its treatment. In a vada it is not 
compulsory to select the sabhyas and the sabhapati, because 
the debaters do not aim at victory and are utterly dispassionate. 
The sabhyas may be installed as such if they happen to come 
by chance as God-send, but in no case is the anuvidheya 
required in a vada for he only gives the award of victory. 
There should be three or more judges of an odd number, so 
that in the event of a difference of opinion the result could be 
decided by the view of the majority. There can also be only 
<*ne judge if he is highly intelligent. 

When the debate is to be conducted in a highly formal 
manner, it is decided at the very outset as to what particular 
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language is to be used, whether a change in the language is 
permissible or not, whether the debaters should as a rule speak 
in prose, which particular pramdnas are to be recognised as 
independent sources of valid knowledge, whether the Mahdvidya 
syllogisms could be employed or not, whether the arguments 
are to be necessarily put on paper, whether symbolic gestures, 
writing on the ground, etc, a re to be avoided or not, whether 
one should urge all the nigrahasthdnas that could be detected 
in the other party's argument or the exposure of one of them 
would suffice, how much part of the opponent’s argument is 
to be reproduced, how many members of a syllogism are to 
be put forth, or each party should follow the practice of his 
school and so on and so forth. The smallest details have 
to be fixed at the very beginning and then the debate starts 
in right earnest and the debaters have to follow these rules, 
otherwise they would be subject to f checks ’. Ordinarily the 
debate comes to an end when the nigrahasthdnas hetvabhasa , 
(i apasiddhdnta ) and niranuyojydnuyoga are urged in the oppo- 
nent’s argument; in other cases the opponent corrects himself 
or explains his behaviour and the debate proceeds 10 

The umpire ( madhyastha ) or judge presents the vipratipatti- 
vdkya, the statement regarding the point at issue, about a thing 
being variously held as having two different characters, e g. 

* Is word ( sabda ) eternal or non-eternal ? ’ The necessity of the 
vipratipattivakya has been shown by the authors of many 
works inasmuch as it introduces or engenders doubt or desire 
to establish his thesis in the debater, this being necessary as 
a forepart of debate (see Advaitasiddhi, pp. 16-17). Some 
logicians notably of the school of Madhva contended that 
the presentation of the vipratipatti is made only in conformity 
with the convention of the logicians; it has not any real 
standing in actual discussions (vide Nyayamrta, p. 8). After the 
presentation of the point at issue the two parties take up their 
respective positions. 

To start with the vddin adduces proof in support of his thesis. 
He also verifies his argument by means of tarka (hypothetical 
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reasoning). Then in a general way he says that his is not a 
fallacious reason, or he anticipates and repudiates any objec- 
tions that are likely to be raised against his reason, say in 
particular that it is asiddha (unreal), viruddha (contrary) and 
the like. This is called kan\akoddhara (extrication of thorn). 
This is the first stage (kaksa) of the debate. Then in order 
to indicate that he has understood all that the vadin said, the 
prcitivadin reproduces the entire statement (-or as much as 
was decided before-) of the vadin and tries to apply a ‘check' 
by urging a nigrahasthana , failing which he tries to refute 
the vadin 1 s argument on the ground of some fallacy really 
non-existent in his reasoning. He then sets forth and establishes 
his own view. This is the second stage. In the third stage, the 
vadin reproduces the statement of the opponent and repudiates 
the charge brought against his position by the prativadin, and 
in his turn refutes the thesis or the argument of the p rati vadin 
tr ying to expose some fallacy of reason in it if he cannot 
detect any other flaw. And thus the argument proceeds from 
state to stage till the debate comes to an end and the final 
result is arnounced by the parisat ( assembly or council ). 1J 
As a rule, a vadin establishes his own thesis on the strength 
of principles and tenets acceptable to his own school, but 
when refuting the opponent he does so on the latter’s ground, 
that is to say he takes for granted the opponent’s views and 
assumptions and shows the absurdity of his thesis or points a 
law m his argument (Svanyayaih sadhanam karyam paranyayaii 
dnsanam — Anuvyakhyana as quoted in TT, Vol. 4, p. 155). 
t may be noted that the convention with regard to reproduc- 
tion is that if the opponent’s rejoinder is of the jati type, or 
is a semblance of a refutation, a debater should not reproduce 
it but should only point out the flaw, otherwise he himself 
would be subject to a ‘check’. 19 

Sankara Misra has, in his Vadivinoda , illustrated a debate 
of the type of vada up to seventeen kaksas . 1 8 . He says that 
there is no rule as regards the number of kaksas of a vada', 
it may even go on for two days till the thesis of one of the 
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debaters is established and the other's confuted. The debaters 
do not go on arguing in a vada simply because they are able 
to answer. The proving of a thesis and the determination of 
truth being the main purpose, a vada is brought to an end 
when the conclusion is arrived at. 14 There are not very hard 
and fast rules in regard to a vada and only such nigrahasthanas 
are urged, the urging of which contributes to the understand- 
ing of truth. A jalpa, on the other hand, should be carried on 
strictly according to the rules and conventions accepted at 
the very outset for its conduct. A jalpa generally proceeds 
up to six kaksas . 1B Sankara Misra has similarly illustrated a 
vitatida up to nineteen kaksas ; intelligent debaters do not stop 
arguing soon in a debate, and the opinion or judgement of 
the judges has to be accepted. 10 - 

Vadi Devasuri has discussed the problem of the time- 
limit of the debate. If one of the debaters is a vijiglsu or both 
are such then the time-limit depends on the wish of the 
members (sabhyas) and the capacity of the speakers, but if 
both the parties are tattvanirnini.su , then they go on debating 
till they arrive at a conclusion or till they feel that they can 
argue no more. 17 Ratnaprabhacarya has given us, in his 
commentary on the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara VIII. 22, 
an accurate and lively description of the stages of a debate, 
as also of the devices and ‘checks' employed by each of the 
two parties to achieve victory over the other. 

Ratnaprabhacarya also says that a debate can go on with 
the permission of the assembly ( parts at ) till the time 
the disputants are energetic and competent enough to 
carry it on. He gives a few hints to the effect that one can 
point out the fault in the opponent’s reasoning either once 
or in a number of ways according as the members ( sabhyas ) of 
the assembly are satisfied, or desire a repetition in different 
ways. One can point out as many faults as are present in the 
other’s reasoning if the assembly so desires, but these faults 
should be stated one by one. Or if the assembly is 
satisfied with the pointing out of one fault it is not necessary 
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to point out the -others. Alt this, as said before, depends on 
the rules and conditions that have been laid down at the very 
beginning by the sabhyas . 1T 

We have discussed the problem of the determination of 
victory and defeat in a debate ( jaya-p arajaya-vyavastha ) in 
the chapter on ‘ Checks in Debate \ 

The Nyaya-sutra has illustrated a saipaksi kathabhasa — a 
futile debate with six steps (NS. 5.1. 39-43). A kathabhasa 
is that where no conclusion is arrived at or where neither 
party is declared victorious. As Vacaspati saysj normally when 
the prativadin puts forth a jati type of argument he is met by 
the vadin with a suitable answer, and in every such case the 
debaters come to an understanding about the true conclusion. 
^_ ut there are instances when the vadin also meets the prati- 
vadin with a fallacious argument or futile rejoinder; in that 
case no right conclusion is arrived at and an entirely futile 
debate is carried on up to six steps or stages. The author of 
the Nyaya-sutra has illustrated such a kathabhasa for the 
benefit of the pupils, so that they might not indulge in, or 
encourage any such futile controversy 19 : 

^First step (Varfm)-Word ( sabda ) must be non-eternal,. 

because it is the outcome of effort ( prayatna - 
nantar lyakatvat). 

Second step— (Prativadin)~Yom probans is inconclusive, so it 
cannot prove the conclusion ( — Even eternal things 
can be an outcome of effort inasmuch as they 
are perceived after effort — karyasama-jati). 

Third step (l/6£#«)-Your denial ( pratisedha ) also is equally 
inconclusive ( — There is no special reason why it 
could be held that word is manifested and not 
produced). 

Fourth step — (PrativadinyWith the contravention (vipratisedha) 
of the denial also there can be found the same 
fault as is found with the denial itself. 
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Fifth step — {Vadin)- The contingency of the same fault being 
present in the contravention of the denial is urged 
(by the prativadin) after admitting the presence 
of the fault in his own contention, and this 
involves matanujna (confessing the opponent’s 
charge). 

Sixth step — {Prativadin)- After having admitted what was urged 
against his own argument, the vadin urged the 
presence of the same fault in the prativadin’s 
argument (in the third step) and put forward 
reasons for the same. Thus, he has admitted the 
presence in his own view of the fault urged 
against the prativadin s view, so that the fault 
of matdmijna is equally applicable to him also. 30 

The author of the Upayahrdaya has similarly illustrated 
satpaksl katha (see UH, pp. 24-25). It can be seen that there 
is needless repetion in the satpaksl kathabhasa and neither 
of the two views comes to be established. If however the third 
step in answer to the opponent’s denial or refutation (which 
is really futile) had been a suitable answer, and not just an 
allegation, the original proposition would have been demon- 
strated that what happens to sabda after effort is that it 
comes into existence and not that it becomes manifested, and 
then there would have been no scope for the satpaksl kathd- 
bhasa. 31 It is because of this that logicians recommend that 
a proper faultless answer should be given even to a jdti type 
of refutation. 93 

Verikatanatha, the author of the Nydya-parisuddhi, says 
that the Naiyayikas believe that a kathabhasa can have from 
two to six steps or stages because a debate having only one 
stage is not possible and the judges or members of the assembly 
•( sabhya ) would not permit the debate to be carried beyond six 
stages. But there can be a debate having only one state as also 
one having more than six states. If the debate does not get a 
proper start, or is not carried on due to lack of pratibha, the 
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debate would at once come to an end. If even after under- 
taking to enter into a debate, the vadin keeps quiet, even 
when the members ( sabhyas ) are fully attentive and even 
when the prativadin questions him and if the prativadin being 
of a dull intelligence does not urge against him the nigraha- 
sthana apratibha, no thesis is established and the debate ends 
there. And even if the nigrahasthana is urged, the debate ends 
with that. Or the vadin may say something correct or incorrect, 
but the prativadin does not say anything and the vadin also 
not having the knowledge of nigrahasthana does not charge 
th z prativadin with apratibha ; then the debate has only one stage. 
Neither party can be said to have been victorious. A person 
may be arguing rightly but he cannot be said to be victorious 
till he has detected a nigrahasthana in the opponent’s position 
at the proper time; the sabhyas would not volunteer to expose 
this nigrahasthana as they are there only to see the vadin 
proving victorious on the strength of his own intelligence. 
If at the outset the vadin puts forward his view wrongly and 
the prativadin rightly points out the defect in his argument 
and the sabhyas are satisfied with this, the prativadin is 
victorious; or if the rejoinder pointing out the defect is a 
wrong or futile one and the responsibility redounds on the 
sabhyas, the debate has two steps or stages. The debate can 
thus go on up to five stages if both the parties have the 
pratibha to carry it on. A debate which commences with the 
logically valid setting forth of the proposition can continue 
up to six stages. In the first stage the the sis isset forth. In 
the second the prativadin launches an attack against the vadin 
by means of an answer that is subject to one of the four 
types of n iranuyojyanuyoga ( seizing the wrong moment for 
urging a nigrahasthana , wrongly pointing out a nigrahasthana 
where there is really not one, chaia, jati ) and the like. The 
members not being active participants in the debate, though 
knowing everything, sit silently. At this stage ( — the third — ) 
the vadin , because the right rejoinder does not occur to him 
or with the mal-intention of making the prativadin stunned. 
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employs a futile rejoinder which is of the same type or of a 
different type but certainly a wrong one and the prativadin again 
gives a similar answer in the fourth stage. The sabhyas then 
wait for the president’s intervention which would be opportune 
at the moment and which would silence both the vadin and the 
prativadin ; but if he keeps quiet the vadin goes ahead to the 
fifth step or stage If the president happens to be a fool and 
does not know the procedure of the debate or is indifferent 
the debate enters upon the sixth stage, even though the 
sabhyas want it to end. Then at last the sabhyas in order 
that they may not be held guilty of not doing their duty 
announce that the debate is a kukatha that is to say, a bad 
or a futile one and without taking any side, impartially check 
both the parties. In the absence of the sabhyas , or if they be 
not intelligent and practical ( or if they be indifferent ), 
chance alone could bring an end to the debate, which would 
then be like the fight of cats 33 It can be seen that Venkata- 
natha’s appraisal of the president, members etc., is realistic. 
Very often some king or rich man is made the president and 
he does not understand anything of what is going on. 

Sankara Misra has given many practical suggestions for 
debaters in his Vadivinoda, for it is in debates that the 
arrogance of the opponent can be crushed. Vadivinoda is a 
very systematic and useful work on dialectic. In his V ado- 
pan isad-d vatrimsik a (27), Siddhasena rightly says that what 
counts or scores in a debate is composure rather than 
intelligence A person may be highly learned but he will be 
a laughing stock among the people if he is not calm and does 
not show mental composure, whereas even a person who is not 
very learned may be able to create a favourable impression 
if he speaks calmly. Similarly, even a learned man will not 
shine in a debate if he does not know the secrets of debating 
\Vadopanisad 32). In his Vadadvatrimsika , Siddhasena has 
given a fine description of the changed appearance of debaters 
in a debate, their concern only for victory and of how 
1-45 
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disturbed the defeated person becomes and how puffed up the 
victor. He wonders why people cannot apply their minds to 
detachment and renunciation in the same degree in which 
they apply it to mastering the tricks and devices of debate. 
Siddhasena makes fun of disputants when he says that the 
mouth has been given by fate, and eloquence is one’s own, 
and one always finds an audience, so what person who has 
overcome abashment could not become a pandit a ? ( Dai va- 
le hatam ca vadanam atmayattarh ca ranmayam. s rot a rah sand 
coktasya nirlajjah ko na patiditah. — Nyayadvatrimsdka, /). Tact 
counts more than learning in a debate. The good-will of the 
judges and the president, retentive grasp and ability to con- 
fute or find fault, tolerance (not becoming excited), and 
outright boldness these are the six vadacchalas (secrets of 
debate). 9 * The Vada and Yama As takas of Haribhadrastiri 
are highly illuminating and give a classification of debate 
into suskc.vada , vivada and dharma-vada, both victory and 
efeat being harmful in the case of the former two and 
beneficial in the last one. We may note by the way ihat 
Nilakantha Dlksita, a nephew of Appayya Diksifa, has made 
, un of a vadin (disputant) besides others in his Kalividambana 
ataka. Here he gives, ironically of course, advice as to how 
a P ers0n can achieve victory. He has just to sp»ak fearlessly 
and immediately; he need not hear or understand what the 
er party has to say Not getting confused and upset, not 
scorning a hashed, disdain of the opponent, smiling expression 
a ” praise of the king — these lead to victory in a debate. If 
e J u dge is not a learned man, one has only to speak in a 
ou voice to achieve victory; if he is learned, one should 
a ege that hi is partial to the other party. Gain is the probans, 
wealth the proband um, priest the example, one’s elevation or 
well-being the conclusion — this is the mode of the syllogism- 
A seeker of knowledge does not obtain true knowledge for 
a very long time, but those desirous of victory have only to 
create a big noise to achieve victory . 96 

It may be noted that all thes; humorous and sarcastic 
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criticisms of debaters have in view the, what may be called, 
seasoned debaters, who, on the strength of the gift of the 
gab, can make much noise and convince the opponent and 
audience, and have an eye only on victory and consequent 
worldly gains. But there are debaters who speak out of true 
conviction and love for the understanding of truth and 
for the clarification of knotty problems of their branch of 
knowledge, though even here worldly gains may come in the 
wake of their victory, and may even serve as goading forces. 
If it were not so, dialectic would not have been given the 
status of a vidya. 

Patra— Jaina works, notably Patraparlksa of Vidyananda 
and Prameyakamalamartanda of Prabhacandra, (— Hemacandra 
introduced the topic in his Praniana—Mlmamsa, but for some 
reason abruptly stopped there") give us an exposition of patra 
or a written statement of the syllogism as a means by which 
a debate is at times conducted. At times when a disputant 
is in a fix and cannot understand what the opponent has to 
say, he charges the other party with changing the meaning 
of statements and demands a written statement of his argu 
ment to ensure certainty of meaning . 90 Similarly the one who 
started the debate may disown his question and say that the 
opponent is talking irrelevantly. Hence it is thought necessary 
to writedown everything and a lekhaka (writer) acceptable to 
both the parties is specially appointed for the same. But patra 
specifically refers to an enigmatic or recondite statement on a 
piece of writing material hung or pasted on the walls of a 
tempie or in a public place challenging anyone to explain it 
and enter into a debate on that subject. In ancient days, 
debates, poetical contests, etc. were often initiated thus by 
means of patras. 

Patra is a vakya or written statement constituted of the 
well known members, which establishes the view acceptable to 
one, which is without any flaw and which consists mostly of 
words that are faultless and yet recondite. A statement which 
cannot establish what is to be proved or which is vitiated by 
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the use of corrupt words, or in which the expression is very 
clear cannot be regarded as a patra for in that, case poems 
etc. would have to be termed ‘ patra' Patra should, moreover, 
in order to avoid this over-extension ( ativyapti ) consist of 
the well known members of the syllogism ( pratijnd , etc. ). If 
a poem satisfies all these requirements it may well be called 
a patra . 21 Now. vakya (statement) signifies a collection ol 
words that can be easily understood, whereas a patra (writing 
material ) has the opposite character. How then can patra be 
defined as a vakya having the said characteristics ? This usage 
is a secondary or a figurative one. A ! vakya \ primarily 
signifying a collection of words made of letters which can be 
heard, is put in script and this again on the patra . paper or 
writing material Thus, script is identified with the writing 
material and the statement with script, and the statement conies 
to be termed ‘patra'. Or ‘ patra' directly means a statement — 
that in wh;ch words are protected ( trayante ), hidden, preserved 
from the opponents by the person desirous of victory . 08 


After a detailed exposition the Jaina logicians say that a 
patra can have only that meaning which is understood from 
the words and no vadin or prativadin or prainika ( judge ) 
can elicit any meaning he likes, for this would lead nowhere, 
and it would be impossible for one to know the meaning 
intended by another . 39 

It may be noted here that the Nyaya school insists that 
the arguments in a debate should always be in the form of a 
syllogism of five_ members ( avayavas ), but according to the 
Jaina logicians the debate can be conducted without the express 
use of the full syllogism, though the full argument would be 
implicit even here. The Naiyayikas recognise five members of a 
syllogism, the Buddists two, but the Jaina logicians contend 
that there cannot be any such rigid rule Two three, five or 
even more members ( avayavas ) can be employed in a syllogism 
in accordance with the grasping power of the audience or the 
person to whom the point at issue is being explained. It may 
even rarely consist of only the hetu{ reason ), provided this is 
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immediately connected or linked with the question put by a 
student regarding the justification or proof of a particular 
proposition. What is simply essential is that the hetu probans) 
should be determined as invariably concomitant with the 
probandum or incompatible with the opposjte for such a hetu 
alone can prove the sadhya (probandum). the members of the 
syllogism being extraneous conditions; and a patra-vakya can 
prove what is intended to be established without these 30 A 
patra-vakya thus consists of the statement of what is to be 
established and of the reason or probans, ard not of the 
probans alone. For example : Everything is characterised by 
origination, destruction and duration, because it is knowable 
< ‘Sarvam utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktaih sat satsattvat * Sad' 
signifies ‘ prama’, knowledge, as all verbs denoting ‘ gati\ 
motion, signify knowledge; that of which knowledge is present 
is satsat i e. prameya , knowable; and nothing is known which 
Is not characterised by utpada, vyaya, dhrauvya). Such a patra- 
vakya is regarded as faultless . 31 ‘ Satsattvat ' is used instead 
of ‘ prameyatvat ’ in virtue of the condition that a patra must 
consist of words that are recondite ( gudha ) and so should be a 
hard nut to crack for the opponent whose intelligence would 
thus be put to the test 


MOTES 

1. See ‘Puddhist Logic before Dinnaga (Asanga Vasubandhu, Tarkasastras )' — 
G. Tucci ( Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July. 1922); History of 
Indian Logic, pp. 263-265— S. C. VidyabhQsana; Abhidhanna Samuccaya, 
pp. 104-106 — Prahlad Pradhan, Vijjva Bharatj Serifs, 1950. 

2. See — Vadah so’yarn jigisatoh.— Nyavaviniscaya. It. 21 '. also Siddhiviniscava, 
V. 1. Also 

ParSrthadhiganias tatranudbhavadragagocarab. 
jigisugocaras ceti dvidha suddhadhiyo vidub 2 

satyavagbhir vidhstavyab prathamas tattvavedibhifrj 
yatha katharhcid ity e?a caturango na sammatah. 3. 
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jigisavirahat tasya tattvarii bodhayato janan, 
na sabhyadipratiksa’ sti yadi vade kva sa bhavet. 25. 

tato vSdo jigisSyam vadinoh sampravartate; 
sabhyapeksanato jalpa- vitandavad iii sphutam. 26. 

tad apeksa ca tatrgsii jayetaravidhanatah, 
tadvad evanyatha tatra sa na syad avisesaiah. 27. 

siddbo jigisator vadaj caturangas tatha sati, 
svabhipretavyavastharial lokaprakhyatavadavat. 28. 

—TSlv., p. 277. 

3. PM., Vrtti, II. 1. 30. See also TSlv.. pp 279-280 (29-42). 

4. Pra]fia”jfjaisvarya-ksama madhyasthya-sampannah sabhapatih. 
vadi-sabhyabbibita'vadharana-kalahavyapohadikam ca’sya karma. 
—PNTL., VIII. 20-21. 

5. Vadi-prativadi-siddhantatattvanadisnatva-dharana-bahusrutya-pratibha- 

ksanti-madbyasthyair ubfaayabhimatah sabhygh vadi-prativadinor yatha- 

yogarh vadasihanaka-kathavisesanglkaranagravadottaravadanirdesah, 

sadhaka-badhakokti-gunadosavadhar a nam ( yathavasaram tat tva-pra- 
kasanena katha-viramanam, yathasambhavarif sabhayarii kathaphala- 
kathanarii caisarii karmani.— PNTL., VIII, 18-19. 

6. Pramanatah svapaksasthapana-pratipaksapratiksepav anayot? karma. 
PNTL., VIII, ]7. 1‘his is a unitary function, hence the singular number 
in karma . See Ratnaprabhacarya’s Rutnakarsvatarika on the above. 

7 . Tatra tattvanirnaya-vijayanyatarasvarapayogyo nyayanugatavacana- 
sandarbhah katha, laukika-vivada varanaya nyayetyadi. — NSV 1.2.I,-P*65 
( Anandagrama Series 

Kathadhikarinas tu tattvanirnaya-vijayanyatarabhiiasinah sarva- 
janasiddhanubhavanapalapinah sravanadi-patavo’kalaha-karinah kathau- 
payika-vvaparasamartha iti .—Ibid 

8. Vadadhikarinas tu tattvabubhutsavah prakrtoktikah avipralambhakah 
yathakala-sphortikah anaksepaka yukiis’ddhapratyetarah. — NSV, p. 67. 

9. Tatra prathame prathama-trtiya-turiyanarh caturanga eva, anyatamasya - 

py angasya paye jaya-parsjaya-vyavasthSdidauhsthyapatteh. dvittye 

Irtsyasya ka - acid dvyafigah kadacit tryangab. tatra iva dvyangas turiyasya* 
trt jye prathamadinam yathayigarh poivavat, tunye prathamadinam evam. 
-PNTL VIM. 10-14. 


10. See NP., pp. J 69-1 73. 
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11, Atra ca’yarn kraniah — vadina svapaksasadhanarh prayujya ni’yara 
hetvabhasas tallaksanayogad iti sgmanyato na’yani asiddha ityadi visesato 

va prativadinit svasyajfianadinirasaya — NSV, p. 69; also NP., 

pp. 173-174. Details regarding when and what nigrahasthanas can be 
urged can be gathered from the chapter on ‘Checks in Debate’. See also 
VV, pp. 2-14. 

12 Refer in this connection the remark of IVfaharsi, a sabhva in the 
play Mudrttakwmidacandra of Yasascandra — Oh, Devasori knows 
thoroughly well the rules of debate; were he to reproduce the sham 
refutation ( dusanabhasa or jati), he himself would be charged with a 
nigvahasthaM. {A ho Dcva surer vs da nyayaveditvam, yadi dusan bhasarn 
a yam anJidya dusayct tada'yam api mgrhyeta. — Mndritak u -> udacuitdra, 
p. 46— Jaina Yasovijaya Grantha Msla, 8. 

13. VV., pp. 2-8. 

14. Evam sphortimator vadinor na kaksaniyamah iti vitda-katha dinadvaye’- 
py anuvartate. yatra dvav api vadinau sujfiau kaksayam tu ygvata 
vadivacanabadho bhavati tavad eva vaktavyarh na tu sphartimatHbhya- 
dhikam, anyatha’nekabhidhane sabalanam asamadheyarh syad ity 
avadheyam. — VV., p. 8. 

15. See VV, pp. 12-13. 

16 . See VV. pp. 14-15. 

17. Sajigisiike’ smin yavat sabhyapeksath sphortau vaktavyam. ubhayos 
tattvanirnimsutve yavat tattva-nirnayam yavatsphnrti ca vacyam. — 
PNTL., VllI 22-23. 

18. Se; Ratnakaravatarika on PNTL, VIII, 22. 

19 . Yadi punar vadt api jativadinam prati sadhanabhasena pratyavatisthate 
tatah satpaksyam satyam na tattva-nirnayavasSna katha bhaved iti 
sisyahitah sutrakSrah samadhanabhasavadinam prati satpaksira 
avatsrayati. — NVTT., p. 694. 

Arthi-pratyarthinos tavan na dvayor jaya-sambhavab, 
ekasya vijaye’ pi syst saphala satkathaiva ss. 
yatra dvayor na vijayo na va tattva-viniscayab, 

kukathatii kathayanty enam asadukti-paramparam.— NP., pp 266-267. 

20. Pratisedhe’pi samano dosalj. 39. Sarvatraivam. 40. (The same may be 
said by the vadin in answer to all jatis) (3rd step), prat ised ha -vi prati- 
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sedha-dosavad dosal>. 41. (4th step), pratiseddam sado?am abhyupet>a 
pratisedha-vipratisedhe samano d os a- pr as an go matanujna. 4^. ^ 

svapaksalaksanapeksopapattyupasambare hetu-nirdese purapa sa '■ 

bhyupagamat samano dosah. 43. (6th step). MS, 5.139-43. 

21. Iti satpaksyam ubhayor asiddhih, kali a saipaksl, yada prattled he 
samano dusi ity evarh pravartate tadobhayoh paksayor asiddhi., >a 

tu karyanyatve prayatnahetutva n anupalabdhikaranopapatter it\ ant, 
trtiya-pakso yujyate tada vis?sa-hetii-vacanat prayatnanantaram Atmz 
labhah sabdasya nabhivyaktir iti siddhah prathama-pakso na sat pa si 
pravartatc iti-— NB. 5.1.43. 

22, Vacyam uttaram at> nkavadyam jativadinam api prati taj-jnaih, 
k^smalouaragira na tu karyg paksasatka-parikalpana-gosthi. 

— NM, U, p, 190, 

23, NP, pp. 267*269. 

24, Prasnikesvarasaumukhyam dharanaksepa-kausalam* 
sahisnuta pararh dharstyam iti vadacchalani sat, 

Nynyadvatrimsika, 31. 

25, Na hhetavyam na boidhavyairi na IrEvyam vadino vacah 
jhaiiti prativaktavyam sabhasu vijigisubhih, 1. 
asambhramo vilajjatvam avajfta prativadini, 

haso rajfiah stavas ceti jayahetavah. 2. 

• uccair udghosya jetavyam madhyasthas ced apanditah, 
pandito yadi tatraiva paksapato'dhiropyatam, 3, 

labho hetur dhanarii sadhyam drsiantas tu purohitah, 
atmotkarso nigamanam anumanesv ayarh vidhih* 4, 
alabhyarh sasyamanena tattvam jijfiasuna ciram, 
jigisQriam hriyarn tyaktva karyah kolahalo mahan. 5, 

— Kali vidam bona at a k a . 

26. Compare ‘Likhyatarh kaditre prayogah’ — f Mudritakumudacandra, p* 47)* 
Kumudaeandra asks v adi Oevasori to write out his syllogistic argument 
on a piece of leather-paper, 

27, Prasiddhavayavam vskyam sveslasvHrthasya s^dhakam^ 
sadh u-gud ha»pada-prjjyam patram ah ur anakulam , 1 p 1 ) 

: na casHdhupadam vakyam Draspasiapadam eva va, 

. sadhu-godha-padaprayam tt : tasya visesanHt. 
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padagridhadi kavyam ca naivarh patram prasajyate, 
prasiddha'vayavatvena visistasya'bhidhanatah. 
sveslarihasadhanasya’pi naivam patratvam apatet, 
svestarthasadhanasyaiva patratva-vacanad iha. (p. 2) 

— Pafapariksn. Sec also PKM., p. 684. 

28. Mukhyarh sabdatmakam vakyam lipyatn aropyate janaih, 
patrasthatvat tu tat patram upacaropacaratah. 

trayante vs padany asmin parebhyo vijigtsuna, 
kutaicid it i patrarii syal loke sastre ca rndhitafi. 

— Patrapariksa . p. 2 (This second explanation is fanciful). 

See also PKM., pp. 684 ff. 

29. See PKM., pp. 689-592. 

30. Patrapariksa, pp. 2-10. Vidyananda quotes a number of stanzas of 
one Kumaranandin Bhatiaraka, who even before Vidyananda, must have 
written a work on the subject. 

31. Tatab sarvesam vadinam aviganena siddharh samksepatah ssdhya- 
sadhana-nirdesa-matram na punah kevalam hetuvacanam vidu?am api 
tadayogat. — Patrapariksa , p. 4. 

Satsat sad iti tadvat syat patra-v^kyam anSkulam, 
svasadhyarthavinabhavi-sadhanasya’ bhidhanatah. 23 
utpadaditrayatmatvam antarena prameyata, 
na hi kvacit prasiddha’sti pram3nabalatah satam. 24 * 

— Ibid, p. 5. 

Sadanam sad iti prama yato’trabhipretg sarvair gatyartbatvat gaty- 
arthasya ca jnsnarthatv5t sarve gatyartha jflanarthe vartante iti vacanat 
sati vidyamana sa yasmin tat satsat vidyamanapramam prameyam iti 
yavan na kasyacit pramanavsdinah prameyam aprasiddham. — Ibid, p. 5. 
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Part II 


CHAPTER 1(1 “ 

• •' - -»• : 

VALID REASONING 

i ‘ \ ‘it* 


Logic, in India,~as in Greece, developed our of the art 
of dialectic. Before ‘ Aristotle could work out his theory of 
Inference, there were the Sophists" who had developed the art 
of dialectic in its various aspects. A similar historical pheno 
menon is seen'' in the development of the theory of Inference 
at the hands of the Indian logicians, Vedic, Buddhist or 
Jaina. We have studied in the previous chapters the various 
aspects of Indian dialectic. Implicit in all these was * the 
theory of inference* and various attempts were made to evolve 
theories of inference guided by the different metaphysical 
considerations of the different schoolmen. In fact, we may 
say that the theory, of inference is only a culmination of the 
dialectical development, which in its later h : story utilises this 
theory/ and makes itself more systematic and scientific. It is 
not intended to suggest that inference was not known in the 
early stages or that right inference was ~ not discriminated 
from ^ wrong one. As stated above, the list of jatis as given 
in different books of logic is representative of an attempt to 
condenin sophistical arguments which were ordinarily employ- 
ed in debates and to detect their fallacy. Only, the principles 
behind correct or valid inference and the knack of detecting 
fallacies were not explicitly and specifically formulated in 
the early period of the history of Indian dialectic. 

« j . m \ ■* r - f* 

We shall in this chapter briefly trace the important 
developments in the theory of inference. From a very early 
period inference \onumana) has been an accredited source of 
knowledge;, {pramaha) for the aquiring of knowledge of what 
cannot be perceived, on the basis of marks that can be perceived 
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or known and for the corroboration of scriptural assertions or 
for the generation of conviction regarding these The Taittiriya 
Aranyaka recognises anumana, along with smrti ( memory ) 
pratyaksa (perception) and ailihya (testimony) as a means of 
attaining knowledge. 1 The Maitn Upanisad 6.1, similarly recog- 
nises anumana as a source of knowledge when it says that the 
movement of the inner self (prana) is inferred from the move- 
ment of the outer self (Aditya) and vice versa. 3 Pratyaksa, 
anumana and sabda (variously . termed as sastra, etc.) are the 
accredited sources of knowledge from very early times. 3 The 
Upanisads have also considered the relative merits of tarka 
(ratiocination) and scriptural testimony or intuitive experience 
(cf. Naisa tarketia matir apaneya-Katha Up. 2.9). The Maha- 
bharata as said before, gives us evedence of some schools of 
logicians prevalent even before the Nyaya-sutra was formulated, 
when it describes Narada as skilled in Nyaya, able to 
distinguish between unity and plurality, conjunction and 
inherence priority and posteriority, and as deciding matters by 
means of proof, and as a judge of the merits and demerits of a 
five-membered proposition. Anviksikl (logical discipline) is 
recommended along with trayi (Vedas) and others as a subject 
of study for a king in the Dharmasutras and fCautilya's 
Arthasastra ( circa 400 B.C ). In the Rdmayana (2. 100.36), 
anviksikl is censured as inciting men not to follow the 
prescriptions of the Dharmasutras, and the Manusmrti (2.11) 
also complains of men who disregard the Vedas and the 
Dharma-sutras on the strength of reasoning by logic ( hetu- 
sastra), though it is recommended in so far as it corroborates 
the teachings of the scriptures. It can be seen from this 
that from -very early times man was applying his powers 
of reasoning, and ratiocination or cogitation ( manana ) is 
recommended along with sravana (hearing and understanding) 
and nididhyasana (contemplation) in the pursuit of higher truths. 

In the Buddhist canonical literature, we . have one Anumana 
sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya. Udaharana (example),, pqitnria 
(pratijmt , updnayana, niggama. niggaha ( nigraha ), upama 
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(analogy) are mentioned in the Kathavatthu and their appli- 
cation is systematic, though not specifically as technical terms 
of syllogistic analysis; they are used in connection with a 
stereotyped scheme of discussion. Milinda is said to be well- 
versed in logic ( Milindci-panha 1.9). In the Anumana -panha of 
the Milinda-panha we have a number of inferences by which' 
the existence of Buddha is proved; these inferences pertain to 
a n entity of the past and can be said to be of the sesavat variety 
or even of the samcinyatodrsta kind (as the relation of Buddha 
and his insignia or City of Righteousness, etc. has not been 
cognised (See Chapter 11. In the Lalitavistara (Ch I \ p. l(.'o) 
hetu-vidya is mentioned along with Saiiikhya-Yoga, etc. in-ail 
of which the Bodhisattva is said to have acquired distinction. 
The Lankavatara-sutra mentions Naiyayikas in Chaper *11. 
Mahamati asks Buddha, "Say, how in time to come Naiyayikas 
w iH flourish ? How is tarka (reasoning) corrected and how is 
11 carried on ? What is the nature of the doctrine that draws 
the conclusion from the reason and the example ?” fn Chapter 
X we read, “Whatever is produced is destructible — this is the 
conclusion of the Tarkikas ’’. 6 

In the jaina Agama literature we find * hetu ' in the 
Sthananga Sutra, 338 in the sense of reason, source of valid 
knowledge and inference. When hetu is used in the sense of 
inference it is classified as follows : 

(i) This, js because that is (e.g. There is fire, because 
there i s smoke ); (,//) This is not because that is (e g. It is not 
cold, because there is fire); (in) This is because that is not 
(e.g; it j s co j^ here because there is no fire), (zv) This is 
not because that is. not- (eg. There is not smoke, because 
there is not- fire.) 0 --’Further in the Sthananga Sutra, 

an example (; naia , jntita) is sub-divided as follows : 
(a') aharana,, a,’ complete example which bears similarity to 
the thing exemplified .in all ‘respects, (b) aharafja addesa , a 
limited, example bearing similarity' to the thing exemplified. in 
respect of only a gertairt - aspect, (c)aharana-taddosa t a defective 
ex%xnp\$,y,{iv) MpQnyasopanaya employing the argument of the 
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Opponent so as to bring about his discomfiture. T We have a 
detailed and interesting exposition of the three-fold atuuriana 
in the Anuyogadvara , 144, a canonical work of the Svetambara 
Jainas. Anumana is divided into (a) puvvava (purvavat), 
(b) sesava (, sesavut ), (c) diilhasah.immava (drsiasadhannyavat). 

This will be discussed later 

■ The Caraka Sarhhita defines pratijna as the statement of 
what is to be- proved and sthapana as its demonstration by 
means of hetu, drsianta upanaya and nigamana . For instance, 

1. Nityah purusah (Soul is eternal), 

2. Akrtakatvat (because it is not a product), - ■ 

3. Yatha akasam (like ether). 

4. Yatha ca'krtakam akasam tac ca nit yam tat ha purusah 
(and as ether not being a product is eternal, so is soul.) 

5 Tasman nityah (therefore soul is eternal). 

(See Vimana-sthana, K. 31). 

■ In the Sutrasthana, 11 words of a trust-worthy person, 
perception, inference and cogitation •( yukti ) are mentioned as 
means of examination or investigation of reality and unreality, 
or truth and falsity. Inference is Said to be three-fold, to" be 
based on perception, and to pertain to things of all the three 
times. Fire is inferred from smoke, and sexual union from 
the observation of pregnancy; thus past things can be inferred. 
Observing a fruit to arise from a seed, people infer a future 
fruit from ,a seed (along with other auxiliary factors such as 
watering, etc.) Yukti is that cognition which observes or’ 
cognises things produced by an aggregate of causal factors;’ 
it also pertains ‘to things of all the three times For instance, 
from the causal aggregate of water, ploughed earth, seed, 
season there is the production of corn; so there is the rise of 
the garbha ifoetus) from the combination of the six - dhatusv 
the full apparatus being present, fire is“ignited; there being 
the complete aggregate op (he four factors (viz 'physician, 
medicine, nurse, pa t ien t-4see Sutrasthana, , 9.3 )( disease is 
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dispelled. 8 Yukti seems to correspond to tarka of the Nyaya- 
sfitra and other works on logic, In the Vimanasthana 8.40, 
ctnumana is described as tarka helped by yukti, as for instance, 
when Ore is inferred from the power to digest, strength from 
energy to do exercise, organ of hearing, etc. from the cogni- 
tion of sound, etc. 9 

The Caraka-samhita ( Sutrasthana , 11.31-32) gives the 
illustration of the examination of the problem of rebirth by 
nieans of aptopadesa, pratyaksa, anumana and yukti. One sees 
that children of the same parents are unlike each other in 
respect of complexion, figure, temperament, etc. and a newly 
born child without being taught knows how to smile, suck 
the mother’s breast and so on, From this one infers that 
what one does cannot be exhausted unless it has yielded its 
fruit: the action of a previous life passes on to the next life 
and is termed ’daiva’ (destiny): the difference of complexion, 
etc. is on account of the karman (action) of a previous life; 
what one does in this life will yield its fruit in a future life; 
the seed is inferred from the fruit and the fruit from the 
seed. Thus, from the experiences of the present life one can 
infer the karman of a past life, and from the karman of this 
life one can infer what sort of experiences one would have 
in a future life. 

In the inferences — generally pertaining to causation— seen 
above, there is mostly an attempt to prove something on the 
bas : s of analogy or on the strength of sameness with past 
experience. There is acquaintance with the members of the 
syllogism in many cases. But we do not find any clear formu- 
lation of the theory of inference or that of vyapti though the 
concept of vyapti is certainly implicit. The essential problem 
in forming a theory of inference is to discover a sound basis 
for it. All the schools of Indian logic have found such a basis 
in their concept of vyapti (invariable concomitance between 
(he middle term and the major term). The vyapti ( rule of 
invariable concomitance) aims at giving a relation of invariable 

■ l , t • < » ■ 
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concomitance between two terms, one of which can become 
the hetu ( reason, middle term ) and the other the sadhya 
( probandum, major term ), It may be noted here that 

it is a characteristic of the Indian syllogism that it is an 
inductive-deductive syllogism, it never draws a conclusion 
without bearing in mind the inductive validity of 
vyapti and it is in order to verify this that the 

vyapti has always to be sodaharana , accompanied by an 
illustration. One cannot agree with Keith and others when they 
say that in the original process the reason proved what was 
to be established merely on the basis of similarity or dissimi- 
larity of the subject (minor term) with the example 10 Some 
vyapti was always in the mind of the person arguing whether 
he actually expressed it- or not, as can be seen from the 
jatis and the answers given to them in books on logic of all 

the schools, though no theory of vyapti might have been 

explicitly fomulated and it might have rested on repeated 
observation of the association of two things connected some- 
how at different places and times. 

Definition of Inference 


Let us now see how the different schools of logic hav( 
woiked out their theories of vyapti and the consequents 
theories of inference The earliest explicit formulation ol 
infetence which has survived is probably that contained in 
the Vciisesika-sutra. Inference is there defined as ‘knowledge 
from a mark or sign’ ( laingikam jnanam). 11 This mark oj 
inference or probans is of two kinds — drsta (seen) and adrsta 
( not-seen ) or samanyato-drsta (seen from likeness). The 
linga functions on the strength of certain relations in which 
things stand to each other. These relations are enumerated 
in the Vaiszsika-sTitra 9 2.1 ; the linga (probans, middle term) 
can be (a) effect of, (b) cause of, ( c ) conjoined with, 
(d) opposed to, (e) inherent in, the sadhya (probandum, major 
term) (asyedam kdryam kdranam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 
laingikam ). The Vaise ? ika~sutra ( 3,1.9-13) says that the reason 
pr middle term (lifiga) may be a thing conjoined with, or 
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inherent in the major term (sadhya) or inherent along with 
the major term in one thing or opposed to the major term 
(samyogi samavdyi ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca — VS. 3.1.9,). For 
instance, (as Candrananda says) smoke is conjoined with fire 
(the probandum), horn is inherent in cow. Inference of touch 
from colour is an instance of inherence in one thing. The 
middle term can be opposed to the major in four ways : 
(a) The absence of the probans is the mark of the presence 
of the probandum to which it is opposed; as for instance, 
that it has not rained is a sign that clouds have been tossed 
away by the wind; ( b ) the presence of the pro bans is the mark 
of the absence of the probandum; that it has rained is a sign 
that clouds have not been tossed by the wind; (c) the absence 
of the probans is the mark of the absence of the probandum; 
that a thing has not assumed blackness is a sign that it has 
not come into -contact with fire; (d) the presence of the 
probans is a mark of the presence of the probandum; ruffled 
snake is the sign of the presence of an ichneumon. 13 

Drsia and Samanyato-drsta 

Two kinds of inferences based on real relations are 
recognised according as the liiiga is seen ( drsta ), or is not-seen 
or is seen from likeness (adrsla or sdmanyato-drsia) (See VS., 
II. 1.8,10, 15-16; III, 2. 6-7). Inference of fire from smoke is of 
the former type; and arguments proving the existence of soul 
as the substrate of psychical qualities, and the existence of 
wind as the substrate of hot— cold touch are of the latter type. 
These are two of the nine substances ( dravya ) recognised by 
the Vaisesika system; they are both imperceptible but their 
attributes are perceptible; their existence has to be established 
by an inference. But obviously this will not be an inference 
of the ordinary kind which establishes a thing not perceived 
then, but capable of being perceived; hence there is the 
necessity of admitting a special type of inference for the 
knowledge of things which are empirically imperceptible. 

The Vaisesika* sutra notes as a peculiarity of the samcinyato- 
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drsta type that it does not lead to a definite or specilic 
conclusion (samdnyato-drstac ca’visesah -VS., II. 1.16; III.2.7) 15 . 
This is perhaps partly the reason for the name given to it. 
From psychical qualities we can infer the existence of a 
substrate, and we can adduce scriptural or verbal authority 
for saying that the 'soul’ is this substrate; but the inference 
itself tells us nothing as to the precise nature of the substrate 
which as thus inferred remains indeterminate. ( The Nydya- 
s utra, therefore argues from the specific nature of psychical 
qualities to a specific substrate* soul. See NS., III. 2.58ff). 

Prasastapada tries to explain the difference of the two 
kinds of inference as follows : The dr&ia anumana is that 
where the prasiddha, (the well-known, that is to say the 
illustration) and the scidhya (i.e, the subject about which 
something is to be proved ) belong to just the same 
class. As for instance, when one has seen the dewlap only 
in the body of the cow, whenever on a subsequent occasion 
one happens to see the dewlap, one infers the existence of the 
cow. When, however, the prasiddha and the scidhya belong to 
two different classes, the inference follows only from the 
concomitance of the generic form of the lihga (probans) with 
the generic form of the anumeya ( probandum ), and this 
inference is said to be of the samanyato-drsta type. For 
instance, having found the activity of such persons as the 
farmer, the trader and the servants of the king always 
yielding certain results we infer the fact that even in the case 
of persons observing the rites of their respective castes and 
stages of life, the activity, which is not found to have reference 
to any visible purpose, must tend to certain results. 14 Here 
the concomitance between success and activity in their generic 
forms is assumed, — of course, there being no obstructive forces. 
In this samanyatodrsia anumana, we argue from one sort of 
activity, the fruit of which we have experienced to another 
sort of activity, of the fruit of which we have no experience; 
that is to say, we extend the connection between activity and 
fruit which has been experienced in one class of activity to 
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other sorts of activities in which such connection has not been 
experienced. In the drsta anumana on the other band, we 
argue from one cow to another cow, that is to say from one 
thing to another thing of exactly the same sort. 

Sahara (300 A.D.) also in his Bhasya on the Purva- 
mimamsa-sutra (1.1.4) recognises two kinds of inferences — that 
in which the relation has been experienced in perception 
( pratyaksato-drsia-sambandha ) and that in which it is 
experienced from likeness ( samanya-drsta-sambandha ). Sabara 
gives the inference from smoke to fire as an example 
of the former; and as an example of the latter the inference 
that the sun moves from the fact that it changes its place 
on the basis of the experience that change of place is 
invariably preceded by movement ( Devadattasya gatipurvikam 
desantara-prciptim upalabhya ). Vatsyayana gives the same 
illustration of samanyato~drS{a anumana, the point being that 
the movement of heavenly bodies is something beyond our 
direct experience. Similarly, Vyasa (4th cent. AD.), in his 
commentary on Yoga-sutra I. 7 ( — though the two kinds of 
inferences are not there distinguished—), and Gaudapada in his 
commentary on the Samkhya Karika, 5, have given the same 
illustration of samanyato- drsta anumana . Gaudapada has given 
another instance also : Seeing mango trees flowering in one 
place a person infers that mango trees must have flowered 
elsewhere also. But the original application of this type of infer- 
ence seems to have been to something which transcends empi- 
rical experience in a completer sense than this and the Samkhya 
Karika, 6 seems to be nearer to the original conception when 
it says that knowledge of things beyond the senses comes from 
samanyato-drsta anumana ( Scimanyatas tu drsfad atindriyatiam 
pratitir anumanat. ); and Gaudapada gives the right illustration 
when he says that the existence of prakrti and purusa 
is thus inferred. This distinction takes the force out of 
Rumania's objection that the division of inference into these 
two kinds is not proper because the connection between 
reaching a place and movement is seen by perception, no less 
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than the connection between smoke and fire; of course, there 
is no perception of this connection in the sun, but neither 
is there perception of the connection between smoke and iiie 
on the hill (See Slv., Anumana t 138 ff). 

The distinction between drsla and sdmdnyato-drsUi 
anumana as thus understood is preserved in one ol the 
alternative explanations given by Vatsyayana of the term 
'samanyato-drsta’ in the Nyaya-sutra 1.1.5, though it 
remains doubtful whether this was the real meaning of the 
sutra. The samanyato-drsici anumana is that where the relation 
between the li/iga (mark) and the subject not being perceived 
the existence of an unperceived subject is inferred from the 
likeness of the liiig a to something; as for example, the 
existence of the soul is inferred from desire and the like 
or from their community of nature with something else. 
Desire, etc. are qualities — there is no doubt about it — but they 
are ot so unique a kind that, to use Prasastapada’s expression, 
there is complete difference of kind ( atyanlajatibheda ) 
between them and those physical qualities on the relation of 
which to physical substance the inference rests. Desire and 
the like are qualities, and qualities reside in substances; that 
which is the substrate of these qualities— desire, etc. — is the 
soul. The alternative illustration given by Vatsyayana of 
samanyato-drstci is the inference of the movement of the sun 
from its change of place on the ground that change of place 
is invariably connected with movement.Uddyotakara rejects this 
illustration saying that he does not understand it. There is 
no inferential mark ( li/iga ) that has ever been perceived as 
concomitant with either the sun or its motion, all cases of the 
concomitance of change of place with motion being observed 
elsewhere than in the case of the sun; and it is not possible 
to infer a thing that has never been found to be necessarily 
related, otherwise anything could be inferred from anything else. 
Uddyotakara has pointed out that change of the sun's position 
also is not perceived; no one sees the sun going from one 
place to another, as the * other place * to which the sun goes 
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must be either the akasa or some point in space and both of 
these — akasa and point in space — are imperceptible. The only 
thing that we see is the solar disc, and it is not right to draw 
an inference merely from the perception of a thing by itself. 
Moreover, the conjunction of two things — sun and point in 
space — one of which is perceptible and the other imperceptible, 
cannot be peiceived, and the Sun's going from one point to 
another is nothing more than its conjunction with a point 
in space . 15 

According to Uddyotakara, the s cimanyato-drsia is that 
in which an object is cognised as qualified by a character 
which is an invariable concomitant of a well known character 
of that object, the relation between them being other than 
causality. For instance, the presence of water is inferred from 
the presence of cranes. Here we take as the subject ( paksa ) 
the tree and the other things along with the spot which 
is well known as constantly inhabited by cranes and with 
regard to the spot we infer the presence of water. It may be 
noted that the one and (he same object as qualified by the 
well-known character becomes in this case the instrument of 
inference and as qualified by the other character becomes the 
object of inference. The spot known as having cranes is the 
means of the inference of the spot as having water. The 
principal point of difference between this and the other two 
kinds of inferences is that in this case the relation of cause 
and effect does not enter at all Vacaspati says that the 
inference of the movement of the sun from change of place is 
based on causality as movement is the cause of change of 
place, and so would be an instance of sesavat amimana ; 
this is one of the reasons why Uddyotakara gives another 
interpretation 10 

In can be seen that as compared to the drsta anumana 
which adheres rigidly to the experience achieved, fhe samanyato- 
drsla works through analogy also. As Randle says, the 
samanyoto-drsla inference is “ much more constructive or 
productive, much less purely reproductive or repetitive, than 
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the drsta inference. The former is an inference to the rela- 
tively novel, while the latter deals merely with repetitions of 
the old. The samanyato-drsta looks less cogent in form, but 
is more like real and valuable inference in fact ” ( Indian 
Logic in the Early Schools, p. 159) We might say that the 
samanyato-drsta inference would be of great help to practical 
researchers — scientists and others treading untiodden land. 

Nyaya definition of Inference — 

Purvavat, Sesavat, Samanyato-drsta ; 

The Nyaya-sutra 1.1.5 defines Inference ( a nit man a ) as 
that which is preceded by perception’ and gives a three-fold 
classification of it — purvavat , sesavat and samanyato-drsta- — as 
against the two-fold classification of the Vaisesika-sntra 
{ Atha tut-purvakam trividham anumanam purvavac chesavat 
samanyato - drsiarh ca. — NS., 1.1.5). Vatsyayana himself 
seems to be uncertain about the interpretation of these 
and gives alternative explanations of them. Randle has 
tried to ^reconstruct the SOtrakara’s view regarding these. 17 
The samanyato-drsta meant to the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
just w at it meant to that of the Vaisesika sutra and he sub- 
ivi e rsta-lihga into purvavat and sesavat. As there are 
re e fences to inference by elimination in the Nyaya-sutra 
1 1S P° ss ible that sesavat had this meaning for the 

au or o tie Nyaya-sutra, especially because it is one of the 
a ernatiye explanations given by Vatsyayana ( cf. Parisesad 
yathoktahetupapattes ca— N\> , 3.2.39). Desire, etc. cannot 
e ong to the five material elements nor to the mind; there 
is no ot er substance except atman, soul; therefore, they 
must elong to the soul. Vatsyayana explains and illustrates 
sesavat as ^ follows : The word 1 sesavat ’ means remainder; 
hence the sesavat inference is that in which with regard to a 
thing some of the likely properties being denied and eliminated, 
and this elimination not applying to other likely properties, 
we have the cognition of those that remain ( thus, undenied ), 
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For instance, with regard to sabda (sound), we find that it 
is an entity and is impermanent, and as these two characters 
(being an entity and being impermanent) are found to be 
common to substances, qualities and actions only, their presence 
in sound distinguishes it from the remaining categories, viz. 
scwianya ( generality ), visesa ( particularity ) and samavaya 
( inherence ), which are entities, but are eternal. When there 
arises a doubt whether sound is a substance, a quality or an 
action, we reason by a process of elimination thus ; (a) Sound 
cannot be a substance, because it inheres in a single substance, 
akasa ( — substances, it may be noted, are either not inherent in 
any substance, e.g. atom, or are inherent in more than one 
substance, e.g. dvyanuka, tryanuka, etc. ); ( b ) sound is not 
an action, because it is the originator of another sound (a 
thing of its own kind, whereas action always brings about 
effects entirely unlike itself, — action in most cases produces 
some kind of conjunction or disjunction ). And by this 
eliminative reasoning we conclude that sound must be a 
quality. This example of sesavat inference is not acceptable 
to Vacaspati. According to him, pariSesa is only another 
name for the purely negative inference (vyatirekin), while the 
example cited by the Bhasya is one of the affirmative-negative 
{anvaya-vyatirekin) kind. The example cited by Vacaspati is the 
inference of the fact of desire, etc. being dependent upon 
the self. 18 

Purvavat inference is, according to Vatsyayana, that where 
of two perceptible objects such as we have before experienced, 
the sight of one leads to the inference of the other which is 
not perceived, as when fire is inferred through smoke ( yatha 
purvarii pratyaksabhutayor any afar a-darsanena' nyatarasya’- 
pratyaksasya numanarh, yatha dhumenagnih. — NB., 1.1.5). That 
is to say, purvavat inference comprises ordinarily inferences 
of every kind, excepting the sesavat (eliminative) inferences, 
which the author of the Nyaya-sntra seems to have treated 
as a class apart, thereby innovating on the Vpisesika sptra , 
1-48 
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which either did not note them ( sesavat ) or did not regard 
them as embodying any distinct principle. The Naiyayika 
himself has disregarded the sesavat variety for all practical 
purposes. It seems that sesavat inference interpreted as 
eliminative inference is an originality of Vatsyayana’s — a subtlety 
introduced by him which did not find favour with others 
and was consequently abandoned. Sesavat would rather have 
meant to the author of the Nyaya-sutra inference from effect 
to cause or from part to whole. The example of samanyato- 
drsta given here by Vatsyayana is the inference of soul as the 
substrate of qualities like desire, etc. 

The alternative explanations which Vatsyayana gives of the 
three terms are that parvavat is inference from what precedes, 
that is say, from cause to effect; for instance, from clouds 
we infer that there will be rain. Sesavat is inference from what 
follows, the inference that it has rained in the upper region 
of the river from the spate in the river. The inference that the 
sun moves, though we have never seen it moving, on the 
ground that when we see something in one place which we 
saw previously in another place there is always movement 
preceding it, is an instance of samanyato-drsta. 

Dhruva is of the opinion that Vatsyayana when he says 
that patvavat and sesavat may mean, respectively, inference 
from cause and inference from effect, is doubtless in possession 
of the leal meanings of the terms as used in the Sutra\ but 
he does not seem to know that they were borrowed from the 
vocabulary of Mimaihsa, in which the words purva and sesa 
are o frequent occurrence. It was the Mim&msakas who were 
the older Naiyayikas’. That Nyaya was a synonym of Mimathsa 
was known even to such latter-day writers of MImamsa as 
Madhava and Parthasarathi Misra who called their works 
Ny ay a mala vis tar a and Nyayaratnakara . 19 

It might also have been originally intended that pUrvavat 
is inference as to things future, sesavat as to things past and. 
samanyato -drsta as to things present. Does Vatsyayana mean 
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this when he says that as contrasted with perception, inference 
pertains to things past, present and future, though he has not 
specifically restricted any variety to any of the three times 
in particular? 30 

We have a very detailed and interesting exposition of the 
three-fold inference in the Anuyogadvdra , 144, a canonical 
work of the Svetambara Jainas. Here anumana is divided into 
(A) puvvava, (B) sesava, and (C) ditthasahammava — the same 
types as those mentioned in the Nyaya-sutra. 

(A) Puvvava, as before, that is to say, inference from 
marks formerly observed. Thus, a mother recognises her child 
from such physical marks as she has observed before, e.g. 
mole or scar. The illustration in the text is supported by a 
quotation 31 , which shows that there had been earlier writers, 
probably Jainas, who had dealt with the subject. 

(B) Sesava, inference from the other, that is to say, of 
one number of a pair of correlates from the other. This is 
of five kinds .* ( i ) kajjenam (kdryeiia), inference of a cause 
from its effect. Thus we infer a conch from the sound of 
its blowing, a drum from its beating, a bull from bellowing, 
a peacock from its peculiar note, and so on; ( ii ) karanenam , 
inference of an effect from its cause. For example, threads 
are a cause of a piece of cloth and not vice versa, grass fibres 
are a cause of mat and not vice versa; a lump of clay is a 
cause of a jar and not vice versa. The commentator to 
clarify the obscurity in these examples, adds others : from a 
particular appearance of the clouds, one infers a sure rainfall; 
from the rise of the moon, its necessary effect, viz. a tide in 
the sea; from the rise of the sun, its necessary effect, viz. 
blooming of day-lotuses, and so on. That is to say, given 
the full complement of causal factors, the effect must follow. 

( iii ) g unetiam, inference of a substance from its attribute. 
Thus we infer a flower from its smell, salt from its taste, 
and so on; ( iv ) avayavenam, inference of the whole from 
its part. Thus we infer a buffalo from its horn, a cock from 
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its crest, an elephant from the trunk and so on; ( v ) asaenam 
(= asritena ? the commentator explains ; as r ay at it y asrayah , tend). 
Inference of the abode from that which abides therein; for 
example of fire from smoke, or of water from cranes, a 
shower of rain from turbid waters, and soon. 83 

(C) Dittha-sahammava — inference from similarity. This is 
of two kinds-( i ) samannadiilham, inference from that which is 
observed as a point in common to all the individuals of a group; 
e.g, as one man, so many; as many, so one; (ii) visesadii(ham , 
inference from that which is observed as a distinguishing 
trait of a certain individual amidst a group; as for instance, 
when one recognises a friend from among a number of men 
in the crowd. Anumana is further divided according as it 
refers to things of the past, present or future, and these divi- 
sions are illustrated at great length. 

The Buddhist work Upayahrdaya equates purvavat with 
recognition on the strength of some distinguishing mark, as 
when one recognises a well-known man in his old age from 
the remembrance of his sixth finger which he was seen to 
possess as a child having a head with a pustule. Sesavat is 
inference from some perceived parts to the rest; as for 
example, when we infer .that the sea is briny since a drop 
of sea-water tastes saltish. Samanyato-drsta is inference from 
analogy; as for example the inference of the motion of the 
sun and the moon. 33 

Gaudapada in his commentary on the Samkhya-karika , 
5, explains purvavat as inference based on prior perception, 
from cause to effect; as for example, from rain clouds to rain. 
He gives the same illustrations as in the Upayahrdaya for the 
other two varieties. 

Uddyotakara among others gives other interpretations 
of the ‘three-fold’ inference- (A) ‘Three-fold’ may also refer 
to the fact of the inferential mark or probans being we”- 
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known ( prasiddha ), true (sat) and certain (asandigdha), — the 
well-known probans being that which is existent in the sub- 
ject, the true that which subsists in other things of the same 
kind, and the certain that which is never found apart from things 
of the same kind. This is meant to exclude the fallacious 
probans. (B) Or 'three— fold’ may signify : (a) universal affir- 
mative (anvayin), (b) universal negative (vy at i rekin) and 
(c) universal affirmative-negative ( anvaya-vyati rekin ). Of these 
the last (anvaya-vyatirekin) is that in which the probans 
while subsisting in the subject (paksa) and other things akin 
to it in which the probandum is known to reside (sapaksa), 
does not subsist in dissimilar objects, where the probandum 
is known not to reside ( vipaksa ), thus fulfilling the conditions 
of a valid probans — pakse sattva (presence in the subject), 
sapakse sattva (presence in homologues) and vipaksad vyavrtti 
(absence in heterologues). For instance, word ( sabda ) is 
impermanent, because while possessing generality (samanya) 
and particularity (visesa), it is perceived by the external sense- 
organs of ordinary human beings like us, like jar and 
unlike ctkcisa. The universal affirmative (anvayin) is that in 
which the probans subsists in the subject and other things 
akin to it ( sapaksa ) and is so universal that there is 
no heterologue (vipaksa) in which the probandum is known 
to be absent; as for example, the Buddhist argument : 'Word 
is impermanent because it is a product' ( — The Buddhists hold 
that everything is impermanent). A Nyaya example would 
be: ' Particularity (visesa) is something that can be spoken 
of, because it is knowable, like the generality of things’. The 
universal negative (vyatirekin) is that in which the probans 
subsists in the subject, in whose case there is nothing apart 
from the subject in which the probandum is known to be 
present and which does not subsist in anything where the 
probandum is known to be absent; that is to say, there is in 
this case no sapaksa and the probans does not subsist in the 
vipaksas. For example, ‘ The living body is not soul-less; as 
if it were soul-less it would be without vital functions.’ 3 * 
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Vacaspati has, in his commentary on the Samkhya Karika, 
5, reduced the three varieties of inference to two — vita (direct) 
comprises purvavat and samanyato-clrsta ; and avita (indirect), 
sesavat. The latter is a means of proof by elimination and 
is used to establish, for example, the Samkhya doctrine of 
the latent existence of the effect in the cause. Clay and jar 
are one, because neither the relation of union nor of 
separation is possible between them; if they were different, 
then they would be either in a relation of union like jar and its 
contents, or in a relation of separation, like two mountains; 
neither of these is found here, therefore clay and jar are 
one. Avita corresponds to Uddyotakara's negative (yyatirekit j) 
argument (See NV., p. 123) which for him is an indirect 
form of argument from the undesirable consequences ( prasanga ) 
of the opposite. Vita is explained by Vacaspati as that which 
goes or reaches in different ways, in that while subsisting in 
the paksa it may or may not subsist in the sapaksa; the 
avita on the other hand is found only in the paksa and does 
not go away to the sapaksas . 3B 

It is obvious that these are later subtleties and refining 
touches for which perhaps Uddyotakara can claim originality. 
There is no evidence that Vatsyayana or Prasastapfida or 
Dirinaga had raised the question whether a probans could be 
valid if it satisfied only two conditions of the three mentioned 
above ( pakse sattva, sapakse sattva, vipaksad vydvrtti ) — the 
kevala-vyatirekin and the kevaldnvayin of the later Naiyayikas. 

If we consider the conception of inference up to the 
time of even Prasastapada, it can be seen that inference 
means the cognition of an unseen object through certain data 
a person has regarding another thing on the strength of the 
relation of invariable concomitance known to subsist between 
the two. What this relation should be is not specifically 
determined, though usually the two terms are related as 
cause-effect. The repeated observation of two things together 
or the repeated observation of the absence of one on there 
being the absence of another, or repeated observation of the 
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relation of succession between two things or uncontradicted 
observation of conventional signs or symbols (e.g. staff of a 
mendicant) are guiding factors in determining the relation uf 
concomitance. The cause is inferred from the effect and the 
effect from the cause, the nature of the whole from that of 
the part; and even mere analogy is helpful in the case of 
utterly imperceptible things. Similarly regular association and 
succession also serve as props of inference. In short, uniformity 
of nature and the uniformity of conventional practice and 
behaviour were the mainstays of inference tilt the lime of 
Prasastapada. 

Gradually the problem comes to be raised and faced that 
the cause may be present and yet the effect may not follow 
if the auxiliary conditions are not present or if there is any 
obstructive factor, so the effect cannot be inferred from the 
cause; or since an effect may have a plurality of alternative 
causes, the cause cannot be inferred from the effect. We find 
an attempt at such a critical examination in the Nyaya-sutra 
itself (2.1.37ff). If may be objected that inference cannot be 
an instrument of valid cognition as in the particular instances 
cited of the three kinds of inference, the premisses ^re not 
true in view of obstruction, demolition and resemblance. 
The inference of it having rained in the upper region from 
the perception of the river to be full is cited as an instance 
of a correct inference. Now as a matter of fact, the river 
may be seen to be full also by reason of its course being 
blocked by a dam; hence from the mere perception of the 
fullness of the river to conclude that it has rained in the upper 
regions of the river cannot be correct inference. 

Similarly, the inference ' It is going to rain ’ from 
perceiving the ants running away with their eggs is regarded 
as an instance of a correct inference. But the running about of 
the ants with their eggs can be due to the demolition of their 
nests, so it is not correct to infer on seeing the ants running 
ftbout with their eggs that it is going to rain. The presence 
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of the peacock or the coming of rain is also inferred from 
hearing the peacock’s note or scream. But a man may, as a 
matter of fact, be mimicking the peacock, so the inference 
cannot be a correct one (rodhopaghata-sadrsyebhyo vyabhi- 
carad anumanam apramanam. — NS., 2.1.37). The logician's reply 
is that this is not true, because the reasons in the three 
inferences cited above are entirely different from (a) such rise 
of water as is restricted to one place, (b) such running about 
of ants with their eggs as is due to fright, and (c) such 
peacock’s note as is a mere imitation (pa, ekadesa-trasa- 
sadrsyebhyo* rthantarabhavat.- NS., 2.1.38). What can rightly be 
regarded as a probans of an inference, says Vatsyayana is not 
anything in its unqualified form ( ria'visisip litigant bhavitum 
arhati. — NB., 2.1.38). For example, in the above-mentioned 
cases, ( a ) when one infers that it has rained in the upper 
region of the river, from the fact that the river is full, he does 
so not by seeing a rise in the river, but by seeing that the 
water previously existing in the river has become augmented 
by rain-water, that the velocity of the stream has increased 
and^ that the stream is carrying along in its course flakes 
of foam, fruits, leaves and logs of wood. All these additional 
factors are not present when the rise is due to some obstruc- 
tion placed in the course of the stream. ( b ) When a person 
infers coming rain he does so from the fact that whole hosts 
of ants are running about calmly with their eggs and not 
only that a few ants are running distractedly. Vacaspati. has 
given a fine exposition of purvavat inference which consists 
in the inferring of the effect from the perception of its cause. 
The running about of the ants with the eggs cannot be regarded 
as the cause of rain for the simple reason that there can be 
rain even without the running about of the ants. The fact, 
however, which makes the ants’ running about an indication 
of coming rain is this that what brings rain is some sort of 
commotion in the elements, e.g. the rising of heat-waves 
below the earth’s surface. But before this commotion brings 
rain it produces certain other phenomena also, one such being 
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the running about of the ants with their eggs: so that the 
appearance of the running about of the ants leads to the inference 
of the elemental commotion which is the eaus e of rain, and 
from this we go on to infer that it is going to rain. In this 
manner alone can we regard the instance as one of purvavaL 
But it is quite possible that a man may infer f he coming of 
rain without knowing the relation of causalit y thus subsisting 
between them; in which case it would be an instance of 
%amanyato-drs{a inference (like the inference of the presence 
of water from the presence of cranes) ( See NVTT., pp. 402- 
403). ( c ) The third inference is wrong only when the note 
is in reality not that of a peacock but is some other sound 
resembling it and the person fails to perceive this fact. But 
when he hears a particular kind of sound in the sadja tone 
in which the peacock’s scream is always pitched, he realises 
that what, he hears can emanate only from the peacock; thus, 
what leads to the right inference of the peacock’s presence 
( or coming rain ) is that particular kind of sound ( — Such 
infallible inference of the peacock’s presence from its note 
is drawn unmistakably by serpents). Thus it is clear that 
when a person tries to infer from the perception of an unquali- 
fied thing something that can be inferred from the perception 
of a particular qualified thing, the fault lies with the person 
who infers and not with inference. Inferential cognition can thus 
be doubtful or incorrect only if the datum is insufficient or 
the probans is wrongly perceived. 

If we accept the rule that a text is best explained by itself 
we may consider that Nyaya-sutra 2.1.37-38 gives instances 
of inferences corresponding to the three types enumerated 
in 1.1.5. If this is so, the illustrations which Vatsyayana reads 
in these sutras do not agree with those he has given in his 
commentary on 1.1.5. 

Can it be said that purvavat originally signified inference 
about things of the past, sesavat about things of the future 
and samdnyato-drsp about present things? 36 

I-4| 
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Other Definitions 

Coming back to the definition of inference in the 
different schools, the Sa.mkhya-ka.rika., 5 defines it as cognition 
based on the knowledge of the co-existence of the mark 
( linga ) and the possessor of the mark ( tal linga-lingi- purvakani)', 
— as when, according to Gaudapada, from the perception 
of the staff we infer that the possessor of the staff is an 
ascetic; and from the sight of the ascetic we infer that the 
peculiar staff belongs to him or that it is a symbol of the 
order of ascetics. 27 

The Buddhist logician Vasubandhu defines anumana 
(means of inferential cognition) as the knowledge of an object 
inseparably connected with another object by a person who 
knows about it. Vasubandhu lays stress on the inseparable 
connection which unites the probans and the probandum 
(Qaantartanvakartha-darsanam tadvido’ numanam-V asubandhu’s 
definition in the Vadavidhi quoted in the Nyaya—Varttika, 
p. 54 ). The definition can also mean -'Experience of a thing as 
inseparably connected is the instrument of inference for a person 
who knows this inseparable connection*. Dirinaga criticises 
this and other definitions including the Nyaya one on the 
ground that a connection is never cognised through the senses. 

( sumbandho nendriyagrahyah — Pramana-samuccaya' — 2.28 ). 28 
According to him, inference is cognition of an object through 
its mark ( Pramana-samuccaya 2.1 ). Dirinaga objects to the 
stand of the Naiyayikas that the effect or the result can be 
inferred from the cause, as some impediment might be pre- 
sent to hinder its production (2.30). He also objects to tbe 
theory of the Samkhyas when they establish the relation of 
mutual destruction (ghatya—ghaiakabhava) which allows us to 
infer the absence of snakes in a place where the ichneumons 
are abundant. The snake may be a victor in the struggle 
with the ichneumon and then the inference could be incorrect. 
In spite of all these subtleties introduced by Dirinaga who 
gave a peculiarly Buddhist touch to the logic of his school, 
he did not succeed in formulating clear principles to the 
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effect that the general ( s am any a ) is the object of inference 
and the particular (svalaksana) the object of direct perception 
and that identity ( svabhava ), effect { karya ), and negation or 
non-apprehension (< anupalabdhi ) alone can be the basis of valid 
reasoning, — though all this is implicit in the views of Dihnaga. 
It was the good fortune of Dharmakirti to have explicitly 
formulated these principles on the basis of the ground-work 
done by Dihnaga. 

Dharmakirti defines inference as cognition of an object 
through its three-fold mark ( tatra trimpal litigad yadanu- 
meye jnanam tad anumanam — NyB., 2,3). As Dharmottara 
explains, inference has a conceived object, e g. fire, since 
inference is a cogniton of a thing which cannot be grasped, 
but which can only be conceived. But its procedure consists 
in referring this conceived object to a real point, and thus 
its final result is just the same as in sense- perception — the 
cognition of a point-instant of reality — only in inference it is 
through a constructed symbol. 39 

Before coming to the Jaina definitions of inference we 
may note a Samkhya definition quoted in the Pramana- 
samuccaya-vrtti , 1.35 and in the Nyaya-varttika (p. 57), accord- 
ing to which when one thing is perceived, the establishment, 
on the basis of a relation, of the remaining factor is inference 
( sambandhad ekasmat pratyaksac chesasiddhir anumanam ). 

(Compare Sahara's or Vrttikara’s definition — anumanam 
jnata-sambandhasya ekadesa-darsanad ekadesaniare sannikrste- 
rthe buddhih. — Sahara- Bbasya 1.1.5— inference is knowledge 
on the part of a man, who knows the relation between the 
two terms, of the second term, whicn is a thing not present 
to sense by means of the experience of the first term). 

The Jaina logicians define inference as the knowledge of 
the probandum on the strength of the probans that is in- 
variably connected with it. 30 Vadi Devasuri defines inference 
as the knowledge of the probandum that is brought about 
by the apprehension of the pro bans and the re membranes of 
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the relation of invariable concomitance between the pio ans 

and the probandum (Tatra hetugrahana-sambandhasmatatia 

karakam sadhya-vijnanam svartham. — PNTL., 3.10). 

O * 0 

Process of Inference 

Thus it is clear that all schools of thought essentially 
agree that inference is the cognition of an unseen object 
on the basis of the perception of another object, which 
serves as the mark, and the remembrance of the relation 
of invariable concomitance that subsists between them. We 
may in this connection mention that Vatsyayana explaining 
the definition of inference as ‘ preceded by perception 
(tat-purvakam) states that this expression refers to the percep- 
tion of the relation between the probans and the probandum 
as also the perception of the probans itself; this also implies 
the remembrance of the probans and thus it is by means 
of remembrance and perception of the probans that the un- 
perceived thing is inferred. 51 We see the fire and the smoke 
together; this is one perception— that of the relation between 
fire and smoke; after some time we see the smoke — this is the 
second perception. On seeing the smoke we remember the 
relation that we have perceived and this leads to the inference 
°i f lre > the unperceived member of the relation. 

Uddyotakara, to be more precise, explains ‘tat-purvakam 
as ‘tani te tat purvam yasya If we take up the explanation 
with tani , the ‘tani 1 in the plural stands for all forms of 
valid cognition mentioned in the Nyaya-SFitra, 1.13 ( pratyaksa , 
anumdna, upamana, sabda ) and it signifies that inference is 
preceded by, that is to say, based on and proceeds from all 
forms of valid cognition (so that inference proceeding from 
inference is not excluded). Even so, as a matter of fact, every 
inference has ultimately to rely upon perception and it is in 
view of this fact that Vatsyayana speaks of inference as pre- 
ceded by perception. Moreover, in order to distinguish inference 
from the other forms of valid cognition, the term ‘tat-purva- 
kam’ has to be taken as implying a further qualification and 
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has to be expounded as ‘ te pnrve yasya ’ i.e. that which is 
preceded by two perceptions so that anumana* ( — in the sense 
of instrument of anumati, inferential cognition) comes to 
be defined as perception which is preceded by two perceptions. 
The perception of smoke is perception with reference to its 
own object, smoke, but it is the cause of the inferential 
cognition of another object, fire. For being this it has to be 
preceded by two other perceptions. The perception of the 
relation of concomitance between the probans and the pro- 
band um is the first and that of the probans is the second. 
What happens in inference is as follows : When the man who 
is desirous of getting at inferential cognition perceives the 
probans a second time (i.e. after having perceived it previously 
as concomitant with the probandum ) this perception arouses 
in the mind the impression left by the former perception 
which leads him to remember the relation between the 
probans and the probandum; and after this remembrance 
when he again perceives the probans this last perception along 
with the former perception and the subsequent remembrance 
becomes the anumana ( instrument of inferential cognition ) — 
which is known as litiga-paramarsa (consideration of probans 
as invariably concomitant with the probandum). Thus percep- 
tion is anumana ( anumiyate anena iti, instrument of inferential 
cognition). 

If ‘ tat-purvakam ' is taken as ‘tat purvarn yasya' (that which 
is preceded by one perception), then we have to disregard the 
distinction made between the perception of the probans on 
the one hand and the perception of the relation between the 
probans and the probandum on the other; and then what 
happens is that the lihgaparamarsa comes to represent and 
include (a) the perception of the relation between the probans 

* The Vnrttika refers all along to anumana as the instrument of inferential 
cognition. In Indian logic, pramana, anumana, etc, are used in two 
senses— instrument of knowledge and knowledge itself. This is 
especially important in the Vedic Nyaya rather than in Buddhist and 
Jaina schools which regard knowledge both as the means and the result. 
See NyB., 1.18; PM., 1.1.34-41. 
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and the probandum, ( b ) the subsequent perception ot the 
probans and (c) remembrance of the relation perceived bet ore, 
as it is this that really precedes the anumana. 

Special cause ( karana ) of Inferential Cognition 

As just seen, Uddyotakara has touched upon the problem 
of the most efficient instrument or special cause (karana) of 
inferential cognition. Uddyotakara says : ( a ) Some people 
explain that it is the remembrance of the relation between 


the probans and the probandum that constitutes the anumana ; 
(b) others take this remembrance as the anumana , but only 
ln so far as it is aided by the perception of the relation of 
the probans and the probandum and such other factors; 
( f ) still others hold that linga-paramarsa (recognition of the 
Probans perceived in the subject as invariably concomitant 
w *th the probandum is the anumana-, ( d ) in Uddyotakara ’s 
°pmion all these factors mentioned by others constitute the 
anumana as they are all equally necessary for inferential 
co gnition, and when we examine the relative importance of 
these factors, it seems only reasonable to regard linga - 
Paramarsa as the most important. Inferential cognition follows 
fin mediately after linga-paramarsa, which should, therefore, 

_ e regarded as its karana (instrument). Further on he says, 
11 ls ° n| y right to hold that what brings about inferential cogni- 
tl0n is linga-paramarsa as aided by remembrance ( smrtyanu ~ 
Sfh ita-Hng a -p ar a m arsa), and it is only thus that upanaya , 
e fourth member of the syllogism acquires significance . 33 

Sridhaia, on the other hand, points out that the instrument 
inferential cognition is, according to Prasastapada, the 
experience of the probans ( — smoke — ) together with the memory 
°f the relation of universal concomitance ( vydpti )- This, in his 
view, leaves no scope for linga-paramarsa ( e.g. On this hill 

l here is smoke which is pervaded by fire vahnivyapya-dhumavan 

ayam parvatah), the statement of which is assigned as the special 
function of the fourth member (upanaya) of the syllogism, as 
distinguished from the statement of the linga, which is 
commonly assigned as the function of the second member 
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(i apadesa ) of the syllogism. Even if liriga-paramarsa is not recog- 
nised as an instrument of inferential cognition, the upanaya, the 
fourth member of the syllogism does not become functionless, 
as the upanaya is set forth in pararthanumana ( inference for 
another) for the purpose of conveying the paksa-dharmata 
(the residence of the probans in the subject) which has not 
been conveyed by the other members of the syllogism. 83 

According to the Buddhist, the Jainas and some Naiyayikas, 
it is the liriga known as such that is the karana of inference. 
For the Mimamsakas and the Vedantins, the knowledge of 
vyapti as revived in our mind when we see the linga is the 
karana of inference. In the view of the Navya-Naiyayikas, 
the linga cannot be a karana as it may also be a thing of the 
past or future. Moreover, it cannot lead to the conclusion 
except through the knowledge of the vyapti between the linga 
and the sadhya. Hence, the knowledge of vyapti should 
be taken as the karana of inference. But this does not 
immediately lead to the conclusion. It has for its vyapara 
(operation) a consideration of the middle term rs related to 
the major term on the one hand and the minor on the other, 
i.e. the liriga-paramarsa; and it is through the liriga-paramarsa 
that the knowledge of vyapti leads to the conclusion. 
Thus, while the knowledge of vyapti is the karana or special 
cause of inference, liriga-paramarsa is the immediate cause 
( carama-karana ) of inference ( See Tattva-cintamani , II, pp. 
521-551 — B I ). Some later Naiyayikas regard lirigaparamarsa 
itself as the karana of inference (See Tarkasarigraha, 45). 

Probandum 

We may now state briefly the different views as to the 
nature and form of the probandum (anumeya). Vatsyayana 
ordinarily speaks of fire being inferred through smoke (See 
NB,, 1.15). He has also taken note of the two-fold signi- 
ficance of the term sadhya : (a) property qualified by the 
thing, or ( b ) the thing qualified by the property ( sadhyam ca 
dyividham dharpuvisisto va dharmafi sabdasya ’nityatvam, dharrrta - 
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visisio va dhaxmi anityah sabda iti. — NB,, 1,1.35). But lie does 
not specifically raise the problem, which Dinnaga, Uddyota- 
kara and Kumarila discuss, viz. What is it that is inferred in 
an inference ? Dihnaga says that some hold that we infer 
fire from smoke, others that we infer the relation between 
fire and hill. Dihnaga rejects these views and holds that we 
infer ‘fiery hill’. According to Kumarila also the probandum 
is ‘fiery hill 1 (&\v.,-Anumana, 27ff). The idea is that fire by 
itself cannot be the object of inference from smoke. We know 
it just when we know the smoke as invariably concomitant 
with fire. Nor do we infer the relation between fire and hill; 
we cannot speak of a relation unless there are two things to 
be related, while here the fire is not perceived. What is, 
therefore, inferred is ‘the hill as possessed of fire.’ 

Uddyotakara, on the other hand, holds that the probandum 
or the inierendum is fiery smoke, or middle term as qualified 
by the major term. In his Nyaya-Varttika . pp, 50-51, he asks. 
What is it that is apprehended through that smoke ? Is it 
re or place or existence or fire-possessing place that is so 
apprehended? Not fire, because the relation of property and 
the thing possessing the property ( dharma-dharmi—bhct va ) is 
not possible between them; and fire is not a property of 
smoke nor smoke of fire; and further because fire is already 
apprehended, and therefore cannot be a thing to be proved 
anumeya ). Similarly existence and place cannot be the anumeya 
as the> arc already apprehended. Place as possessed of fire 
a so cannot be the anumeya, because smoke is not its property. 

or can it be said that the relation of fire to place as such 
is Down and is so one that can be proved because it is already 
known that fire is related to place. Similarly, a particular 
place cannot be inferred as possessing fire, because the person 
who advances the argument does not see the particular place 
which serves as the locus or origin of the smoke. It cannot 
also be said that smoke as such brings about the cognition 
of fire, for if an observer were to see smoke as such, then the 
particular place could not be inferred as fiery, Uddyotakara goes 
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on to examine the concept of avinabhava ( inseparable 
connection) between smoke as such and fire as such. What is meant 
by avinabhava ? Does it mean causa) connection, or inherence 
(of both) in one thing, of one thing in them both, or simple 
relation of one to the other (kirn karyakaranabhavali utaikartha - 
samavayah tatsambanJhamatram rfl.-NV , p. 50). Avinabhava 
cannot signify the relation of cause and effect, because smoke 
does not reside in fire or fire in smoke, as each of these 
resides in its own (material) cause. ( As Vacaspati says, only 
material causation is considered here because the other two 
kinds of causation are not cases of inseparable connection). 
The second alternative also is not possible. Smoke and fire 
are not the constituent or material causes of one thing which 
resides in them as their effect, for a substance cannot be 
constituted of two heterogeneous things; and the supposition of 
both these as residing ir> a third thing which is their constituent 
cause has been set aside by saying that each of these resides 
in its own material cause. Inference is impossible even in the 
case of the third alternative. We have no such experience as 
would justify the vyapti (pervasion) of smoke .by contact with 
fire, for we often have experience of smoke in the absence 
of fire, i. e. of smoke not in contact with fire. (Uddyotakara 
should not, it may be noted, be misunderstood to maintain 
that smoke can exist without fire). It may be urged that the 
relation between fire and smoke is co-presence ( sahacarya ), 
like that between the two qualities, colour and touch in 
substances. Uddyotakara’s reply is that this will not serve 
any purpose; their connection is not invariable and there- 
fore co-presence as implying universal connection cannot be 
asserted. The formula, ' Where there is smoke, there is fire ’ 
is rejected by this very argument. And there is no other way 
of interpreting the avinabhava of smoke and fire. Therefore, 
it is not true that fire is inferred from smoke. 

But would it not be contradictory to state that we do 
not infer fire from smoke ? There is no such contradiction 
i-50 
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replies Uddyotakara. What is inferred from a particular smoke 
is that the smoke has fire as its property or I iery smoke. 
Both are present at that time to sense, viz., the snioke and 
its characteristics such as its forming an unbroken mass, 
movement upwards, etc. And these characters of the smoke 
as observed in it bring about the inference of a character not 
known directly to the observer. In the case of every object 
of inference, the locus of the properties and the property that 
brings about the conclusion are known. For instance in the 
inference ‘Word is impermanent, because it is a product , word 
is known as what it is and the fact that it is a product is 
known, but the character ‘impermanence’ is not known, and 
it is this that is inferred as a qualifier of that (i.e. word); 

( sarvasyanumeyasya vastuno dhanni pratipadakas ca dhannah 
prasiddho bhavati;yatha sabdasya ” tmasalla prasiddha krtakatvam 
ca dharmas tv anityatvalaksano’ prasiddha id. lad- vises a n o' yam 
anunnyata id. — NV., p. 51 ). Uddyotakara should not be 
understood as banishing the subject ( paksa ) of an inference 
altogether. What he points out is that the case of the co- 
existence of two things ( smoke and fire ) on a hill is an 
accidental one and it can happen that a hill, which is what 
we might call the accidental dhanni of these dharmas, may 
not be present to sense, and then it is obvious that the 
accidental dharmin is no essential part of the anumeya. But 
where the paksa is seen, it is inferred as qualified by fire. 
This is how Vacaspati tries to explain away the non -mention 
by Uddyotakara of the paksa in the probandum. 34 We cannot 
say whether Uddyotakara had this in his mind or not. Perhaps 
what Uddyotakara means is that the paksa is not directly 
connected with what is to be proved from the reason. There 
being a substratum( — whatever it be — ) of the probans we infer 
the existence of the probandum through it there ‘ 5 According 
to the Advaitin what is inferred is the unperceived property 
of the subject (paksa). In the inferential cognition that the hill 
is fiery, it is the fire that is inferred and not the hill which 
is already perceived. 
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Requisites of a true probans 

The Vaisesikas, the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas and the 
Bauddhas contend that the probans in order to be a true one 
must subsist in the subject (minor term), must exist in some 
or all homologues where the probandutn is known to exist, 
and must be absent in heterologues where the probandum is 
known- to be absent ( pakse sattvam, sapakse sattvam, vipaksad 
vyavrttih). Dharmaktrti (and before him Sankara svamin) tried 
to make these rules precise with the help of the restrictive 
particle ‘eva’ — pakse sattvam eva (necessary subsistence in the 
paksa), sapakse eva sattvam ( presence in homologues only, 
never in heterologues) and vipaksad vyavrttir eva or vi pakse 
asattvam eva (necessary absence in heterologues). 30 Vacaspati 
mentions two more — asatpratipaksatva (absence of a counter- 
balancing pro bans) and abadhitavisayatva (absence of contradic- 
tion — or the object i.e. the probandum should not be 
contradicted by a stronger means of proof). Uddyotakara and 
Vacaspati waive one of the conditions — sapakse sattvam and 
vipaksad vyavrttih in the case of kevala-vyatirekin (universal- 
negative) and kevalanvayin ( universal -affirmative ) types of 
infeience respectively as it is not possible to adduce any 
sapaksa in the former, and any vi paksa in the latter 5T In 
'The pot can be named, since it is knowable’, the concomitance 
is positive only {kevalanvayin) (viz. ‘What can be known can 
be named'); but the negative proposition, ‘What cannot be named 
cannot be known' cannot be established since no example can 
be adduced to illustrate it. On the other hand, in the case of 
Living organisms have souls because they possess vital functions’, 
the concomitance can be negative only {kevala-vyatirekin) (viz. 
‘What has no soul has no vital function, as for example jar’); 
the positive concomitance, That which has vital functions 
has a soul ’ cannot be illustrated since the probandum has the 
same extension as the subject and cannot therefore be found 
anywhere else. It may be noted here that though according 
to these rules, ‘The jar is nameable because it is knowable’ 
is a valid inference of the kevalanvayin type, 'Everything 
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is nameable because it is knowable’ is not valid, because 
neither any sapaksa nor any vipaksa is available, and to quote 
a part of the paksa itself as an example would be to beg the 
question. The Jaina logicians find nothing objectionable in 
finding the evidence for the conclusion in the paksa itself. 
This was recognised in the doctrine of antarvyapti ( See 
Nyayavafdra, 23 ). 

The difficulties which arise in connection with the 
formulation of the three rules ( pakse sat tram eva, etc.) with 
the help of the restrictive particle 'eva' have been pointed out 
by Uddyotakara. If the rules are read without the ‘eva’ ( pakse 
sattvam, etc.), then the first rule will not exclude such argu- 
ments as ‘Atoms are impermanent because they are odorous, 
like a jar , that is to say, arguments which are invalid because 
the probans is sadhyaikadesavrtt i (subsisting in only a part of 
the subject as only earth-atoms are odorous and no other 
kind of atoms ). In order to exclude such inferences, it is 
essential to introduce the requirement that the probans should 
be sadhya-vyapaka , subsisting in the entire subject and not 
sadhyaikadesavrtti. The Buddhist does this by inserting ‘eva. 
Uddyotakara asks. “ What restriction is intended — (a) anumeye 
sadbhavah eva (existence only in the subject), or ( b ) anumeya 
eva sadbhavah ( existence in the subject only)?’’ The second 
contradicts sapakse sattvam and so cannot be accepted; morever 
it does not coovey that the prebans is present in the entire 
paksa. Again does the ‘ eva ’ in the second rule mean 
(a) tat-tulya eva sadbhavah or ( b ) tat-tulye sadbhava eva ? 
The former is impossible as it would contradict the first rule. 
It is not possible to say, ’Feed only Devadatta; and Yajhadatta'; 
so here also to say, ‘ The probans exists in the sapaksa only; 
and in the paksa’ would be the language of a lunatic. * 

* Dharmakirti however defended this position with the help of 
samucciyomanavadharana ’ (aggrigate restriction), as is stated by 
Vacaspati. (See NVT1’., pp. J7t If). See Indian Logic in the Early 
Sahools’, pp. 257-262. 
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According to the second interpretation, the middle term 
must exist in al‘ sapaksas, so middle terms which reside in 
some hut not in all sapaksas would be excluded Moreover, a 
middle term ( — in a kevaluvyatir ekim is valid even if it subsists 
in no sapaksa (as there are no sapaksas ). The third rule also 
with the ‘era’ can mean : (a) * vipakse era akhavah', or (b) vipakse 
ahhTiva eva ? The former excludes middle terms which are 
absent in some sapaksas besides being absent in vipaksar, and 
tile latter lias already been stated by 'tat-tulye eva sadbhavah *. 3S 

The Jaina logicians, on the other hand, contend that the 
knowledge of the necessity of invariable concomitance alone 
can prevent the fallacies of pro bans or the middle term from 
entering into the field of reasoning, and it is not necessary to 
recognise these rules of pakse sattvam , etc. Necessary universal 
concomitance (avinabhdva^ consists in (he incompatibility of 
the probans with the contradictory of the probandum {anyatha'- 
nupapannatva). This condition of incompatibility with the 
contradictory is not found to hold good in the case of a 
middle term which is asiddha f unreal or unestablisbed 
viritddha (contrary i or vvabhicarin (inconclusive). With regard 
to the triple characteristic it may be pointed out that a middle 
term is found to be non-pro bative in spite of the fact that 
it has all these characteristics if the condition of invariable 
concomitance is not satisfied The inference *Tbe future son 
of Maitra must be of a dark complexion, because he is the 
son of Maitra, like oilier sons of Maitra’ is an instance, in 

point. 3 It may be urged that the necessity of absence in 

dissimilar cases ( vipaksad nivamawn vyavrttih) is rot satisfied 
by the pro bans in the above inference and the mm-proba five ness 
is due to this defect. The answer to this is that in that case 
the condition, 'necessity of absence in dissimilar cases' should 
alone be regarded as the necessary cordition cf invariable con- 
comitance since the absence of this condition in spite of the 

presence of other conditions can render a probans non- 

probative or incapable of proving the probandum. Thus, this 
clone should be regarded as the predominant or rather the only 
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characteristic of a valid probans Even subsistence in the puksti 
is not a necessary condition because the following inference 
is known to be valid : * The constellation Rohmi wiil appear 
as the Krttika has appeared .' 40 Further, the favourite infer- 
ence of the Buddhists and the very basis of their metaphysical 
structure, viz ‘Everything is momentary, since it is existent 
( sarvam ksanikam sattvat ) should be held to be invalid il the 
three characteristics of a valid probans cannot be waived, as 
the protans ‘existent’ does not occur in sapaksas (since there 
is no sapaksa — every existent being includtd in the subject, 
there is nothing outside it which can serve as an example). 
But they recognise it as valid. Hence it has been rightly said : 
“What does the triple characteristic avail if incompatibility 
with the contradictory is present? And what would again this 
triple characteristic avail, if incompatibility with the contra- 
dictory is absent?” 

{Anyatha' mipapannatvam yatra latra trayerra kim; 
nanyatha’nupapannatvan yatra tatra trayena kim .)* 1 

The additional chaiacteristics, viz. absence of a counter- 
balancing probans and absence of contradiction of the 
probandum are equally unwanted for they are but an elaboration 
of the necessity of invariable cone, mitance. The necessity of 
invariable concomitance includes these two characteristics and 
hence their addition is a superfluity. Thus, according to the 
Jaina logicians, it is sufficient in order that an inference be 
valid, that the probans should have the only characteristic of 
standing in the relation of invariable concomitance with the 
proband urp. 

Inference for oneself ( svarthia.nunia.na ) and Inference fo~ another 
( pararthamimana ) : 

Infeierce, as seen above, is the cognition of the probandum 
on the basis of the knowledge of the probans, it being one 
of the two terms between which there is the relation of 
invariable concomitance, and the probandum being the other 
term. One may infer to oneself or communicate the inference to 
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another. What is the difference between oneself inferring and 
making others infer? The difference is really not logical but 
psychological. In fact, all the conditions of valid inference 
have to be satisfied in both. In one case they remain more 
or less implicit, whereas in the other they have to be made 
explicit according to the needs of the other party. Venkata- 
natha does not recognise this two-fold classification. Even 
though the inference for another is understood through the 
statement, the hearer is not convinced only by the statement 
unless his own mind grasps the vyapii and the fact of the 
middle term which is invariably concomitant with the major 
term and therefrom infers after receiving hints from the teacher 
and the like. If simply on account of being propounded by a 
syllogistic statement, anumana would become ' pa ran ha' , ‘for 
another’, then all pramanas would have to be regarded as two- 
fold (See NP., pp. 154 - 126 ). It is, however, in the process of 
making all the conditions explicit that, one may say, the 
development of logical thought lies. So this may be regarded 
as an illustration of a social need becoming responsible for 
the development of logical thought. One might go a step 
further and say that it is actually in intellectual intercourse 
that the progress of inferential thinking becomes possible. 
The difference between svarthanumana (inference for oneself) 
and pararthanumana ( inference for another or syllogism ) is 
thus a difference, as Stcherbatsky says, between that form of 
the inferential judgement which it usually has in the natural 
run of our thinking and acting process, and another form 
which is most suitable in science and in a public debate. In 
a public debate the universal or major proposition is rightly 
put forward as the foundation of the reasoning, on which 
should follow the application or the minor proposition; where- 
as in the actual thought process the universal judgement is 
not necessarily present to the mind, it seems hidden in the 
deeper recesses of our consciousness as though controlling 
the march of thought from behind the screen. Our thought 
leaps from one step to another, and a reason seems to suggest 
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itself to the mind; its invariable connection with the predicate 
lies apparently dormant in the mind and reveals itself only 
when due attention is paid to it. 42 

The Buddhists accordingly illustrate the two kinds of 
inference as follows : 

( a ) Svdrthdnumdna — agnir aira dhUmcit (There is fire here, 
because there is smoke). 

( b) P ararthanwriana — ( i ) yalra dhwnas tatra' gnir yatha 
mahanasddau, (ii) asti ceha dhumah (wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, just as in the kitchen and the like; and there 
is such smoke here). 

It may be noted here that the Buddhist logicians before 
Dihnaga ordinarily employed the tradit'onal type of syllogism 
of five members (avayavas). Perhaps Asariga for the first time 
in his Yogacarydbhumisdstra acknowledged that the last two 
members are useless thus reducing the syllogism practically 
to th»ee members only. Even in Asaiiga’s Satigiti we find 
the syllogism of five members ( See JRAS, July, 1929, 
pp. 475-477). 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas recognised five members 
ot syllogistic inference (See NS., 1 1 3>) : 

1. Pialijna (thesis) — Parvatah vahniman (The re is fire on 
the hill), 

2. Hetu (reason) — dhumat (Because of smoke), 

3. Udaharana (example) — yalra yalra d hum as tatra tatra 
vahnih, yatha mahanase (wherever there is smoke there is 
fire, as in the kitchen), 

4. Upanaya (application) — Tatha cciyam vahnivydpyadhfimavdn) 
( and there is such smoke — as is pervaded by, or invariably 
concomitant with, fire— on the hill), 

5. N igamana ( conclusion ) * —Tasmat tatha (Therefore, it is 
such i.e., having fire). 

* PrasasU ; pada terms the five members of the syllogism — pratijna, 
apadesb., nidarsana , anusandhana, pratyamnaya (See PB., pp. 114 fl ). 
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The Buddhist syllogism, as shown above, has two members 
(avayavas ) — the general rule including ihe example, and the 
application implying the conclusion. Dharinottara says that 
there is no absolute necessity of expressing separately the 
conclusion. Supposing the reason has been cognised as 
invariably concomitant with the deduced property; we then 
know the major premiss. If we then perceive the presence of 
that very reason in some definite place, that is to say, if we 
know the minor premiss, we already know the conclusion. 
The repetition of the deduced conclusion does not serve any 
purpose.* 3 Dharmakirfi states in his Pramana-Varttika that even 
one member, reason, w ould suffice (—of course the rest would 
be implied in the discussion and could be easily comprehended 
by an intelligent person from the context).** 

The Sariikhyas have adopted the syllogism of three members 
(thesis, reason, example) (See Mathara on Samkhya-karika, 5). 
The Mlmamsakas, according to Vadi Devastiri, recognise three 
members (See Syadvadaratnakara , p. 559), but Hemacandra and 
Anantavtrya are of the view that they adopt four members 
(See Pramanamlmamsa-Vrtti \ 2 1.9; Pram eye, ratnamala 3.37). 
Salikanatha and Parthasarathi Misra have given illustrations 
of syllogisms with three members ( See Prakarana-Pancika , 
pp. S2-K3; Nyayaratnakara on Slokavarttika, Anumana, 53-54). 
There might have been two traditions among the Mimamsakas. 
The Jaina logicians ordinarily recognise two members — thesis, 
and reason— but are not rigid on this point. According 
to them even one member may be used, viz. the reason 
(See Syadvadaratnakara , p. 548) or two or three or even 
five, or to go further, even ten avayavas as recognised by 
Bhadrabahu (4th cent. A.D.) ( — See Syadvadaratnakara, p 565 — ) 
according to the intellectual capacity of the person who is to 
be convinced. 45 But all this long-drawn statement is not 
necessary in an actual discussion canied on by intelligent 
persons— though it might be admitted in books on logic for 
the sake of elari fiction promoting easy understanding— where 
1-51 
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only two members, thesis and reason, are sufficient ( ha la - 
vyutpattyartharh tat- trayopci game sastra eva’satt ua vade - 
nupayogat. — PMS., 3.46 ). 

Vadi Devasuri says that debates are classified according 
to the number of members in the syllogisms employed. That 
in whidithe syllogism has only one member, the linga (probans), 
is regarded as the lowest; that in which two or more members 
are employed is middling, and that in which the syllogism 
consists of ten members is the best (SVR., p. 565). 

It appears that a ten-membered syllogism was in vogue 
before the emergence of the five-membered syllogism in 
the Nyaya tradition. As mentioned by Vatsyayana, the five 
additional members are : jijnasa ( desire to know ), sarhsaya 
(doubt), sakyaprapti (belief in the possibility of solution), 
prayojana (purpose), samsayavyadasa (dispelling of doubt) (See 
Nyaya-bhasya, 1.1.32). Vatsyayana says that jijnasa , etc. cannot 
be regarded as organic parts ( ekadesa . atiga) of the probative 
statement ( sadhaka-vakya ) as they do not prove anything. Yet 
even these have their use in a debate or discussion inasmuch 
as they help to initiate a debate and help its procedure by 
the statement of the desire 'to know a problem, the doubt 
regarding it and the like. As Udayana says, while jijnasa, etc. 
help the discussion by their very presence, the statement of 
the proposition and the rest do so by their being known. If the 
desire to know is only present the discussion can proceed; it 
is not necessary to know' or apprehend the desire. But the 
statement of the proposition and the rest should be themselves 
known before they can lead to the definite knowledge of things. 
These five additional members are certainly phases in the 
psychological process of reasoning; but they have no place in 
the logical development of an argument. Perhaps it was the 
practice at that early period to state the desire to know and 
the rest in the course of the deba‘e, these marking the different 
phases of the procedure of the debate. It is the contention of 
A. B. Dhruva that the inference referred to by Vatsyayana as 
belonging to some(<?/ce) Naiyayikas and as having ten members 
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must have been of a section of the earlier Mimamsakas s the 
five additional members have a Mimamsa ring about them. 46 

The ten members of a syllogism mentioned by Bhadrababu 
in his Dasavaikalika Niryukti, 137 are : (1) pratijna (thesis), 
(2) pratijna-vibhakti (limitation of the thesis), (3 ) hetu 
(reason), (4) hetu-vibhakti (limitation of the hetu), (5) vipaksa 
(counter-proposition), (6) vipaksaprotisedha (denial of the 
counter-proposition ), ( 7 ) drsianta ( example ), ( 8 ) akahksa 
(doubting the validity of the example), (9) akahksa-pratisedha 
(dispelling of the doubt). (10) nigamana (final conclusion). 47 

Bhadrababu illustrates these as follows : 

1. Dharma ( righteous act) is most mangala (auspicious) 
( — pratijtia); 

2. Only here in the Jaina school of thought ( — because in 
drinking water not passed through a piece of cloth and 

the like, the ascetics of other schools cause injury to 
living beings) ( — pratijna-vibhakti ); 

3. Because he who abides in the highest abode of righteousness, 
is adored by the gods and the like ( — hetu)', 

4. Only those who are free from passions and deceit, and live 
without killing living bein's, abide in dharma ( — hetu- 

vibhakti)', 

5a, People bow down to the father-in-law and the like— who 
are opposed to the teaching of the Jina, whether they 
have a liking for dharma or not — regarding them as 
auspicious ( — pratijna-vibhaktyoh vipaksah); 

c 

5b. Even sacrificers are adored by the gods ( — hetu-vibhaktyoh 
vipaksah); 

6a. Karma such as brings about pleasant sensation, right 
attitude, laughter, love, good life, figure, lineage, etc. are the 
result of dharma (enjoined by the Jina), so dharma alone 
is mangala and not father-in-law and the like ( — pratisedha 
of the vipaksa of pratijna and pratijna-vibhakti)-, 

6b. If the unresi rained, passionate, deceptive killers ( i e. 
sacrificers) be adored, then fire should be cool {-pratisedha 
of the vipaksa of hetu and hetu-vibhakti); 
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7. Like the Aihats and their followers, the ascetics with 
even minds, who are in search of house-holders w 10 
cook for themselves, and are not those who cause injui_\ 

( — drstama, example); 

8. This is not a good example because householders cook 
keeping in view even the ascetics; and even Buddha and 
others are honoured by the gods (— asahkcty, 

9. Rain does not fall for vegetation, and grass docs 
riot grow for the beasts, similarly householders do not 
cook for the monks. Buddha and others are said to have 
been honoured only secondarily whereas it is the Jinas 
who are honoured in the true sense of the term ( — drstanta- 
vipaksa-pratisedha ); 

lb. Therefore being adored by gods and men dhartna is 
always auspicious ( — nigamana ). 48 


Bhadrabahu has given two sets of ten avayayns — (a) pratijnci, 
pratijna-visuddhi, hetu, hetu-visuddhi, drstania, drs Uinta— vt s itddh i , 
upasathham, upasamhara-visuddhi, nigamana , nigamana-vi suddht, 
(b) the members illustrated above, pratijnd, pratijna-vibhakii, etc. 
(Dasavai, Nir. Gathas 92 ff, 137 ff). In ( ) in pratijna-visuddhi 
and the like, the significance of the terms is clarified and 


explained— mostly in the light of the Jaina view. 

It is obvious that in Bhadrabahu’s syllogism the opponent 
is also kept i n view and his likely objections are 
anticipated and answered at every step. Even the syllogism (St 
five avayavas as found in the Nyctya- sfitra and other works 
has in view a debate and hence the need of live members to 
convince the other person by enunciating the proposition to 
be proved, and stating the reason for it. then reminding him 
of the invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
predicate positively or negatively and checking and jllistrating 
this by citing an example that is known by both to have both 
the attribute that serves as the lihga (probans) and the predicate 
(major term) or that is known to have neither the lihga nor 
the predicate, and specifically gating that. tlve lihga which is 
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invariably concomitant with the predicate is present in the pak$a 
or tlie subject — the thing which the two are discussing about, 
and so the predicate also must be present in it. 

As to the suggestion that it can be left' to the other 
party to supply one or more premisses, Sridhara answers that 
panirthanumana is not addressed to the expert and the form 
of the syllogism cannot be determined in accordance with the 
degree of understanding of the person addressed; for, on' 
account of the difficulty of getting at other people’s mental 
processes, it Is impossible to say just how many premisses- 
would produce understanding and how' many would fail to 1 
do so in any pat ticular case (na ca pratipadyasya kiyaiy aiige 
pratipattir asti kiyati nastiti sakyam avugantum paraciliavrtter 
dumnneyatvcit — Nyaya-kandali, p. 253 h He quotes a stanza 
from an unidentified source to the effect that the statement 
of inference must follow the nature of the thing and^ot the 
nature of the persons to whom it is addressed. Mo CCO( f^ if 
the statement of inference is incomplete leaving the 1 ^er 
to understand the rest, there would be no difficulty artiti. a n 
created by the opponent in a vada or genuine discussion, u 
the opponent would certainly -take advantage of this incomplete 
statement and explain ii irresponsibly and differently so as 
to embarrass the opponent. It is because of this that nyuna y 
adhika, and aprciptakdla are recognised as nigrahasthanas. 
Vadivagisvaracarya (first half of the 12fh century), the author 
of the Mdnamanohara , (—a work of the Vaises ika school---) 
perhaps under Buddhist influence, feels that strictly speaking 
only two members —udaharuna and upanaya — or xyapti and 
paksadharmaiva are really necessary (see Mdnamanohara * 
pp 85-87 ). He does not also see the necessity of the anvaya- 
vyaUrekin (affirmative-negative) anumdna, when the affirmative 
or the negative inference is singly capable of achieving what 
is expected of h. 

Ven kata natha is not at all particular about the number 
of a’vayavas in a syllogism so long as it serves its purpose 
'(/See NP., p. 159 ff). 
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formulated" ^°u anot ^ er can he ,wo fold according as ii is 

die m-thoi y | l ? e me ' h0d of agreement ( scidhannya ) 01 by 
p mutfloJ or ^rerence {vai Iharmyu) 
instance, ' ' 


(«) 


( 6 ) 


( f ) Hill has fire, 

( ; 0 because it has smoke; 

Wherever lhere ^ smoke .here is fire. e.g. in a kitchen; 
V) And tllere ' s suc b smoke on the hill; 

V ) T “ 4refortf thire is fir * on the hill (sadharmycna). 
(/ ) Hill has fire; 

U [) beca use it as smoke: 

Q p CV | Cr lbere * s absence of fire, there is absence 

,„ r T [ smoke ; e -s in a la ^ 

,S not a P* ace where there is absence of such 

^ ^ smoke; 

trat\ / re ^ re ’here is not the absence of tire 

u . \ veudharmyena) 

bon of the loo' 00 ! 6 ^ e ^ WCen lbes ® tw o is due to the considera 
'°f fhe probanr| Ca P 0S f' b,bt y °* ,b e probans on the occurrence 
°f the probanH Um 30 sec ° n(3, y °f the logical impossibility 
differ erce betw m “ ab ^ ^ the probans But the 
Jntenr - so the 1" thesetwo ,s not in respect of the ultimate 
1101 considered " Cment °* * n ^ erenc e by both ihe methods is 
logicians. *9 -r, ' 1 '- c '- s sary by the Buddhist and the Jairwv 
Jncompiete ind ^“ b,C forniu lation is meant to guard against 

onwards, af^T ,° f thC NySya scho ° 3 fr om Uddy otakara 
anra ya-vyati r li,- classlfifcl tnferet ce for another as 

af »"ni4tive) ,‘a ( affirmative- negative ), anvayin (purely 

illustrated ahov 7f"'f kin (PUieiy ne S a "ve\ These have been 
‘Everyihinp h . C '. The favourite syllogism of the Buddhists, viz 
purely affi rm . avin 8 a cause ls impermanent, the jar is such ’ is 
'nnaitve and so would be invalid should the Buddhist, 
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insist on ail the three rules pertaining to the reason, as the 
condition of * vipakse asattvwri is not satisfied here. The 
Buddhists maintain, on the other hand, that there is a vi paksa, 
viz. ubiquitous unchanging akdsa; a negative example or a 
vipaksa need not necessarily he a real entity. For logical 
purposes, to serve as a contrast, such an example would be 
quite sufficient. r, ° An instance of a purely negative inference 
is : ‘ The living body cannot be soulless, because it is not 
devoid of vital functions ( nedarii jivac-chariram niratmakam 
a pranadimattvavira/iat ). There are no positive examples to 
prove this concomitance because the paksa comprehends all 
cases of such concomitance, but there are numerous examples 
where the two characters are both absent ( what is devoid of 
vital functions is soulless, c.g. a log of wood). According to 
the Naiyayikas these examples have the force to prove the 
invariable connection of the living body with a soul. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists they prove nothing, the deduction is a 
fallacy of the asadharana variety. The negative examples are a 
corollary from the positive ones. If there are no positive 
examples there cannot also be negative ones. The Juina logicians 
do not accept the three rule., for a reason, hence this does 
not come in their way of accepting this inference as valid. 
In fact, the Jainas recognise antarvya.pt i where the concomitance 
between the probans and proband um holds good only in the 
case of the paksa and no positive or negative example can 
be cited. 

The Advaita Vedantins do not recognise the classification 
of inference into kevaldnvayin, kevala-vyatirakin and anvaya- 
vyatirekin. According to them inference is of only one kind, viz. 
anvayin. The knowledge of vyapii (invariable concomitance 
between the probans and the proband um) is arrived at through 
the observation of agreement in presence between these two 
terms with the non-observation of any contrary instance. 
Hence all the propositions of the syllogism must be of the 
aft irma live kind. But there cannot be any kevalanvayin in the 
sense of an inference in which the predicate is a character 
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that is not anywhere non-existent ( — all empirical things being 
negated in Brahman, the Absolute Reality). The Advaitins do 
not recognise vyatirekin inference but have instead arthapatti 
(postulation), which tne Naiyayikas and others except l he 
Mimamsakas do not recognise as a distinct pranidtia They 
contend that when a person infers fire from smoke he 
depends on the knowledge of vyctoti between the presence of 
smoke and that of fire and not between the absence of fire 
and that of smoke. Not admitting the vyatirekin inference, 
the Advaitin does not admit the an vaya - vyatirek i n also which 
is a synthesis of the anvayin and vyatirekin forms of inference 
(See Vedantciparibhasa, Ch II). Venkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school admits two forms — anvaya-vyatirekin and kevalanvayin 
(See NP., p. 121 ff). 

It may be noted in passing that the Naiyayikas and others 
try to reduce arthapatti (postulation) — which is regarded by 
the Mimamsakas as a distinct source of knowledge— to infer- 
ence of the vyatirekin type. But the Bhatta Mimamsakas have 
exposed the futility of this attempt. (See Sastradipikd, pp. 76ff). 
Afthapatti consists in the supposition of some imperceived 
fact in order to explain a given fact. When a given or per- 
ceived fact cannot be explained without some other fact we 
have to postulate the existence of this other fact though we 
have no direct knowledge of it ( artliapaltir api drstah sruto 
va art ho nyatha nopapadyata ity arthakalpana — Sastradipikd, 
p. 76). For instance, to explain the absence of a man, who is 
living, from his house, we suppose that he has gone out. Unlike 
as in inference, here we proceed from the knowledge of some- 
thing to be explained to the knowledge of that which explains 
it. Moreover, in instances such as the above one, there is no 
real vyapti underlying it. ‘ A liviog man is either at home or 

out of it is not a generalisation from the particular facts 
of experience. 

It may be noted here that Dharmottara testifies that Diiinaga 
was the first to draw a hard and fast line between inference 
for oneself ( svdrthdnumdna ) and syllogism ( pardrt hdnumdnu ). 
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The second is regarded by Dirinaga not as a source of know- 
ledge at all but as a method of correctly and convincingly 
expressing it in a series of propositrons for the benefit of the 
audience . 51 When an inference is communicated to another 
person it is stated in a set form, in a syllogistic form, and 
this statement is called inference only metaphorically, as the 
syllogism is (Ik* cause which produces an inference in the 
mind of the hearer r,a According to the Buddhist logicians, 
inference deals with the general (sdmanya) just as pure perception, 
free from conceptual construction, which alone is recognised 
as valid by them, cognises the extreme particular. Such an 
inference must be separated from a series of propositions 
used for conveying a thesis to an audience — the credit for such 
a clear distinction going to Dirinaga as stated by Dharmottara. 
We do not find in the works preceding the period of Dirinaga 
any mention of the distinction between inference for oneself 
and inference for another. As said above the difference 
between the two is not a logical one, but a psychological one. 
Gautama, Kanada, Vatsvayana and Vasubandhu do not refer to 
this distinction. Prasastapada probably a contemporary of 
Dirinaga was the first to introduce it in the Vaisesika system. 
Of course, in the Nyayasutra , we can find some inkling of the 
distinction as inference is mentioned as one of the sources 
of cognition ( pramana and the five-membered syllogism is 
separately mentioned as one of the topics (padarthas) of the 
Nyaya school The five- mem be red syllogism — a brief form 
of an early ten-mem bered one— is regarded not as an inference 
emerging in the minJ of the hearer but as a faithful and 
adequate description of the gradual steps of our thought in a 
process of inference These steps must be repeated when an 
inference is communicated to someone else. The early Naiya- 
yikas did not stress this difference — perhaps because it is only 
a psychological one, rather then a logical one. But even the 
Naiyayikas followed the . xample of the Vaisesikas, though at 
a later stage and explicitly incorporated the two-fold varieties 
1-52 
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of svarthanumana and pararthanumana as can be seen from the 
works of Bhasarvajna, Garigesa and others. 

Vyapti and how it can be determined 


Finally, we come to the most important problem connected 
with inference, that of vyapti v invariable concomitance between 
the middle term and the major term) which is the very ground 
of inference. Vyapti literally means 'pervasion'. It thus implies 
a correlation between two terms, one of which is pervaded by 
the other (e.g. smoke and fire, where smoke is pervaded by, 
that is to say, is less extensive thin fire), or which are of 


equal extension ( e.g. knowability and nameability, or a sub- 
stance and its peculiar attribute— earth and smell and the like) 
The former is called asama vyapti or visama-vyapti (non-equi- 
pollent concomitance) and the latter sa na-vyapti ( equipollent 
concomitance). In the former we can infer the pervader or 
determinant concomitant ( vyapaka ) { e.g. fire ) from the 
pervaded or determinate concomitant ( vyapya ) ( e.g. smoke), 
ut not vice versa; whereas in the latter we may infer either 
rom the other. Vyapti between the middle and major 
terms means generally a relation of co-existence (sahacarya) 
e _ween the two. But every ca<e of sahacarya is not a case of 
vyapti . All the children of a father may be dark but this does 
not signify that there is vyapti between a particular parentage 
and dark complexion. Similarly, there may be fire with or 
without smoke. In such cases the relation of co-existence is 
ependtnton certain extraneous conditions (e.g. certain physio- 
ogical conditions and moist fuel respectively). So we can say that 
vyapti is the relation of co-existence between the middle and 
the^major terms which is independent of all extra conditions 
(i upadhis ); it is an invariable and unconditional relation ( niyata 
anaupadhika sambandha ) of co-existence between two terms — 
the middle and the major terras of an inference. Vyapti as the 
logical ground of inference may be defined either positively 
or negatively. Positively speaking, vyapti is the uniform co- 
existence of the middle term in the same locus with the major 
terra such that the major term is not absent in any locus 
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in which the middle term is present. To put it in Navya- 
Nyaya terminology, vyapti is a relation of coexistence of 
the middle and the major terms in the same locus so that the 
latter is not a counter-positive of negation abiding in the locus 
of the middle term ( athei va hetumannistfia virahapratiyQgina 
sadhyena he tor a ikddh ikanmyam vyaptir ucyate — Bhasa-pari- 
ccheda, 69; see also Tattvacintamani II, p.6I0ff* ). Vycipti is nega- 
tively defined as the non-existence of the middle term in all the 
places in which the major term is absent ( vyaptih sadhyavad- 
o nyasmumcisattibcm dhah. . — B/iasa- paticc/ieda, 68 ). These two 
definitions of vycipti give us two universal propositions, positive 
and negative. Hence vycipti is said to be of two kinds — anvaya 
(positive) and vyatireka (negative). 

How is vyapti determined? It is ordinarily believed that 
this is done by the repeated perception ( bhuyodarsana ) of the 
connected presence of two things and the absence of any 
contradictory experience. If it is perceived that the major term 
invariably exists where the middle term exists or the middle 
term exists only where the major term exists and that where 
the major is absent, the middle term is found to be invariably 
absent, the two terms can be regarded as invariably concomitant 
or connected by the relation of invariable concomitance 
(avinabhava-sambandha). But perception alone cannot help us 
here to determine the connection between things belonging to 
these two classes at all places and at all times because empi- 
rical perception is confined to an object standing in close 
proximity to the sense-organs The later Naiyayikas try to avert 
this difficulty by recognising a samanya-laksatia pratyaksa , 
wherein a man perceiving with the sense-organ an individual 
object apprehends also the generality ( samanya ) of that object 
and through that all the objects falling under that class. Thus 
one can determine the connection between the objects of two 

* Gafigesa discusses at length about twenty definitions of vyapti in his 
Tattvacintamani. He rejects all but one as too wide or too narrow and 
soon. The Navya-Naiyayikas have contributed much to the understand- 
ing of vyapti by their precise definition and exposition. 
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classes though one has not perceived all the objects ot these 
two classes by the sense— organs. But this is not acceptable to all. 
Mental perception (nianasa- pratyaksa) again is of no avail. 

The mind though capable of cognising all possible objects is 
subject to the limitation that it can operate omy in respect ot 
the objects perceived by the senses Otherwise there would be no 
blind, deaf and the like persons as all could cognise everything 
with the mind. Nor can inference be of any help here as inference 
is itself based on the knowledge of vyapti and so there would 
be mutual dependence ( anyonyctsraya } . And H a person had 
the mystic vision ( yogaja-pratyaksa ) to apprehend the 
relation of universal concomitance between all things of the 
two classes, he would be an omniscient person and tor him 
inference would not be necessary at all. Conceptual thinking 
( vika l pa) also cannot help as the Buddhists believe. If 
nirvikalpa pratyaksa ( indeterminate perception ) being n on- 
conceptual ( avikalpatmaka ) is not competent to know universal 
concomitance, savikalpa pratyaksa also would not succeed 
in comprehending it as vikalpa has for its contents the same 
data as are perceived in indeterminate perception, only it 
arranges it in the empirical pattern setup giving it a location 
and a name. 

The NaiySyikas in order to strengthen their case regarding 
the certainty of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
(vyapti) say that the cognition of vyapti ( e.g wherever there 
ts smoke there is fire ) i s acquired by perceptual c ognition and 
it is tested by tarka (hypothetical reasoning or the method' 
of reductio ad absurdum ). The Jaina logicians, on the other 
hand, hold that the credit for the apprehension of vyapti 
should be given to tarka alone. For instance, if smoke were 
present in the absence of fire, smoke would not be produced 
by fire; but the relation of cause-effect between fire-smoke 
is a well established fact, therefore there must be fire. This 
is how tarka apprehends vyapti. The Jaina logicians, it may 
be noted, regard aha or tarka ( cogitation or hypothetical 
reasoning ) as an independent pramana { source of knowledge) 54 
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DharmakTrti states that experience, positive and negative 
can never produce a knowledge of the rule of invariable 
concomitai ce; there must bo some laws such as those of 
identny \svabhava, e.g. between simsapa and tree), causality 
(karyakaranabhava, e.g between smoke and fire) and non- 
apprehension anupulabdhi ) based on these." 6 The Vaisesika - 
sutra similarly enumerates the relations determining invariable 
concomitance be i ween two things — causality, coherence in a 
common substrate, conjunction and opposition. There can be 
knowledge through an inferential mark ( liriga ) where this 
liriga is (a) effect of. ( /; ) cause of, (c) conjoined with, 
(d) opposed to, (e) inherent in or along with the major term 
( asyedath karyam karatiam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 
laifigikam — VS. 9.2.1; see also VS. 3.1.9-13). But it se* ms 
that even the Vaisesikas dropped the idea of a fixed number 
of relations. We find Ihasastapada stating that if causality, 
etc. arc mentioned by Kanada, they are just by way of illus- 
tration and are not meant to give an exhaustive list, because 
experience shows that other relations are possible. For instance, 
when the Adhvaryu priest pronounces the syllable Aum , it is 
an indication that the hoir is present though he is not seen, 
i lie rising of the moon is a sign of the high tide in the sea 
and of the blooming of night- lotuses, the clearness of water 
in autumn is indicative of the rise of the constellation of 
Agas'ya. These and such other inferences are all justified 
and indicated ly the expiession ‘ asyedam ’ in the sutra 
which signifies mere relationship of universal concornitance. 60 
Ihasastapada perhaps realised lhat perceptual experience could 
! ot by itself furnish a definitely fixed number of relations and 
many cases of inference would thus be precluded. He, there- 
fore, seems to be supplementing the Vaisesika notion of the 
liriga and of the relations which provide the basis for 
inference to rest on avinabhava or inseparable connection of 
characters and things The words of Prasastapada are also 
an indirect indication, as Stcherbatsky 5T rightly points out, 
th.it at the time of Dirinaga the question was already debated 
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whether there are any relations not traceable to causality. 
Tnough Dirinaga had in his mind the relations which we 
find clearly stated in the works of Dharmakirti, he was not 
sufficiently categorical in expressing these and it was left to 
Dharmaktiti to give this theory its final formulation by 
regarding identity, effect, and non-apprehensicn ( based on 
these and leading to a negative conclusion) as constituting 
ths form of the lingo, by which it leads to the inference of 
the' probandum (See NyB,, 2.12ff). 


Ii may be noted here that the Buddhist logicians before 
iiinaga recognised different relations between the middle 
term and the major term just like those hientioned in the 
nuyogadvara-sTitra , 144 and in the Vaisesikci-suiro. Amt mono 
3S regai ded in the Y&gacaryabhumisasini as of five kinds — 
„ a mmiito-ohumana , as of fire from smoke; it depends on the 

tbT * at -^ e re * at ' 0n between the two was noticed before; 
it abhava-anurnana , inference from present perceived existence 

or j? n * )erC€ * vec * ex ' s tence (e.g from the present to the past ), 
of T ° ne ^ art ai * entit y to tinperceived part ( e.g. 
from C ar '° l / rom a Part of it); (q) karma^anumana , inference 
that a ? ti0n °^ ts ^sis or locus; for instance, we infer 
movin °^ ecl: . * s a man an d not a post if we see it 

things^ f ^ arm 9~ anun mna , inference from interrelated 
’ 6 ^ r ° m b’ f th to death from cranes to water;(e) karya- 

i92v* p a ^66) fl,7a ' infere nce based on causality (JRAS.. July, 


and 0lhcr™ a Th r 'y S retci! V" Crit ' Ci " y exarained b * Vacnspati 
J Ject bie view that all synthetic judgments 

• . , in Causal «ty. Dharmaklrti’s classifica lion is accord- 

\ t ern not exhaustive. Further, there cannot he any 

na y ,c;a gment based on identity. Wh^n two conceptions 

a *u ' cannot be the reaso i for deducing the 

ot er, e e uction would be meaningless. If it be argued 

* a j £r rea IS same, only the superimposed conc;pis 
are i erent, the realist answers that if the conceptions are 
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different, the corresponding realities also are different.* If 
the concepts are not real they could not be concepts. The 
judgment 'tarn is vrksa' (where both terms mean 'tree’) can be 
said to be founded on identity, but not the judgment * Simsapa 
is tree’, because simsapa and tree are for the realist two different 
realities boih cognised in experience which acquaints us with 
their invariable concomitance and the inherence of tree in the 
simsapa (See NVTT., p. 163). Further, all real relations are 
not traceable to causality. There are numerous invariable 
concomitances ascertained by uncontradicted experience which 
cannot be reduced either to identity/ or to causation For 
instance, the rising of the sun today is invariably connected 
with i he rising of the sun yesterday, the rising of the moon 
is concomitant with high tide in the sea, the appearance of 
a lunar constellation is connected with the tise or disappear- 
ance of another constellation, and so oo. Again, when we 
experience the flavour (rasa) of some thing we infer the 
presence of colour ( riipa ) because we know that this kind of 
flavour is invariably concomitant with a particular colour. 
This invariable connection cannot be looked upon as rooted 
in causality as the Buddhists believe, because both pheno- 
mena are simultaneous whereas causality is a relation of 
necessary sequence. The Buddhist’s answer to this is that all 
these relations are traceable to causality if rightly understood. 
Every instance of gustatory sense-datum (rasa) is dependent 
on the preceding complex of visual (riipa), tactile (sparsa) 
and other data of which alone the thing consists The colour 
which exists simultaneously with the flavour is related to the 
latter only through the preceding moment in which visual, 
tactile and other sense-data represent that causal complex due 
to which the next point-instant of colour ( rupa-ksana ) can 
arise. What the others calls a substance is for the Buddhist 
a complex of momentary sense-data. Thus the inference of 
colour (rnpa) through flavour (rasa) is really based on simul- 
taneous production by a common causal complex. The 


* This is in consonance with their respective theories of Reality, 
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immediately preceding point-instant of colour produces the 
succeeding point-instant of colour being its samanantara- 
pratyaya (immediately preceding and homogeneous condition) 
and it produces the succeeding moment of flavour being its 
auxiliary condition ( sahakari pratyaya). Every fo, lowing point- 
instant arises, according to the Buddhist, in necessary depen- 
dence upon a complex of preceding point-instants. Every- 
thing is subject to this law of dependent origination pratltya- 
a 'amutpada). Vacaspati appeals to common-sense here. Logic 
is not meant for critical philosophers alone, it is for the lay' 
man as well. Ordinary men of -he world having eses of 
flesh ( pisita-caksusa h ) cannot discern the subtle difference 
etween point-instants which alone are ultimately real accord- 
ing to the Buddhist philosophers. Nor>is it permissible for 
ciitica) philosophers to transcend the boundaries of experience 
an to change the nature of established phenomena according 
t tir wanton ideas; if they were to do so. they would no 
ongei be regarded as critical philosophers and could not 

relado 3t ^ trut ^* 68 As to 'he Vaisesika enumeration of 
! °ns effect, cause, conjunction, inherence in one thing, 
P f 5° Sltl0n-_ - 1 * ie term ‘conjunction’ or ‘connection’ alone 
c' *° ' nC ' ut ^ e a U C£ >scs Moreover a present thing alone 

'-opposed to another present thing, but things which 
e . ° Pp0sect to e ic h other cannot serve as the Hnga of 
v . ° ther ’ the y can only cancel each other (NVTT., p. 164}. * 
acaspati concludes that what becomes ihe basis of inference 

natu ral or unconditional connection between the 
— I _ e an the majo r terms, irrespective of the relation that 

This refutes also the seven relations mentioned by the Samkhyas as the 
oasis of inferences : 

etenaiva 

>natrn~nminta -sam yo g /- v i rod hi- sah acuribhih; 
s vasvn m i-vadhya g hatadya lh Snmkhyarfflm saptadha'numcL 
ity apt parakrtam veditavyam. — NVTT., p. 165. 

See Samkhya-vrtti, 5, and Jayamahgala, 5, which mention svasvatnisam- 
bandha prakrti-vi k3rao t karya-ksrana o , niatra-mfitrikao ( — patrapSt rika o 
n Jayamahgala — ), prattdvandvi°, sahacarya nimitta-naimittikaz . 
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subsists between them For instance, smoke and the like are 
naturally and invariably connected with fire, and the like; 
but fire and the like are not so connected with smoke and 
the like, because the connection of fire and the like with 
smoke and the like is brought about by adventitious conditions, 
moist fuel and the like. Hence smoke, etc. ca n be indicative 
of fire, etc. but not vice versa . 59 Thus avinabhava or the 
invariable u 1 :>nditi j tal connection of things as determined 
by repeated and uncontradicted observation is, according to 
the Naiyayikas. the only basis of the inference of the unknown 
from the known. 

The element of probability would obviously loom large 
in inductive generalisations, as pointed out by the sceptical 
thinkers. One can never be sure when and where one’s experi- 
ence of this connection between two things would be contra- 
dicted, and one may not even come to know of it; further, 
one cannot be sure that the connection between two things is 
unconditional as the adventitious condition maybe a common 
one and may be present in all the cases that have been 
observed. Further, if one observation be verified by another, 
this second would require to be further verified and so on 
ad infinitum, and we cculd never be quite sure of the truth 
of the knowledge of the connection of invariable concomit- 
ance we have arrived at. At a very early stage in the history 
of Indian logic the Lokayatika who recognises only one 
pramana, viz. perception ( and a section of which does not 
recognise the validity of any pramana — see Jayarasi Bhatta’s 
Tattvopaplavasimha ) challenged the validity of inference as 
vyapti could not be relied upon as its basis. If vyapti were to 
be restricted to the known or observed particulars, it would 
be impossible to have any inference regarding unknown and 
unobserved particulars since the latter are different from the 
former; and if vyapti were to refer to all conceivable 
particulars, unobserved as well as observed, all that had to 
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be known would be already known and nothing would remain 
to be known through inference. * 

The Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school maintain that 
vyapti in the form of universal generalisation is not a necessary 
condition of inference. Fire is ■ observed to be co-existent 
with smoke in two or three places and smoke is not seen to 
be present in a place where fire is not present. When one 
comes to have this experience repeatedly within the sphere of 
one's observation, one finds oneself in a position to determine 
the invariable connection between smoke and fire in the form in 
which they happen to be seen in the particular instances which 
h,ave come within the scope of one's observation. When one later 
happens to see smoke in the same form in an unobserved place 
as in a place already observed, or even when one happens to see 
smoke again in the same form in an observed place as observed 
there, one's mind comes to have a knowledge of the presence of 
fire in that place where smoke is seen at the time. This know- 
ledge is not of fire present to the senses, nor can it be regarded 
a^, a recollection of a past experience, since it has reference 
to the existence of fire at the time. Thus, according to the 
Bbattas, the proposition ‘Wherever there is smoke there is fire’ 
represents ordinarily a restricted form of synthesis which refers 
only to the observed particulars and is quite adequate as a 
ground of inference, and any one who has the knowledge 
embodied in this proposition would be able to infer fire on seeing 
smoke in any place, provided there is no suspicion of failure of 
this concomitance [yyabhicara, that is to say, presence of the 
middle term, e.g. smoke in the absence of the major term, 
e.g. fire ), AH the same, the Bhattas do not deny that not 
infrequently in the course of inferential reasoning, one may 
arrive at universal generalisation of the type recognised by the 

* This objection is embodied in a line which is quoted by several writers 
■i.'like Jayanta, Salik-anStba and others : • 

Visese’nugamabhavSt satnanye si ddha- sadhanat . — 

NM. I, p. 108; See also Tanvopaplavasithha, pp. 7 -73. 

For refutation of onumana, see Tutivopaplavasimha , pp, 64ff. 
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N .uyayikas, which has reference to the invariable concomitance 
between all cases ol the middle term (hetu) and of the major 
term < sadhya). including observed and unobserved instances in 
the present, past and future. The Bhattas, however, insist that 
such universal generalis itions are themselves cases of inference. 
Parthasaralhi M'sra explains the inferential process through 
which such universal generalisations are arrived at. In this 
connection a reference to Parthasaralhi Misra’s Nyayaratnamala 
(CSS, pp, 69-70) would show how unobserved places which have 
smoke may be inferred to have fire from the fact that smoke 
is predicated in these places on the basis of observed cases. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vyapti is the invariable 
connection between the middle and the major terms, which 
when it is made out, happens to be free from limitations of 
time and space and thus comes to assume the form of a 
universal generalisation. With the help of such a universal 
generalisation, when a person infers fire in a mountain on 
seeing smoke there, he is in fact cognising again what has 
already been cognised and forms part of the generalisation 
which he arrived at as a result of his observation. Inference 
involves merely the passing of the mind from a known object 
to something that is already known to be invariably connected 
w ith it. In the Prabbrikara view, even a single observation 
{sakrd-darsana) is enough for having a knowledge of vyapti; 
repeated observation ( bhnyodarsema) is, however, useful in 
. showing that the connection observed between the middle and 
the major terms is not brought about by any adventitious 
condition ( upadhi )- co This is also the view of the Kevaladvaitins, 

Thus, the Naiyayikas and the Prabhakaras take this vyapti 
to be of a general type having reference to all the conceived 
particulars unobserved and observed. The Bhattas on the other 
hand look upon it as a synthesis confined to the observed 
particulars which is arrived at through repeated cognition of 
their concomitance by sinking all differences as are due to 
merely spatial and temporal limitations. At times the vyapti has 
reference to particular objects also; as for instance, the 
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perception of the rise of the constellation of Kfttika gives rise 
to the notion of the proximity of its neighbour constellation 
Rohini. 01 

The Jaina logicians also have enumerated different relations 
at the root of invariable concomitance between the middle an 
the major terms. The middle term ( hetu ) can be identical 
with, the cause of, the effect of, inherent in the same ocus as, 
and opposed to the major term ( sadhya ) (Svabhcivah 
karyam ekarthasamavayi virodhi ceti pancadha sadhanam. 

1-2.12) In his Vrtti on this sutra, Hemacandra ref utes the view 
that all these are included in the relations recognised by the 
Buddhists. Vadi Devasuri states that the middle term in 
positive inference can be less extensive than i.e. a determinate 
concomitant of, effect of, cause of, antecedent of, subsequent 
to, synchronous with, the major term; it can also be opposed 
(viruddha) to the major term. 02 Vadi bevasuri's list is very 
exhaustive. As a matter of fact his purvacara (‘antecedent of), 
uttaracara (‘subsequent to’) and sahacara (‘synchronous with) 
would include all possible relations, yet he specifically men- 
tions them, at the same time pointing out that the middle 
term may also be one which is less extensive than oi is 
pervaded by ( vyapya ) the major term 

Invariable concomitance can thus be said to consist in 
the universal necessity of synchronous and success 1 ve occurrence 
°f simultaneous and successive event-. Or t° bd more 
technical, invariable concomitance consists in the occurrence 
necessarily of the more extensive i i.e. major term ) on the 
occurrence of the less extensive ( i.e. middle term ) or the 
occurrence of the middle term exclusively in the locus where 
the major term occurs. For instance, of such synchronous 
things, smoke is less extensive than fire, and sattva (existence) 
and prameyatva (knowability) are co-extensive; so also colour 
and flavour which are co-products of the same set of causal 
conditions. The appearance of Krttika (Pleiade>) a °d Sakata 
(Rohini) are successive events. If we know of the appearance of 
jOne we can infer the fact about the appearance of the other. 03 
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We thus find in India a parallel to the discussion which 
so long occupied the field of logic and philosophy in Europe 
as to the problem or "’nduction It can be said in general that 
when we infer from a fact that is known to another that is 
Unknown, there must be some guarantee for this inference. The 
sole guarantee is the belief in the uniformity of nature consti- 
tuted of uniformity of co-existence and uniformity of succession. 
In the latter, recourse is mostly hod to the law of causality 
or of cause and effect to shorten the inquiry, though the 
Naiyayikas emphatically say that it is only inva'iable 
unconditional uncontradicted connection that can determine 
the vya.pt i of two things and not the relation of causality 
and tlie like. The Vaisesikas, the Jainas and others hold that 
the effect can be inferred from the cause and vice versa. The 
Buddhist contention is that the effect cannot be inferred 
from the cause, as the effect may not arise if there is the 
absence of co-operative factors, or if there is any obstructive 
factor. Of course, the Vaisesikas and others, who recognise the 
inference of the effect from the cause, would argue that what 
they mean by cause is the cause which is fully equipped for 
the production of the effect. But normally, the effect cannot 
be inferred with certainty from the cause. 

Concluding we may say that valid reasoning is resorted 
to by the adherents of all schools of thought for establish- 
ing the existence of imperceptible en'ities such as the mental 
processes and the like of oihers , 04 and for establishing 
the truth of their own theories against the attacks of rival 
schools. Tn inkers have argued and argued, and yet, as 
Badarayana says, what one thinker establishes with the help 
of reasoning is set at nought by another who establishes 
another view which again is refined bv another and so on. This 
implies that the u'timate truth which can be only one is 
apprehended not by reasoning but by the intuitive vision, the 
eye of true wisdom (prajna Nevertheless, reasoning is the only 
intellectual mode of approaching truth and of direct intercommu 
nication between persons at the empirical level. The 'nous’ has 
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a partiality for truth, and the attempts at reasoning lead to 
the gradual sharpening of the inteilect; if sincerely pursued 
•reason would take us very near the grasp of the ultimate 
'truth, though it may not actually acquaint us with the 
‘Ultimate reality in respect of which ins discursive reason 
has no scope. This explains why the schools of philosophical 
thought have given so much importance to dialectical criticism 
and have formulated their own rules of inference which are 
-in consonance with their metaphysical views. 


NOTES 

nirtih pratyaksam aitihyum, anumana—catustayam. ctair aditya- 
a pda|am, sarvair eva vidhasyate. — raiitin yu Aronyuku 1.2. 

Dvidba va esa atmanarh bibharty ayarii yaji prana yas casav adityah 
adia dvau va eta asya pan than a an tar" bahis ca. ahuralrenaitau 
Vyavartete. a^au va adityo bahiratma- anLaiStma p ran ah. a to 

ahiratmakya gatya ’ntaratmano’ numiyate gatih jty evarii hy Sha. 
f 1 a kascid vidvan apahatapapmST ksadhyakso'vadaiaraanSs 

dtinistha avittacaksuh so antaratmakya gatya bahiiatinano" numiyate 
ity evarii hy ana. atha ya eso J ntaraditye hiranmayah puruso yah 
pasyatiniam hiranyavasthat sa eso’ntare hrt-puskare evasrito’onam 
atti, — A faiiri 6.K 

atyaksa is mentioned in ChSndogya Up. 5.2.1, Tajttiriyaka Up 1.1- 
°itn 6.22 mentions upama but it cannot be definitely said whether 

1S mentioned as a source of knowledge •Saptavidheyarh tasyopania.’ 

Amhyarn anumanam ca piatyaksam api ca’gamam, 
ye hi samyak pariksante kutas tesam abuddhjta. 

Ranrayana 5.87.23, 

Pratyaksam ca’ numanarii ca sastram ca vividhagamam, 
trayaih suviditarh karyarh dharma-^uddhim abhipsata. 

Manu Smrti, 12.105. 

4 After MBH II. 5.1 (not included in the Critical Edition). 

5 Naiyayikah katharh brahi bhavisyanty an agate.— LA, p. 25, v. 23. 
katham hi sudhyate tarkah katharh tarkah pravartate — L A It, p. 24. 
v * i2, p. 33, v. 85, Cn. (1, leaf ll f Asiatic Society of Bengal’s iVtisi 
Orstanta-hetubhir yulctah siddhanto deiana katham. Ibid , p. 36 -Buddhist 
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8 
9 , 


Text Society Edition, Kitakasya vinasah svat tarkjkanam ayarh nayah, 
- f bid , Ch, X, leaf 1 43, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s MSS — as quoted in 
History of Indian Logic , p, 244 — S.C. Vidyabhusana. 

At ha va hen cuivvdie pannatte tarii jaha-paccakkhe ami mane uvame 
agame. at ha vg hen cauvvihe pannatte tarn jaha.-atthittaih attlii so 


heu, atthittam natthi so hen, natihittarii atthi so hen, natthittam natthi 
so hen. — Siiwidhga Sutra , 33 £. 

Compare ; 

Vaisesik a Sv tra 
sathyog K samavayu 
eknrihasamavnyi — 3. 1 ,9 
hhuto bhhtasya — 3 .14 3. 
hhutam ahhutasya — 3 442 
abhhtam bhutosya — 344 I 
karanahhuvat karyabhavah — K 2 K 


S that i ring a S ii t r a 
(l ) Vidhi vidhi 


(2) vidhi - n isedha 

(3) nisedha-vidhi 

(4) n isedha-n isedha 


Cauvvihe nae pannatte tarn jalia-ahanme aharana-taddese nharana- 
taddose uvannaso van aye* — Sthanahga Sutra, 338. 


See Chapter XII on 7 ark a. 


D vivid ham eva khalu sarvarii sac ca'sac ca; tasya caturvidha panksa— 
aptopade$ah, pratyaksam, anmnanam, vuktia ceti. — CS, Sutra~sthano y 


IK J 7. 


PratyaksaporvMii trividbam trikajam Ca’numiyate, 
vahnir nigudho dhnmena maithunam garbliadarsanaK 
evahi vyavasyarity atitam bi jat phalam anagaiam, 
tfrstva bijat phalam jat am ibarva sadisam bud hah. 
jala-karsana- bijartu-sanhyogat sasya-sambhavah, 
yukt ih sad-dhatusamyogad garb ban am sambhavas tat ha. 
mathva-manthana (— kajmanthana-samyogad agnisambhavah, 
yuktiyukta catuspadasampad vyadhKmbarhani, 
buddhih pasyatt ya bhavan bahukaranayogajan, 

yuktis tri-kala sa jfieya trivargah sadhyate yaya .— Ibid 21-25. Also — 
ata evatiumlyate — yat svakrtarh aparilirryam avinasi paurva-dehikam 
daiva-samjhaknm anubandhrkam karma, tasyaitat phalam; itas ca’nyad 
bhavisyatiti; phaJad bijam anurmyate, phalam ca bijat, — Ibid \ 3K 

Athanumanam— anumanam tarko yuktyapeksah, yatha — agnirh 
jaranasaktya, balam vyayamasaktya, Irotradmi sabdadigrahanenety 
evamadi,— CS,, Viwanasthana, 8,40. 

10 See Indian Logic and Atomism, pp, 86-87 (Oxford, 1921), Indian 
Logic in the Early Schools, p. 178— H. N. Randle (Oxford 1930) (Printed 
in India by the Government Press, Allahabad). 
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11 Visan. kakudman prantevaladhil, s as n a van iti gotve drsiam It dgam 
sparjas ca vSyoh. na ca drstanam sparja tty adrsta- lingo vityub. — VS. U. 

1 -8—10. Vayu-sannikarse pratyaksabhavad drsiarh lingam na vidyatc. 
samanyal odrslac ca’visesah. tasmtd agamikam — VS. II. 1-15— 17. See 
also VS. III. 1.1-19; III. 2.6-8 Asyedam ksryam kora M am samyogi 
vuodhi samavayi ceti laingikam. asyedam karyakaranasam hand has 
cavayavad bhavati.— VS. IX. 2.1-2. httur apadeso litigant pramanain 
karanam ity anarthantaram.— VS. IX. 2-4. 

12 Samyogi samavayi ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca. ksryam karyiintarasya. 
virodhy abhutarh bhotasya. bhatam abhmasya. bhftio bhatasya. — VS. 111. 
I. 13( text according to Uposkara) JTbv text according to Candrananoa is. 
samyogi samavayy ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca. karyam karyantarasya 

karanam karanantarasya. virodhy abhtjtarii bhotasya, bhutam abhutasya. 
abhutam abhutasya, bhatam bhutasya. — VS III. 1.8ft See Candrananda’s 
commentary and Sankara Mirra’s Upasknra on these sit 

13 Compare VS. II. 1.9-17 with VS. II, 2.4—8. That these passages expli- 
C| tly refer to each other is clear from III, 2.5, Both passages note that 

l he conclusion is not specific ( avi'sesa ) here. 

14 T ' 

st tu dvividham. drsiam samanyatodrstarh ca. tatra disturb prasiddha- 

sadhyayor atyantajatyabheJe’ numanam. yatha gavy eva sfisna- 
oiatram upalabhya de&mtare’pi sgsnamatradar^anad gavi pratipattih. 
Prasiddha-sadhyayor atyanta-jatibhede liriganuineyadharma-samnnya- 
nUv rttito ’numanam samanyatodrstarh. yatha karsaka-vunig-rajapurusanam 
ca pravrtteh phalavattvam upalabhya vartiasraminam api drsiam 
anuddi »y a pravartamanansm phalanumsnam iti.- PB.. pp. 

15 See NV., p. 48 . 

( a i Sainaayato-drslarh — vrajyapnrvakam anyatra drstasya’nyatra darsanam 
NR ta i th5 Ca ’dityasya tasmad asty apratyaksa’ py Sdityasya vrajyeti.— 

(^) Samanyato-drstam nama akarya-karambhutena yatra’vinabhavina 
visesanei a visesyamano dharmi gamy ate tat samanyato-drstam yatha 
balakaya salilanumanam. kalbam punar balakaya salilanumanam. yav^n 
asya deio balakaya’ jahadvrttitvena prasiddho bhavati tSvantam 
antarbhavya vrksadikam artham paksjkrtya salilavattvena sadhayati. — 
p. 7. See also NV., p. 48. 

(c) Samanyato-drstodsharanam bha$yak3rlyam duravabodham sesavad- 
udaharaoaotargatam ca, atra’pi karyena saviiur desantara-praptya tal- 
karanasya vrajyaya anumanat. na caitgvata ’nuinSnasya traividhyam 

bhavati, udaharanamatrasya , ’nantyena”nantyaprasaf>gat. tasmad 

Bhasyakaravyakhyanam arocayamSno Vartikaksro’nyatha vyakhyayo- 
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daharanantaram aha . . . . hefu-visisto hi dharmi gamakah, jijfiasita- 
dharma-visistas ca gainyah. yatha” huh, 

“sa eva cobhayatma’ yarii gamyo gamaka isyate, 
asiddhenaikadesena gainyah siddhena bodhakah” iti. 
avinabhavitvam svabhava-pratibaddhatvarh sarvesarn eva hetnnam 
samanyam tatra dharma-dharminor abhedavivaksaya hetureva samanyam 
uktah. siimanyena’vinabhavina hetuna laksitam drstam dharmirnpara anu- 
manam samjsnyato- drstam a nu man am. trtiyaya tasih. tadetat pnrvavac- 
chesavator api prapukam tatpada-sannidhangt gobaljvardanyayena 
te Parityajya’nyatra nivisate. tad id am uktam akaryakaranabhutenetl, 
udnharanam aha, yatha balakayeti. bhasyakariyam udgharanam 
upanyaysa”k?ipati, apare punar iti. — NVTT., pp. 175-176. 

^ Indian Logic in the Early Schools, pp. 1 52ff — H. N. Randle. 

IS Idan'i tu pnrise?asyodaharam nadaraniyam, vyatirekino hi narniintaram 
idarrt parisesa iti, esa punar anvaya-vyatirekl, dravya-karmanyatve sati 
sad^dyabliedasya sapakse rnpadau sattvad vipakse sainanyadav abhavat, 
tasmad atmatantratasadhanam icchadinarii parisesodsharanarii drasta- 
vyam.— NVTT., p. IS3. 

19 See '■Trividham Anwnanam or a Study in Nyaya-siitra, 1.1.5’ by A. B. 
Dhruva — Paper read at the First All India Oriental Conference, Poona, 
1919. It may be noted that the word nyaya is used in the sense of 
general proposition in the Rgveda Prntiiakhya — ‘nyayamisran apavaclan 
pratiyat' ( Pa tala l). 

20 Sad-visayam ca pratyaksam, sadasadvi?ayam canumanam. kasmat, 

traikalyagrahanat. trikiilayukta artha anumanena grhyante, bhavisyattty 
anumiyate bhavatiti cabhnd iti ca, asac ca khalv ntitam anagatarh ceti.-- 
NB., Compare Jayamaiigaln on Samkhya-karika, 5. 

2l. Maya puttani jaha nattham ju variant punaragayarii. 
ksi paccabhijanejja puppalirigena kenai. 

tam jaha-khattena va vannena va larhchanena va masena va tilaena va. 

— Anuyo gad vara Su., 144. 

22 The Buddhist logicians before Dipnaga also recognise such relations 
as the basis of inference (see JRAS, p. 466, July, 1929). 

23 Anumanarh trividham purvavat sesavat samanyato-drstarh ca. yathg 
sadangulim sapidakamordhanam balam disiva pa^cad bahusrutam 
Devadattam drstva sadariguli-smaranat so’yam iti porvavat. sesavat 
yaths, sagara-salilarii pitva tallavanarasam anubhaya sesam api salilarh 
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tulyam eva lavanam iti. etac chesavad anumanam. S3manyato-dr?tam 
yatha kascid gacchamstam detain prapnoti. gagane’pi soryacandramasau 
Purvasyaih disy uditau pascimayath ca stam gatau. tac-cestayam adrstayam 
apt tadgamanam anumiyate, etatsamanyato— drstam. — UH., pp. 13-14, 

24 (a) Trividbam it, anvayi vyatireki anvaya-vyatireki ceti. tatr anvaya- 
vyatireki vivaksita-tajjatiyopapattau vipaksavrttih yatha anityah sabdah 
•samaoya-viiesavattve saty asmadadibshyakaranapratyaksatvad ghatavad 
W. anvayi vivaksita-tajjatiyavrttitve sati vjpaksahino yatha sarvanityatva- 
Vad mam anityah sabdah krtakatvad iti. asya hi vipak§o nasti. yyatireki 
* Wftksitav yapaka tve sail sapaksabhave sali vipaksavrttih. yatha nedath 
iivaccharirarh niratmakam apranadimattvaprasangad iti. — NV., p. 46. 

(6) Svamate tv abhidheyo visesah prameyatvat samanyavat, 
pararaanvakasadayah kasyacit pratyaksah prameyatvad ghatavad ityadayo 
drastavyah. — NV IT., p. 173. 

(c) Atha va trividham iti lingasya prasiddha-sad-asandigdhataro 
aba. ‘Prasiddham iti pakse vyapakarii sad Iti sajatiye’sti, asandigham iti 
<saj5tiyavinabhavi.— NV., p. 49. 

25 Vividheoa prakarena itah prapto vitah, paksa-vyapakatve sati sapaksa- 

v y a pty3* vyapty a ca, tasmad any o’ vita iti.— NVTT., p. 282. See NV., 
123. 

26 See Appendix 7, p. 218, Vaisesika-Sutra with Candrsnanda’s commentary 
dambuvijayaji, GOS, 1961. 

Tad anumanam lirigaparvakam yatra Jingi anumiyate yatha dapdena 
yatih. liAgi-parvaka-ti ca yatra lingina 1 ingam anumiyate yatha drstvayatim 
asyedam tridandam iti — Gaudapada on SK., 5. 

28 ^ ee A PPendix 7, p. 215, Vaisesika Sutra with the commentary of 
’Candrananda — lambuvijayaji (GOS., 1961). 

29 1 a * 

ft nyat sam a nyalaksanam . so’numanasya visayah— NyB. 1,16-17; Tatra 

yortho dreiatvena j fiat ah, sa pratyaksena pravrtti-visaylkrtah . .yasn^d 

yasminnarthe pratyaksasya saksatkarivyaparo vikalpenapugamyate ,tasya 

.pradarsakarh pratyksarh, tasmad drsiataya jfiatah pratynksa-daisitah. 

anumanam tu linga-darsanan nijcinvat pravrttivisayam darsayati.. yatha. ca 

Pratyaksam pratibhasaraanarh niyatam artharii darsayati anumanam ca 

linga-sambaddharh niyatam arthath darsayati. ata ete niyatasyS^rthasya 

pradarsake. tena te pramSne. — NyBT. 1.1. See also Pramana-vnrttika 

-H. 1.755CT and Manorathamndini . 

20 'S5dhyavin5bhu,no , lingat sadbyaniAcayakam $mrtarn; 
anumanam tad abhrantam pramspatvat samaksavat. 

— Ny A, 5 ; sadhan at sadhy avi jflan am. — PMS , 3. 1 4, See a Is o Ny V.,, 2.170; 
Laghiyastraya, Ilff; TSIv., p. 107. st, 120; PM., 1-2.7, 
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31 Tatporvakam ity anena linga-linginoh sambandha-darsanam ca’bhi- 
sambadhyate, linga-linginoh sambaddhayor dariaoena iinga-smrtir 
abhisanibadhyate, Smrtya Imga-darsanena ea'pratyaksoYtho’nunuyate, — 
N,B, t 1 J ,5, 

32 Eke tavad va may anti linga-lingi-sambandha-smitir anumanam iti, 
itarair linga-lhigi-sambandha-darsanadibhir anugrhyamina, apare tu 
rtianyante linga-paramarso'numanam iti. vayarii tu pasyaraah, sarvam 
anumanam anumites tannantanyakatvat.pradbanopasarjanatavivaksayarii 

linga-paraniarsa iti nyayyam. kali punar atra nyayah 7 ananiarya- 
prat ipat tih, yasmal 1 iriga-param arsad aoantaraiii sesartha-pratipattir iti. 
tasmal linga-parSmarso nyHyya iti, smrtir na pradhanara. kirn karanam ? 
smrtyanantaram apratipatteh. na hi bhavati yatra dhoniam adraksarh 
tatra' gniin adraksaiii iti, etasyas ca smrter anantaram tasniad agnir iti 
sesarthagraha iti yirktam vaktura, tasmat smrtya nugrhito linga-paramarsO 5 - 
bhistartha-pratipadako bhavatiti. evam copanayasya’rthavatta. — NV M p*45. 

33 Vidfais tu yatra dhamas tatra agnir agnyabhave dhumo’pi na bhavatiti. 
evarn prasiddha-samayasya* sandigdha-dhnnia-darsanat sahacarya* 
nusmaranat tadanantaram agnyadhyavasayo bhavatiti, — PB,, p, 120, See 
also Nyaya-kandaii , p, 206 (Benares, 1895), 

34 See NV., pp. 50-51; NVTT., pp. 180-182. 

35 For details regarding the nature of the anumeya see also fi On the 

Fragments from Dirinaga 1 Tucci (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

of Great Britain and Ireland — April, 1928 ), Slv,, Anumanam 23-50* 
Kumarila raises also the question whether we infer hill as qualified 
by fire (‘The hill is fiery’), or we infer fire as qualified by the residency 
in the hill* Randle has treated the problem of proban dum very well 
tit his * Indian Logic in the Early Schools', Ch, IV, pp. 263-303. 

36 See NV., pp, 46,55-57; NVTT M pp, 178-379; Nynyamukha, p. 2; NyUya- 
pravesa , p. 1; NyB, 2,5-7. PB, S p. 100, 

37 Yady apy avinabhavah pahcasu catursu va rupe?u h'ngasya samapyata 

ity avinabhavenaiva sarvgni linga-ropani satigrhyante, tafhaptha 
prasiddha-sacchabdabhyam dvayoh sangrahe gobafivardanyayena 
tat parityajya vipaksa-vyati rekasatpratipaksat va’badh itavisayatvani 

sarigrhnati. atra’pi yathasambhavam caturnam panCanaih va ropanatfi 
linga-sambandhah, — NVTT M p, 178, 

,38 This is a veiy brief account of Uddyotakara's criticism of the Buddhist 
canon of hetu-trairupya expressed with the help of the restrictive particle 
'eva\ See NV., pp. 55.57, 
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39 Tad ayuktam, avinabhava-niyamaniscayad eva dosatrayapariharopapattelj* 
avingbhavo hy anyathanup&pannatvam. tac ca’siddbasva viruddhasya 
vyabhicgrino va na sambhavati. trairnpye tu saty apv avinabhavabhnvc 
hetor agamakatvadarsanat, yaths sa 4yamo Maitratanayatvat itara- 
Maitraputravad iti. — PM., 129, Vpti . 


40 The Buddhists save iheir position by regarding Time or Space as the 
subject ( paksa ) in which al! the conditions are present. See Pranuipa- 
varttika, with Karnagomin’s commentary; p. !1 also ffetubitidullka, p- 5 

41 This stanza is very popular with the Jaina writers; almost all the Jaina 
logicians quote it. Vidy5na n da has adopted it in his Promanapariksn 
( P- 7 2 — Jaina Siddhanta Prakasint Sarfistha. Calcutta ) w 'th a slight 
change so as to make this stanza refer to the five characteristics of a 
valid probans as recognised by the Naiyayikas. Some say that this 
stanza can be assigned to a tirthankara called Spnandharasvsmi- 
Others believe that a deity call Padmavati brought it from Simandhara- 
svgmi and gave it to Patrakesan Svatni. It appears that Patrakesan 
Svsmi was the originator of this stanza or that he was the first to refute 
the triple characteristic of a probans as recognised by the Buddhist 
logicians. Later Jaina logicians such as Vidyananda, prabhacandra, Va i 
Oevasuri, and others criticised, on the basis of this, the five-fold charac- 
teristics of a valid probans as recognised by the Naiyayikas. See Nydyava- 
rara ’ 22. Nysyavdt araszt ra-vartt-iko {Anumana, 43), SV., Tikn p. 372fT., SV. 
6 - 9 -l6.; NyV., 2.323.; TS1V., pp, 198 ff.; PK.M., pp. 3541T.; SVR., p, 521, 
P -M., Vrtti, 1.2.9. 


47 ' See Buddhist Logic, Vo). X. p. 277. 

43 - See NyBT., 3.36, 38. 

Tadbhava-hetubhavau hi drstanle tadavedinah, 
hyapyete vidusam vacyo hetur eva hi kevalah 
p V., 3;I6. 


45 * See Pms., 3.37-46; PM., 2.1, 5-10 

4 ^- See A. B. Dhruva’s paper on Trividham Anummam' read at the First 
Ail India Oriental Conference, Poona. 19 j 9. 

47 * Te u painna(l) vibbatti(2) hen(3) vibhattt(4) vivakkha(5) padiseho(6) 
d <ttbarato(7) asamka(8) tappadiseho(9) nigamanarh(lO) ca. 

Oasavaikaiika Niryukfi, 137. 


48. See Dasavoi, Nir. 137-148 and Haribhadra’s commentary 
1- Dharmah mangalam utkrs^am ( — pratij&a), 

2. Ibaiva jinamate (— pratijha-vibhakti); 
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3, Para me d bar mast Iiane sthitasya Surendradi-pujitatvat { 1 ' 

4, Ntrupadhayah jivanam avadhtna ye jivanti te eva c larjli 
sthitah ( — lietu-V(bhakti); 

5«. J i naVaeana-pr£.(J vista n api ivaiurSdin adharmarucin apt mangala-* 
b ii d dhya ju nub prunnnati( — pra tijfiS-v i b !i ak ty oh v i p a ' sa . )» 

5b. lha su:ai]) pnjyante yajfiayajino pi (— hetu-vibhukty o . vlp “ y* ' ’ 

6 a. Sutuvedaniyarh samyaktvam puriwedamohamyam asyamo < 

rati-niohanTya.ii urthakaradi-sambandhi subham nyuh s ubham nama 
subham gotrath dharma-phalam (-adyadvaya-vipaksaprat.sedha) 

6b. Yadi ajitendriySh sopadhayah vadhakSh te’pi nama ppjyaute tarh. 
agnir api sito bhavet (— dv.ttyadvaya-vipak^a praUse a), 

7. Yatbs arharitab, marga.gami nah samacittah sad lavo pi y a 

grhisu ughnantah esante vjsama5fl udaharanam; 

8. Yaiin apy uddisya kriyate paKah grhibhih, ttna u 

athava buddadayah api suranaOb ucyanto <^ a " ka > ; 

9. VarsiUrnani lasya pralisedh a h( v arsali na tasya ^ a skarfj 
vardhatc kite mrgakulSnam, evam grhmo pi na . sa ° . tu 

niivartsiyanti); buddslayab upacarena pujas ‘ 
paramfrrtliam ndhikrtya (-dis^ntavipaksa-pmi.se la ), na 

10. Tasraat suranarUnam pnjyatvat mangalam sa a 1 

(See Dasavai. Nir. 137ft). 

See NyB., 3.3-7; PM., 2. 1. 3-6. 

Sec Nv8ya*>Mklia-T ucci’s translmion, p. 21, also NyBT., 3.123. 

■ ™ svavarn va pratitam anumanasya 

Nimittaif. ca inmpam lmgam. w “ *"> P H svarnpari, 

nimittam bhavati parcaa v 5 prat,pad,tam a smat I ^ 

vvakhvevam tatpiatipadakas ca sabdah, tatia - P . 

vvakhvktami pral.psdakal, sabda iha vyskhyeyah. l.«t prat.padakam 

sabdam avaSyavaktavyaih dartayannanumadaSabdeDoklavan I carya 

paramSrthab — NvBT. 5 3,2, 

Paficavayavena vakyena svanifcittr thapratipsdanam P ar5tl ^ nur ^ nar “* 

— PB. p. 1 13, parSrthSnumSnarh tat paksadivacanatinak..m. i » 

trirupa-lingSkhyanam parartlianumanari). karane karyopacarat. y . 

3.1-2. 

53 See NM, Up. IN. 

■54 Upalambhnnupalambhanimittam vyaptijfianam tihafc. idam asmin saty eva 
bhavati asati tu na bliavaly eveti va. yatha’ gnav eva dhumas tadabhave 
na bhavaty eveti ca.-PMS., 3.U-I3; also PNTL., 3.7-8, PM., 1. 2.5-6; 
sahakramabhavinoli sahakramabtiavamyamo'vmabhavab. uhat 

tanniscayab.— PM,. 1.2,10-1]. See also TSIv., pp, 194-197 and SV„ 3.8. 
Hka. 


49 

50. 

51 
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Karyakaranabhavad va svabhsvad va niyamakat, 
avinabbSvaniyamo’ darsanan na na darsanat. 

— Pramana Varttika ., 3.30. 
anvaya-vyatirekad yo yasya dnto 1 nuvartakah, 
svabhavas tasya taddhetur ato bhinnan na sambhavah. 

— Ibid 3.37. See also NyB., 2.12ff; NVTT., P- 158. 

56 Evarh sarvatra desakalavinabhotam itarasya lingam. s^stre karyadi- 
grahanarn nidarsanartham krtam navadharanSrtham. kasmat, vyatireka- 
darsanat. tad yatha adhvaryur om siavayan vyavahitasya hotur lingam- 
candrodayah samudra-vrddheli kumudavikasasya ca, saradi jalaprasaoo^ 
gastyodayasyeti evaroadi tat sarvarh asyedam iti sambandha-matravacanat 
siddham.— PB, 103-104. 

57 Buddhist Logic, Vol. [, p. 268. 

58 See NVTT., 158 f f . 

Tatha ca rasat karygt tatkaranam rnpam anumStavyarh tasat 

tanumitad rapat karanat tatkaryam rasa-samanakalam rop^m 

anunagtavyarn, tatha ca karanat karyanumanam tsdStmya-tadutpattibbyWh 
anyad iti na’bhyani eva pratibandhasiddhih. laukikanarh caitad rasSd 
ri ^ anum ^ natI1 * na caite pisita-caksusab ksananam anyoqyabhedam 
a yavasyanti. na ca’nadhyavasyantah pravrttarupotpadanasamarthyam 
rasahetum mpam anumatum utsahante. na ca svalaksananurodhena 
lok ?yaSJIl ' nyath3kara0aril ynktarii panksya-karinSm atipatita- 

0 ^aryadgngn, tesam lattvanupapatteh. yatha” hub — 

siddhanugamamatram ca karturn yuktam panksakadi, 
na sarvalokasiddhasya lakfapena nivartanam” hi- 

Ta,niad y 0 V a sa va’ stu sambandhah, kevalam yasya’ sau svabhaviko 
niyatab sa eva gamako gamyas cetarah sarabandbiti yujyate. tatha hi 
dhumadinarh vahnyadi-sambandhah svabhavikah. na tu vahnyadioarii 
dhnmadibhih. te hi vina’pi dhomsdibhir upalabhyante, yada tv^ardrendha- 
^adi-satb band ham anubhavanti tadi dhnmadibhih saha sambadhyante. 
tasmad vahnyadinam ardrendhanadyupadhikrtab sambandho na 
svabhavikah, tato na niyatah, svabhgvikas tu dhumadinam vahnyadibhih 
sambandha u pad her anapalabhyamlnatvat kvacid vyabbicarasya darsaiiSd 
anupalabhyamanasya’pi kalpana’nupapatteb, ato niyatah sambandho 
numanahgam— NVTT., p. 165. 

I am indebted to the exposition of the concept of vySpti in ^ Mlpiariisa 
school in ‘A Primer of Indian Logic\ pp, 207- 2 1 I — K u PP USVam * Sastrt 
(Madras) 
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61 Bhnyodarsanagamya hi vyaptih sKninnyadharmayoh, 
jftayate bhedahanena kvacic ca’pi visefayoli. 
krttikodayam alaksya rohinyasattikjptivat, 

vyaptes ca drsyamgnaysb kascid dharmah prayojakah. 

— Slv. Anumana , 12-13. 

62 Uktalakfano hetur dviprakara upalabdhyanupalabdhibhyam bhidyamana- 
tvat. 49. upalabdher api dvaividhyam aviruddhopalabdhir viruddhopa- 
labdhisca. 62. tatra'viruddhopalabdhir vidhisiddhau sodha, 63. sadhyena’- 
viruddhanatfi vyapya-karya-karana-pnrvacarottaracara-sahacaranam upa- 
labdhih, 64. — P.MLT, Ilf. Akalanka also recog lises all these relations. 
— See Siddhivin isca yavrtti, 6.9-16. 

63 Sahakramabhiivinoh sahakramabhavaniyamo’vinabhavah, — PM.. 1,2-10; 
vyaRtir vyapakasya vyapye saii bhava eva vyapyasya v& tatraiva bhavah. 
— PM., 1.2.6, also — Sadhya’ vinabhavitvena niicito hetuh. sahakrama- 
bhavaniyamo’vinabh avah sahacarinoh vyapya-vyapakayos ca sahabhavfth. 
prirvottaracarinoh karya-karanayos ca kramabhavah. — PMS., 3. 1 5-1 S. 

64 N an u man am pram an am iti vadata lokayatikeoa’pratipannah sandigdho 
viparyasto va purusah katharii pratipadyeta ? na ca puru?antaragata 
ajftana-sandeha'Viparyayah jakyah arvagdrsa pratyakfena pratipattum 
napi inanantarena, anabhyupagarnar. anavadhrta’jnana-sarnsaya- 
viparyasas tu yarn kameit purusarh prati pravartamano’navadheyavacana' 
taya preksgvadbhir unmattavad upekfyate, tad anena’jfianadayah 
parapurusavartino’bhtprayabhedad vacanabhedad va ling ad anumatavyah, 
ity akamena’py anumanam pramanam abhyupeyam. — Vacaspati’s Tattva- 
kaumudi on Samkkya Karika. 5. 


CHAPTER II 


OTHER PRAM ANAS 


Western Philosophy generally recognises two souices o 
knowledge— perception and inference. But Indian Philosophy 
presents a variety of opinions in this matter. The various 
ptamanus (independent sources of valid cognition) recognised by 
the different schools are stated by Varadaraja in his Tarkika- 
taksa. Vhe Carvakas admit Perception pratyaksa ) alone; the 
Batiddhas and the Vaistsik is recognise Perception and Inference 
{anumanay, the Sarhkhyas recognise Verbal Testimony ( sabda ) 
besides these, and one school of Nyaya agrees with them in 
recognising only these three. ( Most of th^ Vedantins also 
a mit these three pramanas). Other schools of Nyaya add Com- 
parison or Analogy hipamana ) as a fourth source of knowledge. 

( 16 ^‘^hhakaras among the Miraamsakas recognise these four 
J^hh Implication or Presumption (arthapatti) as a f ifth; 
* e P l,r va-Mimamsakas and the (Kevaladvaitin) Vedantins 
a mit Non -apprehension or Negation ( anupalabdhi or ab.hava) 
as a sixth in addition to these. The Pauranikas add Inclusion 
sambhava ) and Tradition ( aitihya ) to these . 1 Gesture ( ce$ta ) 
a so is regarded as a distinct pramanu by some — the Tantrikas. 

Jaina logicians classify valid knowledge as pratyaksa 
(direct) and paroksa (indirect), all the empirical sources of 
nowledge '^eluding sense-perception and scriptural knowledge 
being included under the latter. Pratyaksa includes avadhi 
( intuition by the soul of all things having shape and form 
irrespective of consideration of space and time), manohpa} yaya 
(intuition of mental modes or of the objects in the thoughts of 
others), and kevala-jncma (omniscience). These three are regarded 
as pratyaksa (direct) as the soul perceives them directly, i.e. 
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independently of the sense-organs. Bui in order to keep pace 
w ith other logicians according to whom pratyaksa is sensuous 
knowledge and to form a common terminology for purposes 
°f discussion with the adherents of other schools, Jaina logi- 
cians felt the need to style knowledge emerging in association 
with the sense-organs also as pratyaksa (see Nandi Sutra 3-5; 
Anuyogadvdra, 144). Jinabhadra styles sensuous knowledge 
sajh vya vah am -pratyaksa (empirical perception) ( V isesdvasyaka- 
bhasya, 95; see also Pramdna-Mimdmsd 1.1.20). Paroksa, from 
this point of view, is said to be of five kinds — smrti (memory), 
prat yabhijna (recognition), tarka (argument confirming the rela- 
tion of invariable concomitance), anwnana (inference), agama 
(testimony) ( — see PMS 3.2; PM 1.2.2). Pratyabhijnd Is a very 
wide term and includes the upamdna of Brahmanical systems. 

The Sanskrit word ' jndna’ stands for all kinds of cogni- 
tions whether true or false; and the word 1 prama 1 is used to 
designate only a true cognition ( y at hart ha- jndna ) as distinct 
from a false one ( mithyd-jnana ), though it means much rrmre 
in the view of many schools of philosophy. Ordinarily when 
we use the word jndna . knowledge, it carries with it the feel- 
ing that it is right knowledge; so knowledge that proves 
wrong has to be designated distinctly as mithyd-jnana, false 
knowledge, and as a consequence of this distinction one has 
to designate knowledge that is true s samyag or yathdrtha 
jndna , true knowledge. Accordingly, the word jndna’ is used here 
to convey the idea of just cognition, ‘ samyag or yathdrtha 
jndna’ that >f true cognition or knowledge, and ‘ mithyd-jnana’ 
that of false cognition or knowledge. ‘Prama' signifies cognition 
having the two-fold characteristics of truth and novelty 
(yatharthatva or abddhitatva and anadhigatatva). We shall 
consider the different theories of truth and validity in a later 
chapter. It may be observed that most of the schools of Indian 
philosophy admit three types of truth — one empirically justi- 
fiable, a second philosophically justifiable and the third seeking 
consistency with intuition or revelation. 
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The Indian philosophers claim to establish their meta- 
physical categories on the strength of 1 heir pran.anas (ptameya- 
siddhih pramanaddhi-, pranianadhlna prameyci-vyovasthitih ) • 
Every school of philosophy, except that of the sceptics, has 
at the very outset stated the pramanas ( sources of valid 
knowledge) acceptable to it, within the framework of which 
it proposes to evolve and demonstrate its tenets. But ptamatia 
(valid knowledge and source of valid knowledge ) as an object 
of examination is itself a prameya (knowable), so the definition 
and criterion of reality arrived at would apply to it also. It 
would, therefore, be rash and hazardous to pass a general 
judgment on the question of the relation of metaphysics, or 
rather ontology, and epistemology. All that can be said is that 
the Indian thinkers have attempted a harmony and congruence 
between their epistemological and metaphysical views and 
theories The Buddhists, the Jainas, the Prabhakaras and ihe 
Vedantins accept that knowledge is self-manifest or self-lumi 
nous ( svaprakasa ) and one becomes aware of knowledge along 
with the object that is known. The idealistic Buddhists go ahead 
3hd argue out a case for identity of existence from simulta- 
neity of awareness. The Naiyayikas, on the o' her hand, hold 
that it is not a fact that knowledge carries with it its own 
awareness; it is only by an act of reflection or introspection 
^t a subsequent moment (anuvyavasayo, e g. ' I know the jar ), 
that we become aware of the knowledge of the jar. The Bhattas 
are of the view that knowledge is never immediately known 
either at the time when the object is known or at any sub- 
sequent moment of reflection. Knowledge is known through 
inference from the quality of knownness ( jnatcita ) that is found 
to exist in the object in such an experience as ' T he jar is 
krtbvvn ’. The question of the validity of knowledge whethei 
it is intrinsic or extrinsic — will be discussed later. 

Pratyaksa ( Perception ) — Modern logic generally Beats 
perception as a topic in psychology, but Indian logic treats it 
from the point of view of both its descriptive as we ^ as i ts 
normative aspects. In modern logic also in its inductive part, 
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,Jie v£i)idiiy of observation and experimentation plays a central 
role. Indian logic regards perception as the primary, and so 
an important, source of knowledge, and every school of philo- 
sophy has its own theory of perception which is thoroughly 
consistent with its metaphysical position. 

As regards the exact definition of pratyaksa there is a 
marked difference of opinion among the different schools of 
philosophy. We may broadly classify these views into three 
types : The large majority of views considers perception as 
knowledge arising out of the contact of sense with an object 
(' praif’ — to, before, near, and ‘aksci’, sense-organ). According 
to the Buddhists, perception is an unerring knowledge of the 
unique particular or unerroneolis knowledge, devoid of con- 
ceptualisation ( kalpanapodhani ab/irantam). The Prabhakaras," 
the Veda n tins and also a section of the Naiyayikas ( — see 
Tattva-cintamani — ) characterise perception as immediate 
knowledge ( saksat-pratltih ). ' ’ 

Vj ' ■ 

According to the Buddhistic view, the word ‘ pratyaksa ’ 
is strictly confined to the knowledge of the unique particular 
object ( svalaksana ) that is given directly through . the sense- 
organ. The name, class-character, etc. through which we 
generally interpret the particular or rather the situation should 
not be included in perception as they are supplied by our kalpana 
(imagination). The main objection against this view is that this 
perceptual knowledge is as good as a non-entity ( asatkalpa ) and 
cannot therefore be considered to be perception or even a 
piece of knowledge. Even the Buddhists regard it as a pramana 
only when it gives rise to vikalpa or conceptual knowledge, 
judgment Thus, this theory of perception is in complete har- 
mony with the peculiar metaphysics of the Buddhists according 
to which the unique momentary particulars alone are real. 
This view of perception gave a rude shock to the views of 
other schools and at least drew their attention to the fact of 
nirvika/pa pratyaksa (indeterminate perception) as preceding 
savikalpa pratyaksa ( determinate perception ). 
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Gautama, Kanada, Sahara, Kumarila and a great majority 
of thinkers agree that prcityaksa is knowledge derived from 
the contact of sense with an object ( indriyartha-sannikarsa- 
janyam ), though there maybe difference in their views as io 
how the sense-object contact is established and so on. J 

This view is considered to be unsatisfactory by a third 
class of thinkers, of whom Gatigesa, the Prabhakara school 
of Mimarhsakas and the Kevaladvaitins are the most prominent. 
Gangesa’s contention is that the definition of pratyaksa as 
knowledge obtained directly through the contact ol a sense 
with an object is too wide as this would apply even to the 
cases ol inference and memory, in both of which the mind, 
an internal sense-organ, is at work. Garigesa therefore detines 
Perception as immediate knowledge or negatively as knowledge 
that is not derived through the active agency of another 
knowledge ( jnanakaranakam jnanam ). The Prabhakara school 
also defines perception as immediate knowledge sdkscit 
pratuih pratyaksam. These thinkers, whatever their view, hold 
the activity of some sense-organ (external or internal) to be 
responsible for perception. But the Advaitins do not admit 
any necessary connection between perception and the activity 
°f the sense-organ. God has no sense-organs and yet has 
immediate knowledge of things. According to some Advaitins 
who do not consider mind to be a sense-organ, we have in 
internal perception (of pleasure, pain etc) another instance of 
hnrnediate knowledge independent of the the sense-activity, 
hey, therefore, define perception as immediate consciousness 3 
Jain logicians also agree when they define perception 
as clear or lucid ( spasla or visada) consciousness . 4 Initially they 
confined the word ‘pratyahsa to the knowledge acquired by 
the soul directly, without the aid of the senses. A special 
feature of the theory of perception among Indian logeians is 
the recognition of intuition or super-sensuous direct knowledge 
as a type of pratyaksa whether it be Jsvara pratyaksa {God s 
.intuition) or yogi=- pratyaksa (yogic perception). 
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Indian logic does not end merely with empirical experience 
and inlt-rer.ee based on it The Indian thinkers recognised 
(mubhava, or intuitional experience as a pramana in their 
scheme of pramana s along with sensuous empirical experience 
and the reasoning based on it. In the western systems of 
thought this type of knowledge has been excluded from logic 
and put into the category of revelation which is supposed to 
b e the source of religious truth. In the scheme of thought of 
the ancient thinkers of India both these aspects of the human 
nvind were somehow kept together even when they were aware 
°I the difference between these two types of experience and 
knowledge. It may be observed that the justification for 
finding a place for a gam a or sabda pramana lies in this, 
inasmuch as the scriptures are believed to be expressions of 
such intuitive expei ience, and therefore empirical experience 
and reasoned out inference are viewed in consistency with it. 

The Naiyayikas recognise three kinds of alaukika or 
extra-ordinary perception — samanya~hksana , jnana-laksana and 
yogi -pro ty ak set. (a) Samanya-laksana — We perceive not only a 
vyakti or individual, but also the universal (sdmanya) as 
characterising that particular individual, and this amounts to 
the perception of a f I dungs of that class possessing this class- 
characteristic. This accounts for the knowledge of vyapti 
'Universal concomitance) even though all the individuals of the 
tv\o classes are not perceived in the normal way. In perceiving 
a particular, we virtually perceive all individuals of that class, 
through the perceptual knowledge of the universal. The 
perceptual knowledge of the universal does the duty of sense- 
contact in causing the immediate knowledge of the things of 
that class, (b) Jnana-laksana explains the immediate knowledge 
of objects not presented to the sense-organs. For instance* 
on steirg a piece of sandal- wood at a distance, we feel that 
there is a piece of fiagiant sandal- wood t\en though we do 
not actually smell the ft a gr a nee. Our previous knowledge that 
sandal-word is fragrant, causes the presentation of the 
fragrance when the sandle-wood is presented to vision. This 
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jprevioTjs knowledge officiates there for sense ’Contact in causing 
'»he immediacy of the object 5 The perception of illusory 
objects also can be explained by this theory of jnctna—laksatta • 

1 1 ) The third kind of extra-ordinary perception is yogi- 
pratyaksa. The Naiyayikas and some other thinkers believe 
that through meditation and concentration a yogin can acquire 
the supernatural faculty of perceiving all things concealed, 
distant and infinitely small. 0 

In Indian philosophy two kinds or stages of perception 
tave generally been distinguished— nirvikalpa (indeterminate) 
dnd Sav ?kalpa (determinate). The Naiyayikas, * the Vaise^ikas, 
a nd the Mtmamsakas hold that when perception takes place, 
at the very first moment, we do not grasp the full object, 
characterised by quality, universal, relation, etc. but, we perceive 

* e Uncharacterised {nhprakaraka) object as it is by itself. So 

111 this, pumary stage, pratyaksa is to be regarded as nirvikalpa 
undifferentiated. When the undifferentiated sensum is 
1 e rentiated and constituents of it interrelated through the 
- r ‘ bu ‘ ,on of a universal, a quality, relation, etc. we have 
v at may be called savikalpa (differentiated or determinate) 
Peiception. The existence of nirvikalpa pratyaksa is not directly 
e xperienced, but can he logically proved to exist as a necessary 
Presupposition of our determinate perceptual knowledge of 
' e °hject. The determinate perceptual knowledge in which 
something is perceived as a jar or as of a black colour and 
s° on, implies that we ascribe to a presented fact the attributes, 
class-character jarness, colour, etc. Bui this attribution cannot 
place before the fact attributed is itself perceived. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that prior to the attribution of these, 
these must be perceived, and so prior to the determinate percep- 
tion of the jar we must have a nirvikalpa or an undifferentiated 
state of knowledge. The eon tent ion of the grammarians is 
that since language enters into the very texture of all kinds 

* There is reason to believe that the Naiyayias recognised this clear-cut 
distinction only when Vacaspati introduced it laking the clue (rowh^ 

preceptor Trlocana, (See NVTT. 1, j. 4 ) 
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knowledge without exception, all knowledge is determinate. 
The Mlmamsakas refuting this say that there does exist a 
Preliminary indeterminate knowledge in which neither any 
particularity nor any generality is perceived; the individual 
is then known alone ( Sloka-varitika — Pratyasa-sutra , 112) 
Parthasarathi Misra, clarifying this in his Sastra-dipika (p. 41) 
says that in the nirvikalpa stage, the object is nebulous 
{wugdha) and multiform (anekakara\ whereas in the savikalpa 
stage it becomes definite and presents only one form. The 
Buddhists not only admit t lie existence of ni rvikal pa prat yaks a , 
hut assert that it is the only kind of pratyaksa or direct 
knowledge that we really possess. In the succeeding stage of 
savikalpa jndna we supply from our mind or , imagination 
nan.e, universal etc., which should not therefore be mistaken 
either as existing in the object or as being immediately known. 
The Naiyayikas and others on the contrary maintain that 
the substance, qualities, universal, etc. are all present in 
the nirvikalpa stage as in the savikalpa , yet they appear 
discrete and isolated in the former, whereas they are inter- 
related in the substantive-qualifier (visesya- visescina) way in 
the latter. The Naiyayikas do not regard nirvikalpa pratyaksa 
us either premia or aprama; no error is possible in this stage 
us error results only from the wrong relation and wrong 
attribution of the content of knowledge, though the know- 
ledge of the things by themselves is right. The error lies not 
in the presentations concerned in the perception, but in the 
determination of one perception by another brought about by 
association. Dirinaga seems to have omitted the word ‘ abhranta ’ 
(non-erroneous) from the definition of pratyaksa on account 
ot this reason, whereas Dharmakirti and others hold that 
illusion can occur on account of objective factors such as 
defects in the sense organs, distance and the like and are not 
merely subjective and so include the term ‘ abhranta ’ again in 
the definition of pratyaksa (See Tattva-sahgraha, 1312-1314; 
also Panjilca , p. 394). 
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According to the Kevaiadvaitins. not only pre-judgment 
perception but also all identity judgments 1 This is that 
Devadatta, ‘That thou art’ (So’ yam Devadattah , Tat tvam asi) 
are nirvikalpa , though they can be expressed in language. 
According to Ramanuja, nirvikalpa pratyaksa is not determinate 
in character, but is perception of the very first object ol a 
class that one comes across, when it is not compared and 
classified with other objects of that class. The perceptual 
cognition of other things of the same class is determinate in 
character. According to the Jaina logicians, darsana is the 
indistinct cognition of th : mere existence (sattd) of a thing 
and is not regarded as a pramana Mali or perceptual knowledge 
is analysed into four stages — avagraha perception, which some- 
what corresponds to nirvikalpa pratyaksa), ilia (urge to know 
further), apaya (perceptual judgement) and dhctranct (retention 
°f the judgement which results after the object with its 

particulars is definitely ascertained, and is capable of rousing 
memory).’ 

The different schools of philosophy have put forth their 
own theories of error as welt as of truth. The anyathTikhydti 
°i the Naiyayikas (also the vipantakhyati of the Bhattas and 
tie^lainas), the akhyati of the Prabhakaras, the anirvacaniya- 
hyati of the Kevaiadvaitins, the atmakhydti of the Vijhana- 
vadins and the asatkhyati of the Madhyamikas are notable 
instances in point. 

According to the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas, when 
a P ece °f shell is wrongly cognised as silver, nothing N 
wrong with the object itself. There is again no error in the 
undifferentiated or indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa } of the object in which brightness, etc. are perceived 
in an undifferentiated way. But on account of certain defects 
m the sense-organs and the influence of memory, etc. the 
shell is cognised as silver in the savikalpa or differentiated 
or determinate perception. According to the modern Naiyayikas, 
the error lies not in the presentations concerned, but in the 
determination of one perception by another due to a jnana— 
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lakscinasarwikarsa ( cognitiona! contact) (with silver, for 
instance). This determination results in the cognition of an object 
as something other than what it is, anj hence the Nyaya 
theory is called anyntha-khyati. The Bhatta theory is called 
vipanta-khyati as according to the Bhattas, the attribute of 
one thing >s determined in respect of another due to some 
defect. For instance, the yellowness of bile is related to the 
shell and we have the erroneous perception of yellow shell. 
According to the vipantcikhyati of the Jain as. on account 
of defects in association with past impressions roused by 
similarity, the consciousness of silver (-to take an instance-) 
which has been apprehended in the past arises in respect of 
the object, nacre before the eyes The view of die Prabhakara 
Mimathsakas is that error results from the failure to distinguish 
between two peiceptions or between memory and perception 
or between two remembrances and the like, and hence their 
theory is called vivekakhyat i or akhyall The while shell, for 
instance, appears as yellow as a result of jaundice, the cognition 
being a blending of t he apprehension of shell without colour 
and that of the yellowness of the bile in the eye perceived 
without the substrate. It can be seen th it these theories of the 
realistic schools leave the reality of theactual objects concerned 
unafficied, whether they be nacre and silver, or shej' and 
yellow colour or the like. 

According to the anirvacaniya-khyati of the Kevaladvaiti.is, 
in an illusion e g, of silver in nacre, the nature of the nacre 
is obscured and an indefinable (anirvacanlya) silver is created 
by Avidya aided by the memory of silver, the dosa of the eyes 
and the like. It may be observed here that according to these 
philosophers, the indefinable world of appearance also is a 
creation of Avidya The Sautrantikas and the Vijnanavadins 
hold that the silver appears externally due to the vasana 
(residual impression or memory-trace) of silver which arises in a 
beginningless series being produced by an earlier idea of silver 
and that by an earlier vaijna due to a yet earlier idea and 
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so on. The idea cf silver is a result of a beginningless series 
of rat at as ard it is due to ti e latter that it appears to 
consciousness as if it were external An illusion is, therefore, 
not produced by the external object in contact with a sense- 
organ, but it is simply a projection of a subjective idea into 
the external world. This view is known as atmakhyciti because 
according to it the subjective idea is object i vised and taken 
for a n externa) thing The Madhya mi ka Bauddhas, on the 
other hand, hold the asatkhyati view that error consists in the 
manifestation of the non-existent (a sat >. The cognition of 

silver in nacre is erroneous because it manifests the non- 
existent silver. 

There are numerous such theories of error of the different 
schools of philosophical thought . 8 It rri-y again be observed that 
these schools have evolved their theories of error in complete 
consistency with their metaphysical views, so that the realistic 
standpoint or the idealistic one of the respective schools is 
Maintained intact even here. 

Most logicians aic agreed as to the result of perception, 
especially ordinary perception, though they may differ in 
respect of minor details connected with it In dialectics, an appeal 
to perception or confoimity with perceptual knowledge is 
generally accepted as one of the principles of critical 
examination, of course in respect of objects amenable to the 
senses. No argument ho vever strong should ordinarily contra- 
dict our perception or empirical experience; and no reasoning 
| s generally held to be valid unless it is corroborated by an 
illustration where the vyfipti (rule of invariable concomitance) 
'S found to hold true. 

Sabda tWord or Verbal Testimony) — All except^ the 
Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Vaisesikas recognise Sabda 
or Verbal Testimony, especially scriptural testimony as a 
distinct pramana (source of knowledge) Tne Vaisesikas and 
the Buddhists agree that the validity of sabda depends on the 
credibility of its author or speaker. Authoritative statement 
(apta-vacanci) even in the form of Veda and other scriptuial 
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texts depends on the credibility ol the author, viz ^God argues 
the Vaisisika-sutra l.l 3 (taJvacanad amnaya- pximo nyam). e 
Vaisesikci-sntra attempts to prove that the Veda is no 
apaitruseyci authorless) but has an authoi, viz. o . 
structure in the Veia presupposes intelligence ( u u ’ 
similarly words such as ‘gives’ presuppose inte lgence, , u 
over, the meaning of a statement isinleried on t e ® tren ® . 
the knowledge of the connection between word and m g 
or thing denoted. 0 As grid ha ra says. ' Word is an l " s _ I “j , 
of inferential knowledge b. cause it gives rise to n , 
of things by fore; of a universal connection, just as 
gives knowledge of (ire by force of the un.versal coonecuon 
between smoke and lire ( iabdo'numanwit 

pra.ipadak.dvad , p. 21 J) 1 he Val “| ^ S8y 

that on hearing a sentence the listener infers as follows. 

■ The words constituting this speech or statement must 

have been preceded by the 
t i.o n of things as intended by the speuKcr 

"“use thev are possessed of ^pectancy ^/c.^ 
consistency (yogyata) and contiguity (asattt) and co y 
intention of ihe speaker. 

The words of all statements possessing expectancy, etc 
and conveying the intention of the speaker are P rec ^ c * 
the knowledge of the mu, nal connection ot _th.og,« ^mtended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, jO*t ke the' 
of tt statement or specelt viz. ‘ Bring a J dr u c, ‘' 

if we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means 
of inference, .here is ns necessity, argue the Va, “?' kaa - ° 
.admitting a separate source of knowledge called sabda 

(veibal testimony). 

Bui i'\e relation between word and thing (the relation ot 
denote.- and denoted ) is different in character from the 
relation of conjunction, inherence, etc. on which inference sue 
as that from smoke to fire is grounded. The lelation between 
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word and thing denoted cannot be said to be an 

one because different words mean the same tiling in di eien 

» , * * i c ■Uji Afvss the S3^ v 

languages, and even in the language Oi the 
word in different districts me .ms different thiri-g s - Hence ti 
relation between word and thing is dot a. natura one 
( bhav ika-sambatidha), but is one depending on convention^ 
Moreover, the truth of a statement depends on the spea e 
or author who may or may not be reliable jiptci)- I hus, w le 
it is said that sabda is an inferential mark which gives know 
ledge of things through the force of vyapii or utii versa 
connection, it must be Understood to mean ' hat the connec 
tion depends on human convention (. sahketa ), and that word 
is an inferential mark only when spoken by a reliable pei son. 
But such qualifications are inevitable in almost every interen- 
!ial mark; for the smoke only when rising upwards in an 
unbroken connection wiih the ground, etc , can enable us to 
infer fire. The adding of such qualifications dWeS hot jpreVeht 
the case from being a case of inference as they are not 
wholly extraneous to ihe circumslances. The Buddhists also 
eontend that sabda is only a case of inference; we learn 
from experience the general rule that trustworthy persons 
statements are true, and we apply this rule to the case ot 
paiticular statements. 10 Those who accept the reality of the 
world hold th it words have some sort of invariable ( — may be; 
invisible ) relation with things. According to the Buddhists oiv. 
>he other hand, words are conventionally related to concepts* 
( v ^atpci) (not real things — unique pa< ticular^), and in the case 
apta persons, these concepts centre round some, or are 
supei imposed upon, facts, and thus words indirectly acquaint 
us with facts. The Jaina philosophers like the Naiyayikas ar ’ 
oi the opinion that as soon as we hear the word, the know- 
ledge of the thing is generated, this knowledge being valid 
or the knowledge of things as they are, if the speaker is an 
apta. Words enable us to know not only the intention ol 
the speaker but the things also. Prabhacandra re utes at length 
the view that verbal testimony is a case of inference, ( See 
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Hy-riyaknmudacandra p. 5 HtY) Tlu Prabhakara !VUmam-tkas, 
Perhaps under Buddhist influence, reduce ordinary cases oft 
Verbal testimony to inference, though not so the testimony/ 
of the apciuruseya (authorfess) Veda (See Prakar ana-pan cika . 

Pf> 14-16). ‘ , . r 

The MimSfhsakas are of the opinion that the re ation o 
Word and meaning or thing denoted is an eternal one an 
consequently Word has an intrinsic validity of its own. ore 

Over, the Vedic word is apanruseya, does not emerge rom 
any author or speaker, but is bf gifiningless. so its credibi ity 
do£& not at all depend on the credibility of any extraneous 
factor. In fact ibe Mimamsakas ; nitiated the view ot intrinsic 
validity of knowledge mainly for the sake of sabda prama r a 
In their attempt to" justify the authority o^ the Veda, 
ancient thinkers raised various problems which can be stud ted 
for their own importance, independently of that of tie e . 

* — i.he problems of language as the verbal symbol of thought, 
words, meanings, relation of word and meaning. ^ ’ m P or _ 
of propositions, the source and ultimacy of the va 1 ® 

knowledge, the principles of textual inteipretation an t ' y 
the claim of verbal testimony to be an independeni source ot 
knowledge (pramaaa) Other schools which hold that pramanya 
has to be ascertained extrinsically, nevertheless admit pramanas 
if these give information about facts, otherwise even perception 
could not be admitted as an independent prama na. for when 
the validity of perception is doubted.it has to he established 
through inference Sabda can be itgaided an indefen enf 
prama na t.s much as perception or inference. There are many 
cases where words are the only source of our knowledge. 

Modern Western Philosophy, feels sick -.t the very idea 
of having to accept anything on the auihority ot the testimony 
of others and so very few modern western philosophers l.el 
inclined to devote any serious attention to the problem of 
veibal testimony. But Montague has bestowed some atten’ion 
on this neglected topic. To a certain extent his view lesembles 
that of the Naiyayikas. For he thinks that though the validity 
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of lesiirm ny can be uliimaicly csiabl^bed only by sonic 
other means, id a testimony -hat is open to free and 
honest stud) n mains as legiiirnatc u source of knowledge 
any other , 11 Man has a tendency to believe in t! c truth 
of what he hears unless there is a special cause for doubt or 
misbelief . 13 Man. moreover, has not the time and energy 
to. verify everything for himself, so all pro ress wou’d be 
stopped if the testimony of others were not at all heeded. 
-Again veibal testimony especi illy scriptural testimony) is the 
l only source of knowledge in the case of aiwdriya, supersensuous 
things, and sciiptural testimony is retied on as it is believed 
to be backed by intuitive experience not within til'* reach of 
'Ordinal y persons 


ft has been made a point of damaging criticism that in 
.most of Indian Philosophy reasoning is subservieni to scriptural 
testimony and not fiee. In fact the very name of philosophy 
ls denied to Indian thought. In actual practice however, we 
nd that the anc'ent thinkers have mostly re oried to reasoning 
ln ^.exposition of the tenets of their systems and in refuting 
Dval views. Moreover, we . find that th ; banc texts remaining 
e same a number of schools with diverse views have arisen 
“i the caie of the Vedanta or Utiara Mimamsa. This could 
a PPen only if the different chinkeis bad reasoned out their 
V'ews more or less independently of the Vedanta texts. These 
conclusions must have, in their view, support in the respective 
scriptural texts became they believe- that the truth of 
reason cannot be fundamentally different from the intuitive 
5 ruth expressed in ihe scriptures To prove this they used all 
t ieir exegetic and dialectic skill n> interpret :he scriptural 
texts in consonance with the truths more or less independently 
J rasped by them. Moreover in debates and discussions, 
dialecticians- especially those adhering to different schools of 
thought whose scriptural texis were not acceptable to one 
another — relied mostly on reasoning to p ove their position and 
refute the opponent’s. This suffices to show that even though 
according to some schools only such reasoning was to beadmitetd 
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as was not contradictory tr» the scriptural word ( agamavirodhi - 
tarka) this Hid net actually come n the way of the tree develop- 
ment of rational thought The Indian thinkers integrated diflerent 
kinds of experiences both empirical and intuitive and, correlated 
the different t\pes of knowledge derivable fiom them 

Upamana ( Comparison or Analogy ' According to the 
Nyaya - ?Tnra 1.1. n < p rasidd/u :—sddharmyd t scidhyasadhanani 
upamonam ), u pa man a is the establishing of what is to be 
established from a known resemblance or fiom resemblance 
to a known thing. This definition is not very cleat for thus 
up a man a could not be clearly distinguished from amunana 
which also is a process of proving the probandum from like- 
ness to a known thing. 14 The classical account of upamana 
is as follows A townman is told by a forester, "Yutha gout 
tat ha go v ay a Id' (A gavaya is like a cow) He goes to a forest, 
sees a creature resembling a cow and realises that this is the 
ci ea tu re called a gavaya According to Vatsyayana, the out 
come of ibis process { upamana- phata or upamiti ) is the 
cognition of the name as applying to this thing. The instrument 
of cognition or the upamana here is the knowledge expresse 
in the formula ■ yatha gauh tat ha gavayah’; but according to 
others it is the perceived resemblance of the creature now 
present to a cow, assisted by the memory of the information 
previously leceived that a gavaya is like a cow. The cognition 
between designation and thing designated ( samjnd-samjni - 
sambandha) is arrived at by means of this upamana. This may 
secin trivial. But Vatsyayana’s examples show that the know- 
ledge of the name carries a good deal more with ii. Knowing 
that the herb called mudgaparni, bean-leaf is like a bean, a 
person finds a herb like a bean, realises that this is the tiling 
to which the name ‘ bean-leaf’ is given and plucks it for 
medicinal puiposes. 19 1 lie recognition ol ihe object possessing 
certain properties is the important thing, not a mere knowledge 
ol names So understood, upamiti is a result of importance, 
and this kind of indirect identification of hitherto unseen object’s 
plays no small part in the growth of knowledge. 
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In the opinion of PniSdMapada, knowledge of likeness 
as an instiurr.ent ol \aiid ct^niiicn is i oihing but crc< ^' e 
testimony ( apta-vacana ). But since Prasastapada reduces testi 
mony 10 inference, this means that he has reduced upamana 
to unumana. The Buddhists also reduce upamana to perception 
or testimony, which latter is according to them only a case 
of inference. The author of the Nyaya- sutra has in his 
examination of upamana (2.l.44~lb; attempted to refute the 
view that upamana is only atiumana; whereas we infer the 
existence of fire which is not present to sense, we apprehen 
hy upamana that a thing present to sense is a gavaya. 

According to the Mlmamsakas (-See Sabara-bliasya 1.1. 3-). 
upamana gives rise to a cognition in ie<pect of an object not m 
contact with sense. The sight of the gavaya gives i ise to remcin- 
biance of the cow, upamana makes us apprehend the similarity 
°f the object which is picsent <t*.g. gavaya ) to an object which 
is not present v e g. cow), but which is called up by memory. 
^ certain person who has seen his own cow at home goes 
to a forest and sees a gavaya and forms the perceptual judge- 


mtnt, ‘This gavaya is like my cow’. He passes thence to 
another judgement ‘My cow is like this gavaya'. which is 
upamiti, the former judgement being tire upamana . The 
Kevaladvaitins' conception of upamana, is the same as that of the 
Mlmamsakas. 10 The judgement ‘My cow is like this gavaya 
being derived through t he mediation of the knowledge. ‘This 
gavaya is like my ‘cow’ cannot be classed under prat yak sa as 
if is not immediate knowledge, por is it a case of inference 
as we do not find in the piocess leading to this knowledge 
any trace of syllogistic reasoning and hence the Mlmamsakas 
and ICevaladvaiuns give it a different name upamana r. 
£ridhara says that this is only a case of memory. 17 Vacaspati ^ 
contention in his Tattva-Kawmuh on Samkhya-karika , 5 is that 
upamana can be subsumed under perception because the cow s 
similarity to the gavaya is not something different from the 
gavaya’s similarity to the cow which latter is an object o 


perception. 
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Arthcipaui (Assumption or Implication) — According to the 
classical account of it, arthcipaui consists in finding a supposition 
which reconciles an apparent contradiction. The two stock 
examples are : — (a) You have information that Caitra is alive, 
hut you do not find him in his house. From this you draw 
the implication that lie is out. (b) You are told of one 
Devadatta who is stout and does not eat by day; you draw 
out of this statement the implication that he eats by night 
The former is given as an illustration of drs (art ha pa tti 
(implication from experienced facts), the latter as an illustration 
of srutarthapatti ; implication from words). 1S Srutarthapatti 
literally means the assumption of something in order to explain 
a fact known through testimony. According to the Vedanta- 
paribhasa, it is two-fold according as it concerns the supposition 
of a verbal expression ( abhidhana ) or of a thing meant 
(■ abhihita ). The first is illustrated when, for instance, on being 
asked 'to shut 1 we supply the word 'door 1 in order to explain 
the sense with reference to that context, finding it otherwise 
inexplicable. The second is illustrated when on being told by 
the Veda that by performing the Jyotistoma sacrifice one can 
go to heaven, we assume that tire sacrifice must give rise to 
some lasting unseen force ( apUrva ) without which a momentary 
sacrifice cannot be the cause of a life in heaven. 

This does not seem to have been tire only account of 
arthcipaui current in the early schools ( — see NS., 2. 2.1-6 and 
Bhdsya). Vatsyayana explains art ha pa tti as another thing which 
follows as an implication of the thing that is stated ( abhidhiya • 
mcine' r the yo'nyo’rthah prasajyate — NB., 2.2.1). For instance, 
what is implied in the statement that when there are no clouds 
it does not rain, is that it rains when there are clouds (that 
is to say, clouds must be there when it rains). This means 
that the fact cognised through implication is that the 
production of the effect, rain, is limited to the existence of 
the cause, clouds. Vatsyayana further characterises this process 
as apprehending from opposition what is not stated {anabhi- 
1-57 
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hitasya’ rthasya pratyanlkahhaxad grahanam — NB-, 2.2.2). From 
the statement that in the absence of the cause, the cflect is 
not produced, we arrive by implication at what is related to 
this as its opposite, viz. the effect is produced in the presence 
of the cause, for from a negative comes the opposed at I ii mative 
(NB, 2.2.4). Faddegon suggests that arthapatti originally was 
a notion due to the exigencies of exegesis. Where a liteia 
explanation of the text was not possible, one had to go bac 
(apadyate) to the meaning or intention of the speaker (artha)- 
Arthapatti thus signified reading between the lines. Later on, 
arthapatti got a wider meaning, only the srutartha patti was a 
remnant of the old use of the term ”. 19 Vatsyayana does not 
draw the distinction between drsijarthapatti and srutarthapatli 
but Sahara (or before him the Vrttikara) and others do. 

Those who do not recognise arthapatti as a distinct 
pramana include it in inference. The Naiyayika tradition makes 
arthapatti a case of kevala-vyatireki anumdna (purely negative 
inference), the form being : “Devadatta eats by night, because 
be is stout without eating by day; those who do not eat by 
n *Sbt are not stout-without-eating-by-day, like so and so 
who eats neither by day nor by night and is thin; not so 
Devadatta.” 

fhe Advaitins on the other hand argue that all cases 
01 v yatireki anumana can be and should be considered as 
of arthapatti . When Prasastapada calls srut arthapatti 
(' ei >al implication) ‘anumit anumana* what he means is simply 
thi- that verbal testimony ( sruta ) is itself (on his showing) 
inf snce, and the facts derived by implication fiom words 
a tr rived at inferential ly, so the implication g ot from such 

- is inference from the inferred. 20 

fhe Mimamsakas’ contention is that arthapatti cannot be 
treated as a case of anumana. In anumana we know the mark 
or she probans ( litiga ) first and ascertain the probandum 
{sadhya) through that afterwards. If arthapatti were an inference 
what would be the litiga or probans ? In the above-mentioned 
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instance, neither mere absence from home nor the rn ere 
of his being alive can be a lingo for interring that : * e i* on , 
but the fact of his absence from home relate w * _ , . _ 

his being alive is the lingo from which the fact o ,s ' fV 
out can be inferred. But we find that the corre ation o . 

two facts is not possible without the assumption a 

out, for until this alternative conies to the mm , eing - 
and absence from home appear incompatible. bat IS 
knowledge of the probans presupposes the now e,-, 
the sadhya and nothing remains to be proved by t e in et " * 

Hence the attempt to reduce orthapatti to in erence , 

being vitiated by a petitio principii. 81 Another arg 
to prove the distinctness of orthapatti is that in a ^ ^ 

arthdpatti we have the oniivyavasaya ( intiospec i » t j 
suppose or assume* ( kalpoyami , arthapayatni) an 
infer’ ( anuminorni ) as in the case of infeience. . ^ 

Sambhava (Inclusion) Vatsyayana says in h of the 
2.2.1 -2 that what is called sambhava is the graspi g 
existence of another thing as a result o graS . p t 
existence of a thing which is its 
exist without it. 32 For instance, we apprehend 

of an aS, aka (a weight wine, is a and “of a prastha 

apprehending the existence of a drotia , ana 

(.which is a quarter of an ad h aka) Irom appre en _ 

existence of an adhaka Vaisyayana includes sam ^ 

in inference, as a quantity and its constituents ~'”® ehension 

by the relation of invariable concomitance, ll * e pp _ 

of the constituent ( samudayin ) by means o 

(samudaya) is inclusion and this is just inter . 

seems to have originated as a case of arithmetica or 

matical reasoning and was not further generalised. 

Aitihya ( Tradition ) — Vaisyayana characterises 
having no assigned author because it has been han e ^ c ^ 
through a succession of pronouncements as They say 
ho cur ity a n irdista -prayak trkam pravada-pdramporyam aiti iyam 

— NB., 2.2.1,), e.g. They say ^ spirit resides here.’ The reason 
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for distinguishing it from sabda appears to be that aitihya 
has no assignable author, though it must have originated at 
some time from some one, whereas sabda is somebody’s word 
or is regarded as apauruseya ( not owing its origin to any 
author, or beginningless ), The Nyaya-sutra ( 2.2 2 ) subsumes 
aitihya under sabda and Prasastapada says that aitihya when 
true is nothing but aptavacana (credible testimony); and, as 
Sridhara adds, when false, the question whether it is a pramatta 
(source of valid cognition) does not arise at all. 04 

Cesta (Gesture) — Gestures also can give rise to cognition 
and so are regarded as a distinct pramatta by the Tantrikas. 
Prasastapada holds that cesta as a supposed pramatta is really 
inference. Since we find that cognition is produced by the 
gesture of a person whose expressive actions arc known to 
us, this is nothing but a case of inference. That is to say, it 
is not the gesture as such that produces the knowledge, but 
our knowledge of what the person means by his gestures. The 
knowledge conveyed by the gesture, therefore, depends on the 
connection between the gesture and the person’s intention; 
this is a case of vyapti and the cognition is therefore inference 
as it is arrived at on the strength of vyapti, 26 Cesta, it may 
e observed, is similar to sabda in that like the latter it is 
rooted in the convention ( sahketa ) as to the significance of 
particular gestures which serve as symbols Inference on the 

ril^; r^ dn< Lil S £ ase ^ °« a mark ^ litiga ) which has a natural 
relation with the probandum. 

Patisesa (Elimination) which some Mimamsa authorities 
ma e a separate pramana is plainly a case of inference. The 
esavat anumana recognised by the Nyaya-sutra, it may be 
observed, is based on elimination. 

Abhava (Non-existence) or Anupalabdhi (Non -apprehension) — 
s andle says, it is clear from the discussion in the Nyaya - 
sutra, 2.2,7-12 that the investigation of the nature of non- 
existence ( abhava ) arose out of a dialectical difficulty — How 
can we know that which is not ? or How can we assert that 
anything is not ? It is the problem of bow a negative judgment 
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is possible. 81 ' To account for this a distinct pramana , viz. 
abhava (non-existence) or amipalabdhi (non-apprehension) is 
recognised by the Mimamsakas and the Kevaladvaitins. It is 
confirmed by a tarkci (hypothetical reasoning) of the form, 
“ the thing were present it would be apprehended. ” 

The Nyaya-sutra, 2.2.2 denies that abhava is a distinct 
pramana on the ground lhat it is inferential in character. 
Neither the author of the Nyaya-sutra nor Vatsyayana explains 
how we know that a thing is not. Instead Vatsyayana shows 
that given the knowledge that something is not we can utilise 
this knowledge as a means of apprehending that something 
else is, and when abhava is in this sense a pramana it is 
simply an inferential process. Abhava as a pramana depends 
on opposition; an opposition being established in the form 
‘where this is, that does not occur’, we infer through the non- 
occurrence of the effect the existence of something which 
cou n te ract s the ca u se ( karanasya pratibandhakam ) . 3 7 Pras asta- 
pada is of the. same view except that he identifies abhava 
with inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, whereas 
Vatsyayana identifies it with inference from absence of effect 
to presence of a counteracting cause. 

Sridhara enters into a long dialectical discussion with 
regard to this problem of which we may note here a few 
important points. He argues that even those who assert that. 
abhava is a distinct pramana have to qualify their assertion 
by adding that the thing thus cognised as absent must be 
such a thing as is capable of being perceived if present and 
that the conditions leading to perception must be present. But 
this introduces an inferential element into the apprehension 
of non-existence, the probans being the fact that the thing is 
not perceived and the major premise the universal concomi- 
tance of the non-perception of an object capable of being 
perceived (yogyanupalambha) and its non-existence ( jneya • 
bhava) s 8 A number of difficulties are connected with the 
recognition of abhava or anupalabdhi as a distinct pramana 
this pramana being primarily admitted for the cognition of 
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abhava, negation or non-existence of a thing. The Buddhists 
also admit inference from the reason, anupalabdhi or non- 
apprehension of a thing 

The Prabbakaras maintain that non-existence has no reality 
apart from that of an existent thing. The non-existence of jar 
is therefore nothing over and above the existence of the bare 
locus i.e. ground, unoccupied by any other thing. The Samkbyas 
also hold that of the many transforma*ions ( parinama ) of the 
locus, the one that is devoid of any superstratum is identical 
with the non-existence of the jar on the ground (see Tattva- 
kaumudi on Samkhya Karika, 5). The Jaina thinkers are of 
the same view. Thus according to the Prabhakaras, the 
Samkhyas and the Jainas, the non-existence of a thing is 
nothing more than the existence of the bare locus, and so the 
judgement of non-existence of the type in question can be 
easily said to be derived through perception. The difficulty 
as how non-existence can become the object of perception 
does not arise at all, because perception of the non-existence 
°1 the jar is equivalent to the perception of the bare ground 
which is certainly an object of perception. According to the 
Naiyayikas also, non-existence is an object of perception but 
in a different way. According to them, the non-existence of 
a thing in a particular locus is not identical with the locus, 
but is its visesana (qualifier), for we say that the ground is 
characterised by the non-existence of a jar. Hence it is proper 
to suppose that the non-existence of the jar is perceived 
through the perception of the ground, just as its attributes 
colour, etc. are perceived. The Naiyayikas admit a special 
kind of sense-object contact (sannikarsa) and call it visesati'.td. 
We need not enter into further details. 

The Bhattas and the Kevaladvaitins, on the other hand, 
maintain that non-existence (abhava) is not identical with its 
locus, but is something additional to it. 29 Tf the non existence 
of jar on the ground be the same as the existence of the 
bare ground, we should perceive the non existence of the jar 
even while it is there on the ground, becaqse it cannot be 
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said that the ground as such is not perceived while the jar 
is on it. Again, if perception of the bare locus led to the 
knowledge of the non-existence, there could not arise the 
knowledge of the non-existence of jar on the ground, while there 
was another thing, e.g. a cloth on it. And since there may be 
simultaneous non-existences of many things in the same locus, 
we should apprehend all of them every time that we perceive 
the locus, but this is not what is observed. Moreover, it 
happens very often that we become aware of the non-existence 
of a thing in a locus long after the locus itself is perceived. 
How could this be possible if the perception of non-existence 
consisted simply in the perception of the locus ? Therefore, 
it cannot be held that the knowledge of non-existence of a 
thing means nothing more than the knowledge of the bare 
locus, and perception of the locus cannot by itself amount 
to the perception of the non-existence present in it. Nor is 
the Nyaya view tenable, since it cannot be understood how 
non-existence can be related either with its locus or with 
sense, as the relation of samyoga or samavaya is possible only 
between two existent entities. Therefore, non-existence is not 
perceptible through the sense-organs. 

It cannot also be maintained that non-existence can be 
inferred from the knowledge of some mark or litiga that is 
invariably connected with it, for when non-existence itself is 
not ascertained how can connection of something else with 
it be ascertained ? Therefore, non-existence or abhava can be 
known through a unique means of knowledge ( pramana ) called 
anupalabdhi (non-apprehension). Sahara says that the absence 
of other means of knowledge is itself a means of the knowledge 
of the non-existence of things not presented to sense {abhavo'pi 
pramdnabhdvo ndstlty asyci rth asya satmikrs tasya — Sahara Bhasya 
1.1.5, ). Kumarila and Parthasarathi Misra clarify this by 
saying that if a thing be such that while it exists, its existence 
can be revealed through any of the five pramanas, and if still 
there is no apprehension of the thing, then this non-apprehension 
( anupalabdhi ) of the thing is proof ( pramana ) of the non- 
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existence { abhava ) of the thing. All non-apprehension cannot 

lead to the knowledge of the non-existence of tilings, tor then 
non-apprehension of a jar in a dark room should lead us to 
say that it is not there. Only the non-apprehension ot an 
object capable of being apprehended in the circumstances 
can enable us to know its nonexistence. All the tour kinds 
of abhavas— viz, pragabhava (prior non-existence), pradhvamsa- 
bhava ( posterior non-existence ), anyonycibhava ( mutual non- 
existence or negation, i.e. difference of things ) and atyantabhava 
( absolute non-existence ) — can be known by means o 

anupalabdhi. 


A question connected with anupalabclhi which is not 
sufficiently discussed is : Does anupalabdhi enable us to know 
the absence of only that thing the existence of which could be 
perceived if it were present ? Or does it acquaint us with the 
absence of a thing the existence of which, if present, could 
be known by any of the positive sources of knowledge ? That 
is to say, does anupalabdhi mean non-perception or does it 
mean non-cognition in general ? 80 The FCevaladvaitins, one 
can almost certainly say, mean by anupalabdhi ‘ non-perception . 
But the same cannot be said with confidence of the Bhatta 
Mimaihsakas, whose statements can be interpreted to mean 
that there can be five different kinds of anupalabdhi according 
as it is absence of perception or inference or testimony or 
upamana or arthapatti, though we do not find any precise 
statement of this five-fold division in any of the important 
works of the Bhatia school. Now it is understandable that 
the non-perception of a thing can acquaint us with its absence, 
but it it difficult to understand how the absence of inference, 
testimony, etc. can lead to the knowledge of the absence of a 
thing. The conditions necessary for inference, for instance, being 
present, there will be inference, whereas if the conditions are 
not available there will not be inference. But this alone wil 
not give as any knowledge of the non-existence of the pro 
bandum e.g. fire. At the most there may be a doubt— as much 
about the non-existence of fire as about its existence Thus, 
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though theoretically there can be as many kinds of non- 
cognition as there are of cognition, the only kind of non- 
cognition that can yield knowledge about the non-existence of 
a thing is non-perception, and therefore as a pramana non- 
cognitiori is practically equivalent to non-perception. 

Smrti ( memory ), pratyabhijna ( recognition ) and tarka 
(hypothetical reasoning) — The Jaina logicians, as said above, 
regard smrti , pratyabhijna and tarka as independent pramanas 
(sources of valid knowledge). Their contention is that processes 
which are indispensable in the acquisition of a piece of valid 
knowledge of the inferential kind — and in a way also in the 
acquisition of perceptual knowledge, for memory and recognition 
do help us in the forming of a perceptual judgment — cannot 
be denied the status of an instrument of valid knowledge. 
As Hemacandra says, smrti (memory) is brought about by the 
revival of past impressions and is expressed in the form 4 That 
was such and such an object \ Memory is a case of valid 
knowledge as can be seen from the fact that we succeed in 
finding out at a later occasion what we had kept somewhere 
at an earlier occasion. Memory cannot be said to be devoid 
of an object for the earlier experienced object is its object 
also, and its own object is manifested in memory as in any 
other type of valid knowledge; without memory, inference 
would become an impossibility since it does not arise unless 
vyapti is recalled . 81 Smrti, as we have seen, is not regarded 
as valid knowledge by most of the other schools, and it is 
not regarded as an independent pramana by any other school 
as it yields no new knowledge and the object is not present. 

Pratyabhijna. (recognition) is brought about by perception 
and memory and it takes joint cognizance of two objects in 
the form 4 This is that ‘This is like that’, This is unlike that’, 

1 This is the counter-entity of that’ — i.e. by linking the two. 
Those who posit upamana as a pramana which cognises similarity 
would have to posit another pramana for cognising dissimilarity, 
etc. whereas pratyabhijna alone can comprehend all these . 88 
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Thus pratyabhijnci has a wide scope in Jaina logic. The other 
logicians excepting the Buddhists, regard recognition as 
perceptual arid as a piece of valid knowledge, but it is not 
generally regarded as an independent source of valid knowledge. 

A separate chapter has been devoted to tarka. 

Debates are carried on with the help of arguments based 
on pramanas and on the strength of pram anas and tarka, the 
latter facilitating the operation of the pramanas by pointing 
at an undesirable contingency that would arise if a particular 
position were not accepted. 1 have dwell at length on anutnana 
and, tarka (which is not generally recognised as a pramana) 
as ‘these are more intimately connected with the texture 
of dialectic, and have treated other pramanas very briefly as 
much has been written on the pramanas in works on Indian 
logic. An attempt has been made to lay stress on certain points 
which seemed to deserve special attention in the hope that 
thisiWould go some way in bringing about an inclination to 
appreciate some of the pramanas { notably yogi-pratyaksa or 
anubhava and sabda) in the true spirit in which they were 
meant.to.be appreciated and evaluated. The exposition, it may 
have been observed, is consequently not always proportional 
to the. importance of the different pramanas . On ihe whole, 
perception, inference and testimony are the three major 
ptamangs in Indian logic and dialectic, and the others can 
without much difficulty be very well subsumed under one or 
the other of these. 


NOTES 

w . ; 

1 Pratyaksam ekam Carvskah Kanada-Sugatau punah, 
anumanam ca tac cat ha Samkhyah sabda m ca te api. 
Nyayaikadesino py evam upamanam ca kecana, 
arthapattya sahaitani calvary aha Prabhakarah. 

abhava-saslbany etani Bhaua Vedantinas tat ha, 
Sambhavaitihyayuktani tani Pauranika jaguh. 

— TR , p. 56 <7 cd-10 ab). 
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2 For dctmls see Indian Logic in the Early Schools, pp. 77-146 — H. N. 
Randle, Indian Psychology — Perception— Sinha, The Six Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 31-128 — D. M. Datta. I am extremely indebted to these works. 

3 See Vedanta- paribhdsa, Prat yak so. 

4 Vi sad ah (samyag-arthanirnayah) pratyaksam. — PM., 1.1.13. 

5 See Bhsss-pariccheda . 64-65. 

6 Sec my article on ‘Problem of Omniscience' published in Brahnta-Vidyn 
(Adyar), 1962. 

7 See my paper on ‘Nirvikalpa Pratyaksa' read at the All India Oriental 
Conference, Srmagara (1961). 

8 See ‘Avidyti — A Problem of Truth and Reality (section on 'Avidys in Logic 1 ) 
(G u j a rut University, Ahmed a bad). 

9 Sabdadinam apy anumane’nlarbhavah samana-vidhitval. yathg pra- 
siddha-samayasya'sandigdha - lingad arshin * prasiddhyanusmaranabhyam 
atlndriye’rthe bhavaty anumanam evam sabdadibhyo’piti. sruti-smrti- 
laksano’ py amnsyo vaktr-pramSnyapeksah tadvacansd amnayapramanyam 
(VS 1.1.3) lingac ca’nityo buddliipflrva vakyakrtir vede (VS. 6.1-1) 
buddhiparvo dadatir (VS. 6.1 .3) ity uktatvat — PB., 213; also NK on it, 
PP- 213 ff (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 1895). 

10 See NV. t pp. 60-61, NVTT, pp. 204 ff where Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
state the objection raised by Diniiiiga and refute it. See also PV., 
Svarthanitmana-pariccheda, pp. 71 ff, 102; TvS, 1515-1520. 

11 Ways of Knowing, p. 49 — Montague. 

* * * 

12 * s We accept on trust nine- tenths of what we are told to be true, Man 
is a suggestible animal and tends to believe what is said to him unless 
he has positive reason for doubting the honesty or competence of his 
informant ”, — The Ways of Knowing’ (Chapter on Authoritarianism) 
~ Montague, 

13 See c Avidya — A Problem of Truth and Reality * — Chapter on ‘The 
Possibility of Valid Knowledge’ — E, A, Solomon (Gujarat University), 

14 Cf, Udaharana-sSdtaarmyat s ad hy a-s ad h a n a rh betuh,— N3- I A 34 ‘The 
Reason (second member of the syllogism) is the proving of wbaf is to 
be proved from likeness to an example’, 

15- NB 5 U.6. 
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16 Gavay a-ni stha-go-sadrsy a- jfiana m karanani, go-nii>Ui.i-guva\a 

jfianarh phalam,— Vedanta- paribhnsz (upamWa). 

17 Ye’pi Sabarasvamisisya anubhutasya go-pindasya _ vane = dVdy ..- nam 
smrtyarudhayam gavi mad.ya gaur ancna sadrilti sSrapya-jAanam 

upamanam acaksate tad api smaranam eva.. NK«, p. 

18 See NK., p. 222. 

19 Vai'sesika System, p, 478, foot-note — Faddegon (Amsterdam, 

20 Darsanartbad arthapattir virodhy eva iravanad anumitanumaQ 
PB., p. 223 and NK., pp. 723-225 on it. 

21 Sastrodipika, p. 78. 

22 Sambhavo namS’vinabhavino’rthasya sattagrahanad anyasja 

grahanatn.— NB., 2.2.1. 

23 Avinabhavavrttya ca sambaddhayob samudaya-samudayinoh samuday 
tarasya grahanam sambhavah. tad apy anumanam eva. NB., 2.2. 
also PB. and NK., p, 225. 

24 PB. and NK., p. 230. 

25 Prasiddhabhinayasya cesiaya pratipattidarsanat tad apy anumanam 

PB., p. 220; see also NK. on it. 

26 Indian Logic in the Early Schools, pp. 328— H. N. Randle. 

27 Asmin satidam nopapadyate iti virodhitve prasiddhe karyanutpaltya 
kSranasya pratibandhakam anumiyate. — NB. 2.2,2* 

28 Abhavo py anumanam eva yathotpannarii karyarh karana-sadbhave 
Hngan%evam anutpannam karyam karanasadbhave lingam* — PB,* p, 225< 

Yo py abhavam prarnanam tcchati tasya’pi na jfVananutpadSniatr&t 
prameyabh a va jfianarh svarupa-viprakrsiasya’pi vastuno’bhavapratitipra- 
sangat, kith tu jftanakaranesu satsu jn^na-yogyasya vastuno jfianaout-i 
pa do bhavavagama-nimittam* na cayogyanupa]ambbad yogyanupa** 
lambhasya ka£cit svaropato vi&eso abhavasya niratisayatvat, teoa nayarrn 
svasaktyaivendriyavadbodhakah, kim tu yog> anupalambho jfieyabbavam 
na vyabhicarati ayogyanupalambhas tu vyabhicarati saty api jfieye tasya 
sambhavad, etavata vi^esena yogyanupalambbah pratipadako naparah* 
evarii saty abhavo Itngam eva syad avinabhavagrahana sapeksa-. 
tvat tadanapeksatve tu avigesena tasyabbavasya’ bbava-bodhakatvam 
iti durnivaranaprasangah— NK., pp, 215-226, Compare the Buddhist 
inference from anupalabdhL 

29 See Shkavdrttika and Sftstradipikn* pp, 83 ff on abhdva; also Vedanta 
paribhdsd on abhava . 
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30 D. M. Dalta has raised this question and tackled it in a satisfactory 
manner in his * The Six Ways of Knowing' % pp. 180 ff, to which the 
reader is referred. His analysis of fine points in logic is very subtle. 

31 Vasanodbodha-hetuka tad itySkara smrtih, — PM. 1.2.3. See also Vrtti 
on it, 

32 Darsana-smarana-sambhavarh tad evedam tat-sadrsam tad-vilaksanam 
tat-pratiyogityndi sankalanam. — PM. 1.2.4. Yesarii tu sHdrsya-visayam 
upamanakhyam pramangntaram tesarii vailaksanyadi-visayam pramana- 
ntaram anusajyeta. . . , — Vrtti on the above. 


CHAPTER 12 


TARKA (HYPOTHETICAL REASONING) AND SOME 
PRINCIPLES OF DIALECTICAL CRITICISM 


The problem of paramount importance which logic has 
to face is that of the knowledge of vyapti ( the universal 
concomitance between the middle term and the major term ) 
as the validity of the conclusion of an inference ultimately 
depends on the validity of the knowledge of vyapti- We have 
seen how difficult, nay well-nigh impossible, it is to determine 
the vyapti which is universal in its reference. Indian logic has 
tried to solve this problem with the help of tarka (hypothetical 
reasoning) which not only corroborates the knowledge of the 
invariable concomitance between the middle term and the 
m ^jor term but also serves to facilitate the conclusion of an 
m e reDce , a matter Q f f actj tarka facilitates the operation 
° all pramanas (sources of knowledge) by eliminating doubt 
and lllus contributing to the apprehension of truth. 


Apart from its technical sense, 4 tarka ' has in Indian 
philosophy the meaning of reasoning or rational thinking 
ln § e ^ e ral It is found in this sense in the literature of the 
pr Q-darsanika period as well as in that of the darsanika 
period. But it cannot be definitely asserted whether tarka 
as distinct from anumana was known in the pre-ddrsanika 
period. We have many a reference to tarka as serving to 
give a rational or logical exposition of scriptural passages 
and also to it as endangering the authority of the sciipture. 
But it is difficult to say that tarka is here meant to be 
different from reasoning or logic in general. In the c araka 
Samhita, as we saw in the Chapter on Valid Reasoning, we 
have a brief exposition of yukti , In the Sptrasthana, 11, 
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a Ptopadesa ( assertions of a reliable person ), perception, 
inference and yukti (cogitation) are mentioned as means of 
investigation into the truth or falsity of things. Yukti is that 
cognition which observes or cognises things produced by an 
aggregate of causal factors; it pertains to things of all the three 
times. For instance, from the causal aggregate of water, ploughed 
earth, seed, season there is the production of corn; (he aggregate 
°f the six (Hiatus gives rise to foetus; the full causal apparatus 
being present, fire is ignited: there being the complete aggregate 
of the four factors ( viz. physician, medicine, nurse, patient), 
disease is expelled. The Car aka Samhita gives the illustration 
of the examination of the problem of rebirth by means of 
apt opadesa, prat yaks a , a nit man a and yukti . One sees that 
children of the same parents are unlike each other in respect 
of complexion, figure, temperament, etc., and a newly born 
child without being taught knows how to smile, suck the 
mother's breast and so on. From this one infers that one's 
karma (force of action) cannot be exhausted unless it has 
yielded its fruit: the action of a previous life passes on to 
a future life and it is termed daiva ‘destiny’; the difference 
of complexion etc is on account of the karma of a previous 
life; what one does in this life will yield its fruit in a future 
life; the seed is inferred from the fruit and the fruit from the 
seed; thus from the experience of the present life one can 
infer the actions of a past life and from the actions in this 
life one can infer what sort of experiences one would have 
in a future life. The yukti is as follows : 

The foetus arises from the aggregate of six dha tus (including 
the sentient principle); activity arises jointly from the doer and 
the instruments; it is only the act that is done that yields fruit 
and not what is not done; a sprout cannot arise from a non- 
seed; the fruit is in accordance with the act done; a seed can- 
not yield quite a different fruit . 1 Thus it is established that 
the present soul is one with that in the previous life; other- 
wise absurdities would arise. 

Santaraksita has refuted yukti r recognised as a separate 
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pramana by Caraka (See Tattvasarigraha , 1692ff); according ^ 
him, Caraka regards it as distinct from anuniana inasmuc 
no drstanta (example) is given in yukti. As can dl. ^ 

the above instance, it tries to establish acts of a previous^^ 
as the cause of the experiences of this life. It i=> a ^ e 

on cause-effect relationship. Inference argues directly ton 

cause to the effect and vice versa; whereas yukti is P ro ° n JP n 
reasoning pointing out the absurdity that arises if t' ie re a 
of cause-effect is not accepted or is wrongly accepted etwee 
the phenomena. In the early period of logical deyeloprnen^ 
reasoning was mostly based on cause-effect relationship- ur 1 
in the Vimana-sthana , 8.40, anuniana is described as tar 
(reasoning) requiring the help of yukti ( anunidnam tar \° 
yuktyapeksah). Thus, yukti in the Caraka Samhitd can be sai 
to correspond to tarka of the Nyaya-sutra and other WOT 
on logic, which helps the conclusion arrived at by * n eience 
and the like by showing the absurdity that follows from no 
accepting it. In the works on logic, tarka signifi es reasoning 
by the method of reductio ad absurdum. 


Tarka ( hypothetical reasoning ) is defined in th e Ajaja 
sutra, as an act of deliberation or really a dialectical act whic 
is meant for the determination of truth by adducing logica 
grounds in favour of one of the alternative possibilities when 
the reality is not known in its proper character (avijnatatattve rt e 

kuranopapattitah tattva-jriandrtham uhas tarkah - — 

When two contradictory alternatives present themselves before 
us as equally possible with regard to a thing the mind 
oscillates between them whether the thing could be this or 
that. The consideration of reasons in support of one oi the 
alternatives helps to dispel the doubt by eliminating one 
the alternatives. 3 For instance, there is a doubt whether the 


* The term ‘ knranopapattitah' in the sutra means ‘ pramSnopapattita^ 
upapatti meaning sambhava, possibility. The sense is that a person 
argues thus: As proofs are possible in support of this conclusion wit 
regard to the thing it should be so. Thus tarka only h e lp s 
the superior strength of one of the two competing alternatives. 
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knower or the soul has an origin or not The argument that 
dispels one of the alternatives is that if it does not have an 
°rigin, it can enjoy the fruits of its own actions and both 
metempsychosis and emancipation can be possible as each succeed 
mg one is the cause of each preceding one in the chain of misery, 
birth, activity, defect, ignorance, and each preceding one is 
removed on the removal of each succeeding one; whereas if the 
soul were to have an origin, these two would not be possible. 
As soon as born the soul would be connected with body, 
sense-organs, intellect, sensations, and these would not be the 
fruit of its own actions; and after having come into existence 
it would perish, so it would not enjoy the fruits of its actions 
whether it be non-existent or destroyed. So one soul would 
not be connected with a number of bodies nor would it ever 
be completely disconnected from a body — which is absurd. 
Thus this argument supports the alternative that a soul has 
no origin. Such an intellectual act ( liha ) is called tarka. 

Tarka, according to the Nyaya school, is notan independent 
source of knowledge; it allows or confirms one of the two 
possible alternatives but it cannot determine by itself that 
a particular thing has of two contradictory characters one 
and not the other. It dispels one of the two alternatives and 
then the relevant pramana — perception, inference or the like — 
proceeds undisturbed to determine the true nature of the 
object . 3 Tarka assents to one of the alternatives, as for 
example, the soul should be beginningless. The assent cannot 
by itself be called * true cognition ’ ( tattva-jnanam ) as it is 
devoid of the certainty of the conviction which is characteristic 
of every true cognition; it is not in the form ‘ This is so % 
or * This must be so but only in the form * should be so 7 
( e.g. ‘ The soul should be beginningless’); thus it. assents to a 
conclusion which is arrived at by pramanas. The pramanas 
come to apprehend the thing after it has been duly examined 
by tarka which thus is of use in bringing about the true 
cognition (tattvajnanartham)* . 
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Uddyotakara answers several objections against the sep.ir.ue 
treatment of tarka. Some hold that tarka does nor in any 
way differ from doubt ( samsaya ) and definite conclusion 

and S ° S * 10U ^ no1 have been separately mentioned 
, y°takara answers this by saying that these persons have 
een misled by the statement that tarka applies to things 
w ose real character is not well known ( avijnata-tattva ). They 
or get t at. the cogniiion of the nature of samsaya (doubt) is 
ncertain, Is it so or so?’; and the cognition of the nature 
nirnaya (definite conclusion; is definite or certain : * It must 
n - th ° ’ W erea ’ 4 l£ *rka, giving rise to a cognition whic i is 
virtue f t n nor Certa in, is distinct from samsaya by 

with that de8re P - 0SS f b ' lily ° f Pr °° fs and yet ' S n0 ‘ endowed 
there is S . “ °‘ Cert ainty as is found in nirnaya, since 

nirnavn 0 Ovation of special details in it as there is in 

wavers betCeT^ 0 ^ 0 ‘ S a cognition in which the niind 
to the same " ° a ternat ‘ ves both being claimants to iruth 

or tarka is 6Xtent anc ^ the alternatives remain unresolved Uha 
logical grounds r ° CeSS ° f lhougln which > on the strength of 
the acceptance S of^ lniS 31 ,eso ^ 1 * 11 ^ lbe alternatives and making 
also to set asid- 1°^ poss ‘ b * e This same argument serves 
only a form of * 6 V * 6w tbose wh° hold that tarka is 
beiDg only so m anun ‘^ na — he/a, tarka, nyaya and anvlksci 
define tarkci names anumana itself. Other logicians 

(corroborative at . inference which depends on yukti 
contrary conclusion ^ ^ ^ ,rm absurcb, y of the 

p. 142). * These • anuni ® n m yuktyapeksarh tarkah — NV., 

' Yukti ’ is the same tbat tai fia different from anumana. 
so what the assertion 8 'Possibility of proof’ (, karanopapatti ), 
cognition dependin'^ ° f tllese prop!e means is that tarka is 

involves a difference 8 ° n posSibiiit y of proof, so that this 

the Naiyayikas call tak^ on,y What they term 
of proof ’, then" j t I-n L If ' yuktV does not mean ‘possibility 

11 nave to be explained as to what 

* Compare Caraka-samhiia ■», a ?■ . . 

Mutrtvnnob-rnh' < !/■ aennition of anumana : anwmnam larko 

yuktyapeksah (- Vmtanasth ana, 8 . 40 ). 
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'apeksa' (depen Jence) signifies, that is to say, what it is upon 
which inference depends in the bringing about of the cognition 
of its object. If it is urged that what is meant is that inference 
depends upon other pramcLnas , then it will have to be explained 
in what way inference is helped by sense-perception ( pratyaksa ) 
and 'erbal testimony (agama) If they help inference by having 
the same object as it, then what would tarka be? There 
would be a combination of the three pramanas. As a matter 
of fact, the notion * it should be ’, which emerges from tarka, 
must be due to a cause totally different from that of the 
definite cognition brought about by inference, because it is 
entirely different in character, just as perceptual cognition is 
different from inferential cognition. 

It may also be urged that tarka is inference Ollly because 
like inference it depends upon the recognition of the relation 
between the litiga (mark, probans) and that to which it belongs 
(li tight, paksa, subject). This is not correct as tarka does not 
depend on the recognition of the relation between the probans 
and its substratum, since neither is known in the case of 
tarka. Where both the probans and the subject (paksa) in 
which it subsists are known we have inference; on the other 
hand where the only thing that is known is the subject (paksa) 
and not the probans we have tarka, so it is not proper to 
say that tarka depends upon the recognition of the relation 
between the probans and the subject . 5 We may take an 
illustration ; ‘ (f the soul were a product, its metempsychosis 
and emancipation would not be possible ’ — this is an instance of 
tarka ( hypothetical reasoning). On the other hand, a negative 
(vya/ireki ) inference to which tarka is held to be reduced is 
in the form, ‘The living body cannot be without a soul as if 
it were so it would not have the vital functions'. In this latter, 
we fully recognise the relation between the living body and 
the presence of vital functions; but in the former we do not 
recognise any such relation between the soul and the character 
of being a product which in fact does not belong to it, but 
is only superimposed on it for the time being just for the 
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sake of argument; and thus there is nothing that could bring to 
the mind the relation between the probans and the subject . 0 
Secondly, inference functions only after the character subsisting 
in the subject has been cognised, whereas tarka operates even 
after the cognition of characters belonging to things other 
than the subject ‘There should be a human agent here, because 
ere we find horses being driven' is an instance in point : 
t e character cognised is that of * being driven ’ which does 
not subsist in the subject ‘the human agent', so that here we 
ave an intellectual act ( aha ) which serves the sole purpose 
precluding the possibility of the thing being for instance, a 
ere post, and proceeds on the basis of the cognition of a 
aracter belonging to something other than the subject . 7 

conti 1 Ca ? seen fr° m above that the problems which 
till mU i t0 en ^ age minds of logicians and dialecticians 
ater date were discussed even in the time 


Uddyotakara if / u, ^ Uil5ea even in ine 01 

thf» H!ff ’ 1 not e arher. Uddyotakara discusses at length 
he difference between tarka 


and anumana, and also why tarka 


not given the t ^ 

school Th sl atus of a distinct pramana in the Nyaya 

on logic be^ P . rob * ems are discussed elaborately in later works 

Vac ° nSm8 l ° the schools of philosophical thought . 0 

and Uddyotakara* h C ° m ^ ete a ^ reement with all that Vatsyayana 
indicates that aVe Sa ^' the same he stresses that tarka 
and by the method ^ *** C tW ° alternat ' ves * s logically impossible 
the possible truth °^. e hmination the remainin'? alternative is 
contribution of t l aspect of elimination being the true 
ad absurdum. Tarka ° P rocee ds by the method of reductio 

of two conflict’ ° ° Perates on} y when there is doubt on account 

as claimants to truth 
logically possible C ° nclude at the very outset that both are not: 
against one of the^t then by P ut ting forward considerations,. 

shown to be loeicali ^^^ 68 enables 118 t0 reject what is 
then automatically ac^r ^termination of truth is 

ZlZ\T n0 ° bstru ^ by the doubt arising from the . 

wo conflicting alternatives. Thus the function 
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and contribution of tcirka arc of a negative character; it helps 
the rejection of the false alternative and this contributes 
towards the determination of truth . 9 

Udayana agrees with Vacaspati that tarka serves to 
eliminate the opposite issue by demonstrating the absurd 
consequences which follow from the opponent’s position. It 
is by virtue of this that it is mentioned along with pramiana 
as fit to be employed in debates. To take an example, 
a sceptic questions the efficiency of water to quench thirst. 
To prove that his position is wrong, Udayana says, one would 
resort to t arka . If water did not quench thirst no one would 
drink water when thirsty. But we find that people drink water 
to quench thirst and the thirst of all such persons is quenched. 
Here the reductio ad absurdum indicates that the doubt or 
denial would entail the rejection of a universal practice, an 
admitted truth. Another variety of it consists in one's having 
to admit what is contradicted by an accredited pramana. 
Thus if the opponent argues that drinking water causes a 
burning sensation, the absurdity of the position can be shown 
by an actual experiment. One can drink water and be satisfied 
that it does not cause a burning sensation. The position of 
the opponent is thus rendered invalid by the necessity of 
having to admit a fact contradicted by valid cognition. Tarka 
can thus be of two types according as it enforces the rejection 
of an admitted truth or the admission of an absurdity . 10 

According to Vacaspati, tarka serves to eliminate doubt 
and thus removes the obstacle coming in the way of the 
operation of the relevant pramana. Udayana differs here 
His contention is that doubt can be removed by crucial 
evidence alone which tarka cannot provide. In the case of the 
doubt about the existence or non-existence of fire on the hill 
which has smoke, the doubt is removed by the knowledge of fire 
through the knowledge of the presence of smoke as concomi- 
tant with fire; or in the case of the doubt whether a thing 
is a man or a post, the doubt can be removed by the per- 
ception of the peculiar features of one (viz. man) of the two. 
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What tarka does is to remove the desire for the knowledge 
of the opposing alternative ( viz. non-existcncc of fire and 
existence of post in the above instances ) and not doubt. A 
wan wavering between desire for two things cannot do any- 
thing till his desire for orte of the things is banished by the 
realisation of an undesired result that would follow from it. 
For instance, a friend warns a hungry man who is about to 
start eating that the food is poisoned and h- would die if 
be paitook of it. This warning can be logically expressed 
thus : * |f you tbkc this fo( , dj you wj(1 dje _ • The warning 

serves to dispel the hungry man’s desire for the consumption 
° tbe f°od under consideration by indicating the undesirable 
consequences that would follow. 1 1 Similarly the actual 
k<-uevement ° f tarka ' S the removal of the desire for the 
doub edSe ° f thC opposite a| iernative. though removal of 
defi * may CnSUe aS a remote re sult achieved directly by the 
'tt knowled ^ e accruing from the relevant pramana . 

. Us acc °rding to Udayana the procedure is as follows . 
'infer ^ smoke issuin § from a hill. He would naturally 
'he has is flre and lhe smoke is due to it Meanwhile 

foetwee 3 d ° Ubt regardin 8 ,he relation of universal concomitance 
smoke m Sm °u ke and . ,ire ’ ,he d °ubt being in the form that 
doubt , be possible even in the absence of fire. This 
his aid°Th rUCtS lhC C ° UrSe ° f in fe fence Here tarka comes to 
and sin . ^ man argUes that if smoke is not an effect of fire 
the sm ^ U 1S n0t known to be an effect of anything else, 
ditv T\ C Wou,d . be an uncaused effect -which is an absur- 
belief • le / ea!,sation of this absurdity removes the desire for 
fire u hreless smoke - And the inference that the hill has 
acco PlaCC undisturbed and removes doubt. 13 Thus, 

kn rdmg to Udayana, doubt is always dispelled by definite 
owJedge which accrues from the relevant pramana, and tarka 

,S eni Ploy ed i 0 it nt\e the cesiie for an enquiiy into a false 
possibility is 

We way comment here that though (Jdayana's line of 
thinking may be very subtle, that of Vacaspati that tarka 
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eliminates doubt is more readily understandable and accep 
able. Vacaspati found a larger following in this respect 
Udayana among the later logicians. 

Though tarka enables one to reject a false conclusion, i 
is not regarded as a form of inference or as an in epen 
source of knowledge ( pramana ) by the Nyaya ^choo ut y 
as an instrument of negative value in that u 
the absurdity of the opposite alternative, and has no 
bearing upon the determination of the truth ofa^tnng (V 
situation, which is determined by an accredit ed P rafna ^ a ‘ 
process of reasoning in tarka consists in the u*- 
untenable proposition (an istaprasanga) from a certain post ton 
This untenable proposition is a deduction from a ypn itsis 
in the sense that it follows from it according to a genera ru e. 
T arka y in fact, satisfies the formal cor dilions of in eren 
based upon the necessary concomitance between the opponen $ 
position, which serves as the ground (apadaka)> an t ie a sur 
issue which follows as a consequence (apadya). Suppose someone 
doubts whether fire is present on the hill where smo e 1S ' 

ed This doubt is removed by tarka as follows : ( er& 

fire, the smoke also would not be there; (but smo e is ae 
perceived; therefore there must he lire); this is equiva en o 
‘There should be absence of smoke in the event o 0* e ■ ecause 
of) there being absence of fire: wherever there is a stnce o 
fire there should be absence of smoke..’. To t a ® £ \ n °, e T 
illustration, ‘If water did not allay thirst no one wou rm i 
for the purpose’ is equivalent to “Water should not e run 
because of its not allaying thirst; wherever there ts^ no e 
allaying of thirst, there should not be the drinking o water... . 
Here the arguer knows ih t the logical ground < cipddaka ) w uc 
is hypostatised, viz. ‘If there is no fire' or ‘If water does not 
allay thirst’ is false; he is absolutely sure that there is he 
or that water allays thirst, but he deliberately takes lor granted 
the opponent’s position of there being no fire or of water 
not allaying thirst and shows it to be false on the strength 
of the absurd consequence which follows from it. The con- 
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sequence {apadya) necessarily follows as it U necessarily connec 
ed with the ground (apadaka). Thus tarka can he sai 
the formal conditions of inference. The answer to this is t & 
the element of certainty in knowledge is the crucial point 
difference between tarka and anumana proper. stops 

short of reaching the final point of certainty This, in t e 
view of the Nyaya school, is reached by the apparatus c 
anumana. Indian logicians do not generally recognise hypot e x 
cal reasoning (tarka) as inference as they insist on the tru ^ 
or objective reality of the terms of an inference and its con l 
tions. In tarka the ground ( apadaka ) which in an inference 
would b® called reason or probans (lingo or hem) is only 
assumed or knowingly imposed for the sake ol argument 
(viz. absence of fire and incapacity to allay thirst ) and is 
therefore false. It is admitted for the sake of argument to serve 
as a condition or ground ( ctpadaka ) showing the absurdity of 
the opponent’s position, by leading to a consequence ( apadya ) 
viz. absence of smoke or not drinking of water— which is not 
accepted even by the opponent. Tarka differs from anumana 
inasmuch as while in the latter the probans must exist in the 
subject, in tarka the probans ur logical ground ( apadaka ) is 
known by the arguer to be non-existent in the subject and 
so it would be a case of the fallacy of svarupasiddha hetu 
(fallacy of the probans which is non-existent in the subject)? 
again, the non-existence of the probandum ( scidhya ) in the 
subject constitutes in inference the fallacy ot contradicted 
( badhila ) reason; whereas in tarka the consequence ( apadya ) 
is regarded as an absurdity. The assumption of a false 
probans makes the admission of a false probandum inevitable, 
and tarka is only thus useful as a reduction ad absurdum, the 
unreality of the probans and of the probandum being its very 
condition. Therefore, the adherents of the Nyaya school do 
not accord tarka the status of inference or of an independent 
source of proof ( pramatia ). 

The author of the Vaisesika-sutra and Prasastapada do 
not admit any such * padartha ’ as tarka. Udayana, in his 
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Ki ran avail (p. 260), places tarka under the head of ripary ay a 
(erroneous knowledge); and the Mlmarhsakas and the Buddhists 
would include it within the fold of inference. The Jainas, on 
the other hand, regard it as an independent pramana (source 
of knowledge ) especially ireant to determine the vyapti 
(rule of universal concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum) in an inference. Among the Jaina logicians we 
find Umasvati using the word nha and tarka as synonyms of 
ilia (urge to know), a sub-division of mati-jnana (sensuous 
cognition ). 1+ When the Jainas, to fall in with other logicians, 
formulated their theory of logic which was more practical 
and in consonance with the logical theories of other schools, 
Akalarika ’*’as perhaps the first among them to lay down 
explicitly the nature, object, etc., of tarka. 16 Since then the 
Jaina logicians have consistently recognised tarka as an 
independent pramana. In Jaina logic, tarka signifies the organ 
of the knowledge of vyapti. 

Hemacandra has discussed at length the need of admitting 
tarka as an independent pramana. Tarka (which can be called 
Inductive Reasoning in the case of the Jaina logicians) is the 
knowledge of the universal concomitance between two terms 
which is brought about by observation (i e. valid cognition) and 
non-cognition ( Upalambiuinu palambhanimittam vyapti-jnanam 
uhah - PM. 1.2.5 ). lts Knowledge of vyapti cannot be acquired 
exclusively from perception. Perception is not competent 
to perform all the operations that are involved in the knowledge 
that whatever smoke there is, is invariably an effect of fire 
in all places and times and not of anything else; the reason 
is that perception is avicciraka , void of the element of thinking, 
and arises on the strength of the object that is present- Nor 
can inference obtain for us the kno wedge of vyapti, because 
otherwise the knower would become omniscient like a yogin. 
Even supposing that inference can do so, which of the inferences, 
the present one or another, cognises this vyapti (universal 
concomitance) ? If the present, then there would be the fault 
1-60 
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of mutual dependence ( itaretamsraya), since inference comes 
into being only afier the relevant vyapti has been cognised 
and the knowledge of vyapti will be acquired only after the 
emergence of the present inference If it is supposed that the 
knowledge of vyapti is acquired by another inference, the result 
would be a vicious infinite srries anavastha) as this itself would 
be possible if the vyapti which makes it possible has been 
already apprehended: if the knowledge of this vyapti were self- 
evident, then there should be no reason why the previous one 
should^ not be regarded as such; and if the apprehension of 
the vyapti stands in need of stili another inference this would 
go on infinitely and the vyapti could not be apprehended even 
in thousands of ages. 

.. P uc *dhist s contention is lhat nirvikalpa pratyaksa 

in eterminate) perception is void of the element of thinking or 

anc Ce h lUa *' Sa ^° n ' S ° ** canno * apprehend universal concomit- 
r* ,^ ere ? s no reas on why vikalpa (conceptual judgement) 
n IC o ows in its wake should not grasp it, 17 But this is 

its cont S, / e aS vl ^ u ^P a -conceptual judgement) has lor 

percent* 60 *. e . same data as are perceived by indeterminate 

. ( l0n ’ (vikalpa) were thought to have a different 

content, it shmiiH k 

, Q be regarded as an independent pratnatia 

over and above npr^r^.- , . _ ^ __ 

the Ri rirth’ ^ ILe Ption and mlerence — the only two pramartas 

fh-ir thf. , f. ts I reco *“«e. This also sets aside the Vaisesika view 

„„„• jl t - W w hich works by way of elimination and 

assimnation is the c . • 

vikalpa that secures the v T? cognitio " and il is lh,S 

to argue that the vikl 86 of vyll P ,L U ,s not pr ‘ >p “ 

vyapti is only the ' ‘ n the Shape ° f * he knowIed 8 e of 

.. . , . J result of perception and as such the question 

° M 1 f ein ® a Pramarta (organ of knowledge) does not rise at 

s a matter of fact, though it is a result of a preceptual 

C ,.^. nl ~ 10n ' 11 IS a condition of a subsequent result in the shape 

o in erence and as such there is no incompatibility in its 

serving as a pramatia with respect to inference. 

The Naiyayikas ( Yaugah) hold lhat the apprehension of 
vyapti results from percepiu a j cognition when aided by tarka. 
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Hemaeatulra says th it wien i: i; i J . 11 - 1 1 * J. b/ them that the 
knowledge of vyapti cannot be acquired by perception alone 
but only when it is aided by tarka, it is quite proper to 
acknowledge that the credit for the apprehension of vyapti 
goes to tarka. What gain could there be by not allowing the 
credit which is its due to tarka, a poor victim of injustice, 
and exposing perception to the charge of ingratitude involved 
in denying the obligation of tarka which alone renders 
perception capable of the knowledge of vyapti ? There is no 
valid reason why tarka should not be regarded as a pramana 
when it really fulfils the criteria of a pramana. It shares with 
the other accredited pramanas the criterion of absence of 
discrepancy or non-deviation ( avyabhicara ) between knowledge 
and its object, and it is not true to say that it does not possess 
a distinctive object of its own since its object is nothing but 
vyapti itself. Thus, tarka or Jiha is a separate pramana which 
serves to give the knowledge of vyapti (universal concomitance) 
which is not apprehended by any other pramana ( Pramana- 
M imams a- Vrtti , \ . 2,5;, 1 6 

The Jainas were perhaps the first and perhaps the only 
logicians to give tarka the status of a distinct pramana. 
Inference is possible only if there is knowledge of universal 
concomitance between the middle term and the major term. 
Perception is limited to things of the present which are within 
the reach of the sense-organs and cannot cognise remote 
objects and past and future things. Whatever the sceptic may 
say regarding the validity of inference as an organ of knowledge, 
our activiiies and progress presuppose the infallibility or at least 
ihe probability nearing ceitainty of inference So knowledge 
of invariable concomitance must be made possible. And it is 
for the acquisition of such knowledge that the Jaina logicians 
recognise tarka as an organ of knowledge (pramana). The 
pecularity of the Jaina view is that it regards tarka as a 
pramana distinct from anumana (inference^. 

We may now note briefly the views of some thinkers of 
different schools of thought with regard to tarka. According 
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to Jay ant a Bhatta,. tarica serves to produce a strong P r ‘^ un1 £ 
tion in support of the probandum, and thus diminis 1 s 
probability of the opposite alternative! 1!l Tarka is genera ^ 
classed under two heads, viz. («) that which clarifies t e ssu 
( visaya-parisodhaka ), ( b) that which is conducive to 
knowledge of the universal concomitance between the pro ans 
and the probandum ( vyapti-grahaka ). 8 ° The lirst variety o 
tarka sponsored by the Naiyayikas from Vatsyayana onwar 
is rejected by Srivallabha. He maintains that tarka has no 
bearing upon the object of the pra mafias by means of eh mi 
Dating doubt, as if a pramana is at work, suspicion of the 
opposite ( viparyaya-sarika j or a desire to know the opposite 
( vipaksa-jijnasa ) cannot prevent the rise of knowledge. 
According to Srivallabha, tarka serves to eliminate doubt about 
the infallibility of the relation between two terms, e.g. smoke 
and fire. One may doubt that the observed association ol fire 
and smoke is only an accidental coincidence. This doubt is 
removed by tarka thus : Smoke is an event and so must have 
a cause with which it must be universally connected. Smoke 
is tound to be absent wherever fire is absent and tire is- 
invariably found where ihere is smoke; this two -fold inquiry 
shows that smoke has fire for its cause Tarka takes # 
hypothetical form, ‘If smoke were not necessarily concomitant 
with fire, it could not be its effect. If it were not the effect 
of anything other than fire or of fire, it would be an 
uncaused effect, which is an absurdity. Thus tarka by showing 
the absurdity of the opposite possibility helps the deter- 
mination of the observed relation between the middle term (e g«. 
smoke) and the major term ^e.g fire) as an invariable case; 
of causation . 22 

Srivallabha seems to have exercised a profound influence'- 
on Gangesa, the author of the Tattva -cintamani. In the chapter 
on vyapt igraha (cognition of universal concomitance between^ 
two terms or induction), Gangesa discusses at length the 
means of arriving at the knowledge of concomitance Like 
other Naiyayikas he says it is made possible by the repeated 
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knowledge of the co-association of the ptobai s and ihe pro- 
batldum, along with the absence of the knowledge of the 
failure of their concomitance. Besides this there should be the 
absence of doubt or of the conviction that the said concomitance 
is only accidental or due to an extraneous condition (upadhi). 
The doubt about the concomitance may also be due to the 
cognition of common attributes coupled with the absence ©F 
the knowledge of specific attributes. For example, because:-’ 
sabda and akdsa are alike incorporeal wo have a doubt 
whether sabda also is eternal likeS/eaia This doubt is removed 
when we consider that sabda is a product and so it cannot 
be eternal. But the suspicion that the concomitance between 
two things may be due to an upadhi . can be removed only by 
showing the impossibility of the upadhi, and that the con- 
comitance of the things is intrinsic or natural and not an 
accidental one. Tarka dispels such a suspicion by reducing the 
opposite possibility to absurdity thus : If smoke were not a 
necessary concomitant of fire it would not be a product of 
fire which it incontestably is ’. 83 

But here an objection can be raised that tarka itself is 
based upon a similar conviction of the necessary concomitance 
between the dpadaka (ground, viz. absence of fire) and the 
dpcidya (consequence, viz denial of smoke being a product of 
fire); so the case is parallel to other cases of concomitance 
and is open to doubt and would presuppose another tarka 
which would again be liable to be doubted and require another 
tarka and so on infinitely ; Ganges i’s answer to this is that 
though tarka is itself based on concomitance it is not inevitable 
that one should go on doubting for ever. As Udayana also 
says the limit of doubt is self-contradiction or a contradiction 
(vyaghata) of an established or accepted fact: and when doubt 
is thus eliminated, tarka will no longer be necessary. Thus 
the charge of vicious infinite series ( anavastha ) is unfounded . 35 
The doubt may occur that the relation of smoke and fire is 
not a necessary one, and if so smoke could be found even 
in the absence offire.e.g. in a fireless place like a lake. JBut 
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smoke is a product and must have a cause, which may he 
fire or non-fire, as there is no other alternative. I he doubt 
about smoke being a product or not is precluded by contia- 
diction of an undeniable truth, as it has a definite time oi 
occurrence. That though a product it may be causeless is a 
case of contradiction, as also that it is a product of some thing 
other than fire or that it has a plurality of causes, tire and 
non-fire. Hence smoke is necessarily the product ot tire alone. 
Thus when doubt is set at nought by contradiction, tarka 
can be dispensed with and so the contingency urged lias no 
justification. 25 

Among the different schools of thought, tlu Jainas, the 
Hamanujas and the Madhvas have accorded to tarka tht s;atus 
of a source of knowledge ( pramana . Venkata, natba of the 
Ramanuja school has shown at length that tarka is a pramana 
and a species of inference. 00 Jayatiriha. a prumment writer of 
the Madhva school, in his Pramana paddhati classifies mb rence 
under two broad heads : (a) inference for establishing a conclu- 
sion (, sadhananumana ), and ( b) inference for refutation of the 
opponent's position ( dusananumana ). He divides the latter 
into two sub-kinds— (i) for proof of a defect in the argument 
employed by the opponent (dusti pramitisadhana) and (iij tarka. 
The former consists mainly in exposing a fallacy in the oppo- 
nent s argument, and the latter in answering the objection put 
torth by the opponent by reductio ad absurdum. Tarka is thus 
regaided by Jayatfrtha as a variety of inference lor refuting 
the opponent's position { dusananumana visesa). He has defined 
tarka as the (enforced) admission of an undesirable contingency 
necessitated by the admitting of a particular thing or position 
(/easy acid dhar tnasyafigikare’ r tlmntci ra syci padana m tar kali .- — -PP , 
pp. 36-3 Tarka is a species of inference because it gives rise 
to indirect knowledge by virtue of necessary concomitance, 
just like the well-known inference of fire from smoke because 
of the necessary concomitance between smoke and fire. Only 
here the probans or ground apadaka ) is an assumed one, which 
would be regarded as a fallacy in the well-known cases of 
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inference. JayatTriha’s contention is that though the actual 
presence of the probans is generally accepted, it ought not to 
be regarded as the essential requisite of inference. What is 
essential is belief in the presence of the probans in the subject 
and in the case of tarka also the opponent believes that the 
pro bans in question is present in the subject: and if this 
probans or ground ( apadaka ) has the relation of necessary 
concomitance with the probandum or the consequence (apadya), 
he mast admit the presence of the latter in the subject. Thus, 
it is to satisfy the opponent that the apadaka is assumed to 
be present in the subject and so the fallacy of non-existent 
pro bans { svarnpasiddha ) cannot be urged by the opponent. 
The conclusion or apadya established by tarka is a false one 
since it does not exist in the subject. This would ordinarily 
be an instance of the fallacy of the contradicted probans 
( badhi ta )■ Similarly apasiddhanta (the acceptance of a position 
opposed to one’s own) can be urged against tarka inasmuch 
as the debater admits, for example, the absence of t ire, even 
though he is aware of the presence of fire. But JayatTrtha’s 
contention is Lhat these are not defects in tarka, though they 
may be objectionable in the sadhananumana. Tarka is inference 
of the type called re duct io ad absurdum and an inadmissible 
conclusion must necessarily follow from an apadaka the arguer 
knows to be false; all the same it is just the proper apadya 
from the said apadaka. In tarka the enforced consequence 
which is absurd shows the necessity of admitting the opposite 
alternative. Reductio ad absurdum and the negative implication 
of the opposite alternative together constitute tarka; and it 
is as such a whole that it functions as a pramcina . Tarka 
considered thus in its fulness ends in the proof of a true 
proposition and so is fully entitled to the status of an 
accredited pramana and comes under inference. It also some- 
times aids the operation of the pramanas by eliminating the 
possibility of the opposite alternative . 3 7 Vyasatirtha endorses 
the conclusion of Jayatirtha and follows up his arguments 
in his Tarka-tandava. Vyasatirtha lays stress upon the 
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categorical nature of the knowledge obtained by means ol 
tarka. He defines tarka as the valid cognition of the admissi- 
bility of the negation of the probans entailed by the admissi- 
bility of the negation of the probandum; r the valid cognition 
of the negation of the probans as the determinant concomitant 
of the negation of the probandum which is admitted (by the 
opponent, and for the sake of argument by the proponent ). 38 
The denial of fire in a hill with smoke amounts to the 
admission of the negation of smoke; the relation between 
negation of fire and negation of smoke is one of necessary 
concomitance and tarka brings out ihis fact. There is thus 
no reason to deny the status of a pramana to tarka , and it 
is a variety of inference as it operates through the knowledge 
of vyapti. 2 * Vjasatjrtha’s contention is that the hypothetical 
form of the proposition in a tarka does not imply that the 
proposition does not assert a categorical truth. As a matter 
of fact, the vyapti between two sets of facts is usually stated 
in a hypothetical form, as for instance, ‘If there is smoke 
th= re must be fire; yet it does not speak of a tentative 
possibility but asserts a universal truth. He further contends 
that negation of tire — the apadaka — is asserted by the opponent 
to be tine of a hill, and negation of smoke — the apadya — is 
asserted by the arguer as the consequence the opponent must 
admit in relation to the hill, * so the minor premiss and the 

conclusion in a tarka are not unreal (asiddha) as the Naiya- 
yikas hold . 30 

We may now briefly note the views of Sridhara and 
Vyomasiva, two well known acaryas of the Vaisesika school. 
Sndhara, after a brief presentation of the views of the older 
Naiyayikas regarding tarka, including the instance cited by 
them of metempsychosis and emancipation becoming impossi- 
ble if the soul be regarded as having an origin, asks : What 
is the nature of tarka ? Is it knowledge of the impossibility 
of the opposite alternative? Oris it a presumption in favour 
of one’s position ? On the first alternative, tarka must be 


1 Jf ttiere were no fire on the hill there would be no smoke noth ehill.’ 
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held to be a pramatta because otherwise its contention (e.g. 
there could not be smoke if there were not fire) would be 
invalid and the opposite alternative admitted by the 
opponent could not be shown to be impossible, and conse- 
quently inference also could not prove hs own conclusion. 
If however it is held that the opponent's position is validly 
confuted by tarka and the consequence of it is shown to be 
absurd, then tarka must be subsumed under an accredited 
pramatta whether it be perception (pratyaksa) or inference 
{anamana). It is thus an instrument for proving the i impossi- 
bility of the position advocated by the opponent and as such 
has all the characteristics of inference. Tarka proves the 
absurdity by means of a logical probans and the vyapti between 
the probans and the probandum. It is therefore nothing but 
inference. If the second alternative be accepted there would 
be the fault of anyonyasraya (mutual dependence) as the 
pramanas determining their object are said to operate after 
the way has been cleared by tarka and here anumana would 
have to be regarded as the cause of tarka in the form of 
presumption in favour of one’s own view The Naiyayika must 
admit that whether as an independent instrument for establishing 
the logical ground or as an auxiliary condition, tarka has 
validity of its own, otherwise it could not prove or disprove 
anything . 31 Vyomasiva’s arguments are similar to those of 
Sridhara. Tarka can eliminate the possibility of the opposite 
alternative or the desire to know it, only if it succeeds in giving 
a valid assurance that it is logically impossible and unjustifiable. 
This it can do only if it were of the nature of nirnaya (decisive 
knowledge). As such it must be subsumed under either perception 
or inference . 559 

To summarise, the Naiyilyikas generally deny validity to 
tarka. The Jainas, the Ramanujas, the Madhvas, Sridhara and 
Vyomasiva regard it as a source of valid knowledge Of these 
the Jainas regard it as a distinct pramatta while the others 
subsume if under inference. Tarka is useful in debates inasmuch 
1-61 
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as it would show the absurdity of the opponent’s position 
and thereby clear the way for the proponent s reasoning. It 
would also establish the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the middle term and the major term in the event ot 
its being doubted by the opponent. One might say tarka would 
be especially useful in answering the jciti type ol arguments. 

What is still more important is that the subdivisions of 
tarka provide, along with the conditions of valid reasoning, the 
hetvablmsas and some of the nigrohasthanas , the commonly 
accepted principles of dialectical criticism. Though thinkers 
m ay differ as regards tarka being an independent source of 
valid knowledge or not, yet they are agreed as to its useful- 
ness m proving the absuidity of the opponent's position or 
the objection raised by him; that is to say, in spotting where 
e falters. The different faults which reduced the opponent’s 
Position to absurdity, when detected, gave birth to so many 
Pnncpies of dialectical criticism strictly recommending the 
avo-dmg of ihese weaknesses and faults in argument. We are 
interred ' n th is aspect of the sub-varieties of tarka as they 
Pro -dtse the basis and criteria of dialectical criticism in Indian 
though i in general. 

Class- jeation of Tarka and commonly accepted principles of 
Dialectal Criticism 

C day ana has, in his Atmatattvaviveka classified tarka under 
uve leads:— (l) Stmasra^n-self-dependence, (2) itaretardsraya 
(a so termed anyonyasraya)— mutual dependence, (3) cakraka - 
vicious circle or argument in a circle, ( 1) anavastha — vicious 
infinite series, (5) amstaprasanga—reductio ad absurdum , 
entailing of a contingency. 3 3 Varadaraja following Udayana 
gives the same classification in his Tdrkika-raksd (p. 186); 
and so also Visvanatha in his Vrtti on the Nydya-sutra 1.1,40. 
Visvanatha has however mentioned other varieties of tarka 
as propounded by other logicians though he himself does not 
accept these as genuine cases of tarka . These are (0 prathamo- 
pasthitava, initial presentation, (2 )utsarga, general rule ( Prof. 
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Bagchi renders it as conventional or empirical induction ), 
(3; \ inigamanavii aha, absence oj decisive proof, (4) laghava, 
parsimony or simplicity, (5) gaurava, complexity or clumsiness. 
Visvanatha does noi accept these as genuine cases of tarka 
inasmuch as they do not enforce an undesirable consequence, 
which is an essential characteristic of tarka; they have been 
set forth as instances of tarka on the ground of their serving 
as auxiliaries to an accredited pram ana. Tarka lias been used 
as the symbol of the number six, and the expression sat—tarki 
(six -fold tarka) which is widely current in philosophical parlance 
is also an indication of the six-fold classification of iartca 33 
So there must be a sixth variety of tarka, though it is not 
mentioned by Udayana. We find this sixth variety in Sriharsa's 
Khatidana-khanda-khadya , viz. pratihandi ( tu quoque or 
recrimination ), though vyaghata (contradiction) is mentioned 
there instead of anislaprasanga* 6 . This is not an original 
formulation of £riharsa’s but only a restatement of that of 
some adherent of the Nyaya school who perhaps existed some 
time after Udayana. 

We do no find any sort of classification of tarka in 
Nyaya-sTitra, BhTisya, Vcirtiika and Tatparyu-flka. Udayana 
seems to speak of the five-fold classification for the f irst time 
in his Atmatattvaviveka. It may be mentioned that though 
anisia—prasatiga ( redact io ad absurdum ) has been mentioned 
by Udayana as a variety of tarka, this is not logically 
justifiable as the urging of an undesirable consequence is the 
general character of tarka and so should not be regarded as 
a special variety of it. Stiharsa has therefore stated the first 
four varieties mentioned by Udayana and completed the list 
by adding two other varieties, viz. vyaghata ( contradiction ) 
and pratibandi (tu quoque). Sankara Misra in his Vadivinoda 
(p. 19) has given almost the same classification as Udayana’s; 
only he has wisely named the fifth variety taditarcinisla-prasatiga 
(emergence of an absurdity other than those involved in the 
cases mentioned before), Perhaps this is what Udayana himself 
intended, Verikatanatha of the Ramanuja school has followed 
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Udayana except that he calls, perhaps to save the position, the 
last variety kevalanista-prasanga ( pure reduct io ad absurdutn) 
though this can hardly be said to be any considerable 
improvement on the original scheme. In the P rapid pari !r(tt}a, 
a work of the Ramanuja school, kevafanista-prasatiga has been 
divided into two sub-varieties — virodha ( opposition ) and 
asambhava ( impossibility ). 0C Veiikatanatha has referred to 
three other varieties, viz pratibandl (tu quoqtte ), samavacana 
(equalisation) and ubhayatahspasa (double noose). Srinivasa, the 
commentator of the Nyaya—parisuddhi refers to two more 
varieties, viz. gaurava (clumsiness) and laghava (parsimony) 


Sriharsa has referred to five other varieties of tarka in 
addition to the six noticed above. These are (1) avinigania 
( vinigamanaviraha ), absence of decisive proof, (2) utsarga, 
(3) kalpand— gaurava (complexity of hypotheses). (4) kalpctnct 
aghavci ^(parsimony of hypothesis), (5) anaucitya, impertinence 
or vaiyatya, impudence). He seems to regard these as having 
e samfc sta tus as atmasraya and the rest, because they have 
bee ^ entra ' C haracter of tarka . viz. redact to ad absurdutn and 
cann ot be included under any of these recognised 


varieties on 


account of difference of content. 57 Thus,- 


j n , r ^ a las &' ven eleven varieties of tarka. Sankaras Misra 
these a C r e m r menmry ° n ^ Khandana-khanda-khcidya stated that 
nrniaT re § ar ded as additional varieties as they are tarka - 

instances YeMn' h*^ ° f '“ rka a a " d n °‘ aS or,hodoX 
though I her. t !!.„ Vadmnoda • Ankara Misra opines that 

varieties S * erence °f opinion with regard to these 

art* npnii * t0 w h e ther they are simulations of tarka, or 

reffarHpr| ine i^ 6 . 8 ' s proper that these should be 

i ■ I e gitimate varieties of tarka because they cannot 
, U , 6 ur, dcr any ot the accepted varieties. 39 It can be ; 
z . 3 * 6 *°^ c ' ilns are trying to somehow accommodate 

ag aui, gauiava, etc. which were employed in standard works, 
as pnn^tp es of dialectical criticism within the logical frame- 
work of topics. The Sarvadarsana-san.gr aha (pp. 238-239) gives 
an additional variety, viz, apavdda (exception), but this does 
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not find corroboration in any of the text-books of logic and isilOt 
explained in the Sarvadarsana-saiigraha itself. But it may also- 
be observed that apavada (exception) is mentioned 1 alongside 
with utsarga (general rule) as its contrary. We also 1 find 
atiprasatiga (absurd over-extension) very frequently employed! 
in works of a dialectical character. 

We may now give a brief exposition of these, mainly on 
the basis cf the definitions given by Srlharsa. Srtharsa is 
the first to give a formal exposition of these varieties of 
tarka, though Udayana has before him given the names of 
the first five varieties. 

( 1 ) A t mas ray a (self-dependence)— svasya ’ vya vahit a peksanam 
atmasrayah ( KbKb., p. 705) — When a thing .directly and 
immediately presupposes itself in respect of origination 
( utpatti ), subsistence ( stint i ) and cognition ( jnapti ) it 
is a case of atmasraya. The expression ‘ directly and 
immediately ( avyavahita ’ prec’udes She extension of the 
definition of atmasraya to anyonyasraya (mutual dependence) 
and cakraka (vicious circle), in which also a thing presupposes 
itself hut mediately and indirectly. If it is argued that X is 
the cause of X. that is to say, of its own self, it is an 
instance of atmasraya in respect of origination. X would thus 
be split up into two non identical entities since causation 
requires at least two factors. The same entity then should be 
either prior to or later than itself. If it be argued that colour 
subsists in its own self, or that it is its own container and 
content, the colour would similarly be split up into two entities 
and it would be a case of atmasraya in respect of subsistence. 
If colour were to be a substrate.it would be a substance, but 
in no case would it be a quality, it would be an instance of 
atmasraya in respect of cognition if it be argued that X for 
its cognition presupposes the cognition of itself. The cognition 
could never take place because the same thing (the cognition 
of X) cannot be the condition presupposed and the result 
brought about by it 40 If the cognition of jar were to produce 
cognition in respect of jar then it could not be produced at 
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tthe time of the rise of its cognition It can he seen that the 
'case of atmasraya in respect of cognition is but a case ot 
atmasraya in respect of origination — cognition of X depends 
for its origination on the cognition of X. This is true also ol 
anyonyasraya in respect of cognition. 

(2; Anyonyasraya (mutual dependence) — aft yonyasyavyava- 
hitanyonycipeksitvam anyonyasrayah . ( K. h K b . p 705). It is an 
instance of anyonyasraya when uvo things or terms pre- 
suppose each other immediately and directly in respect of 
origination, subsistence or cognition. ‘Immediately and directly 1 
. prevents the definition from applying to cakraka (vicious circle). 
For instance, jftana is defined as that which is possessed of 
jnanaiva and jncwatva as that which rt sides in jnana; here 
jnana and jfianaiva depend upon each other for their cogni 
tion, as either lor its cognition depends on the cognition of 
the other. 

(3) Cakraka ( argument in a circle or vicious circle ) — 
antaritasya tad eva dvayam atmdsrayo' nyonyasrayas cakrakam 
(KhKh., p. 705). When one and the same term is said 
to require its own self for origination, subsistence and 
cognition through the intervention of two or more terms, 
this gives rise to argument in a vicious circle {cakraka). This 
also arises when ol two terms, the first requires the second 
and the second requires the first through the intervention of 
a third oi a fourth. For instance, if this jar were produced 
y an effect ol this jar then it should not exist when this jar 
was produced, similarly il this jar were the producer of the 
producer ot the producer of this jar, then it should subsist 
prior to the producer of the producer of this jar — which is 
absurd (VV, p. 20). Some one asks ‘What is jnana V Another 
answeis That which is prossessed of jndnatva ’ . Again the 
formei asks. What is jnanatva T and the second answers, ‘It 
it is a jati (universal) not subsisting in pleasure, pain, etc. 
but subsisting in a special attribute of the dtman (soul)\ ‘But 
what is jati ? ‘It is a particular or uncommon cause giving 
rise to the knowledge {jnana )' which makes possible the 
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classification of a number of individuals under one genus.’ 
This is an instance of cakraka (argument in a circle) as jnana 
is asserted as the proof of jati and only if jati is proved or 
known can the particular jati jTi&natva be known and only 
when jnanaiva is known, jnana is known. Thus jnana depends 
on itself for its own cognition through the intervention of two 
or more other terms or factors. The chain of intervening 
terms may be extended indefinitely but the last one must be 
identical with the first one, that is to say, it must be a closed 
series.* 1 

(4) Anavastha ( vicious infinite series ) — Upapadyopa- 
padakapravciho' navadhir anavastha- -( KhKh., p. 706) The 
continuity of the series of probans and pre band um or of ground 
and consequent without limit constitutes the vicious infinite 
series. If this contiruily is endorsed by the accredited pranictnas » 
it ceases to be vicious, and can be called a valid or legitimate 
( piamanikz ) infinite series. Srlharsa has spoken of two infinite 
series — regress us ad infinitum ( adhodhavantl anavastha .) and 
progressus ad infinitum (urdhvam dhavantl anavastha k 43 ^ ll 
is held that a thing can be known by means of a pramana 
and this pramana can be effective only if it is known, then 
this presupposes another pramana (cognitive instiument) and so 
on infinitely. This g ves rise to a vicious adhodhavantl anavastha. 
If we were to stop at some pramana (instrument of cognition), 
that is to say, if we were to suppose that some instrument 
of cognition remains uncognised the result would be that no 
cognition would arise as it was postulated that only a cognised 
instrument could make anything known. The result would be 
the failure of the cognition of the matter in hand. On the 
other hand, if the series of instruments and their cognitions 
were pushed back indefinitely, the same incongruity would 
arise and no justification of the cognition would be possible. 
The infinite series fails to explain the datum, the necessity 
of which impelled us to postulate the series as there is no last 
terra which could justify or establish the original datum through 
the intervening links. No knowledge could thus be possible. 
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We may now consider an instance of urdhvam duivanti 
anavastha . The Naiyayika holds that a definition is indispen- 
sable for the understanding of the nature of a thing- Earth is 
accordingly defined as a substance possessed of smell which 
is its special characteristic. But then smell would have to be 
defined by its special characteristic and this latter again by 
its special characteristic and so on infinitely. Thus one definition 
necessitates an unending series of definitions with the result 
that the original datum remains undefined. 

But all infinite series are not vicious. If there is some 
datum which is established by independent logical proof then 
the infinite series that arises in connection with it will not 
affect the validity of the original proposition and so will not be 
vicious ( pramana-siddha-pravaha-prasaktis tu anavasthabhasah 
— NP., p. 346). The case of the series of seed and sprout is a 
case of legitimate adhodhiivantx anavastha.. The seed is the 
cause of the sprout and the sprout that of the seed. But we 
know by the joint method of concomitance in presence and 
absence that the seed when planted in congenial soil produces 
the sprout and the sprout in its turn eventually generates the 
seed. Therefore though we may say that a seed is the cause 
of a sprout and a sprout of a seed and the chain of these 
links of causes and effects is pursued infinitely in the past, yet 
the causal relation between a particular seed and a particular 
sprout is independently established by a pramana , It would 
have been a vicious series if the same individual seed and 
the same individual sprout were required to function as cause 
and eilect alternately. But the p a j rs 0 f cause and effect are 
numerically different at each time and so there is no mutual 
dependence. Dr Bagchi says, “ The fact that the series is 
extended over the three divisions of time, the past, present 
and future, is due to the fact that the history of the physical 
world is an uninterrupted course of events to which we cannot 
set an arbitrary limit.” 4 ^ 

The following is an instance of a legitimate urdhvam dhavantl 
anavastha. Earth, has smell. Here smell as it belongs to earth 
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generates a relation between itself and earth otherw\se it 
cannot belong to it Thus earth has not only smell as a 
quality but also the attribute or quality of relatedness to smell. 
This quality must again generate a relation between itself and 
earth, because a quality can belong to the subject only if it 
is related to it, and this relation again the attribute of 
relatedness and and so on infinitely. In this way the chain ol 
qualities and relations will be generated infinitely. But this 
infinite series will not invalidate the original proposition 
“Earth has smell’’, because the quality and the relation involved 
is not in any way dependent in respect of origination, 
subsistence and cognition upon the progressive series ot 
qualities and relations that will be generated. 

The Nyaya-pa risu ddh i (p. 346) gives the following illustra- 
tion of a legitimate infinite series. An effect requires a causal 
aggregate (samagrl) for its production, but this samagrl also 
lias its own samagrl and so on infinitely But this infinite 
series is not vicious because no pramana is contradicted thereby 
and we find that the production of the succeeding effect is 
not affected thereby. Similarly in the case of ubiquitous 
substances, which are limited by various upadhis (adjuncts), 
even if an infinite number of parts owing to length, expanse, 
density be there, the concept of the substance or of its parts 
thus posited is not affected thereby, — so we will not be forced 
to concede that (on our own logic) all limited-sized substances 
will turn out to be substances possessed of an unlimited size. 
Otherwise, since even in the case of the ordinary limited-sized 
substances, an infinite number of parts can be posited in a 
precisely similar fashion, the concept of even these substances 
will have to be treated as suffering from the fault ol infinite 
series. As a matter of fact, if it is denied that a part al° n § 
with its o wn absence can reside in the same locus, then 
everything will have to be treated as ubiquitous (— 't being the 
opponent’s position that in the case of the ubiquitous substances 
it is illogical to posit a part that resides in this substance 
1-62 
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along with its own absence). Hence no fault of anavastha is 
implied in. a substance being regarded as having infinite parts 
due to being limited by an mlinile number of upaclhis as this 
is what is supported by pramana. 

(5) Taditaranista-prasahga or Kevalanisia-prasunga — all 
cases of reductio ad absurdum other than these, viz. acceptance 
of what is not supported by proof and rejection of what is 
supported by logical pi oof — which is the general character of 
all tarka. But P raj fid-par it r ana subdivides kevaldnisia-prasahgci 
as asambhava and virodha. What is not established by any of 
the accredited prumdnas is asambhava, an impossibility, e.g. 
horn emerging on the hare’s head. Conu adiction of one’s own 
words is virodha, e.g. ‘My mother is barren’.’ 4 

(b) Vyagiiata (contradiction -viruddha-samuccayo vyZighdiah 
(KhKh., p. 705). it consists in the admission of iwo mutually 
opposed attributes in one entity at one time, e.g. My mother 
is barren. Vyaghdta admits of classification under three heads: 
(i) Svavacana-vydghdta, contradiction in language, e.g.. 
My mother is barren (ii) Svakriya- virodha, contradiction in 
action e.g. saying ‘lam dumb’; (ui) Sva jnana-vyd g hata, 
contradiction in thought, e.g. ‘ 1 do not know this jar * 
{Aimatattva-viveka, p. 232). in the first variety, the proposition 
predicates two opposed attributes (e.g. productivity which is 
connoted by ‘mother 7 and non-productivity ) in respect of 
the same subject and in the same reference, in the second 
variety the very act of assertion proves the falsity of the 
predicate dumbness This should not be confounded with 
contradiction in language. There is no contradiction involved 
in the proposition in the written iorm, ii is only articulation 
which gives rise to the conti adictioo. In the third variety, the 
very thought or assertion of the particular object (‘this jar’) 
presupposes its knowledge and so ihe assertion of the lack 
of knowledge of the jar contradicts the person s knowledge 
of it which is the presupposition of the assertion. It should 
be borne in mind that the pronoun (in ‘I do not know this’) 
or the pronominal adjective ‘ this ’ ( e.g. in ‘ 1 do not know 
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this jar’) indicates direct knowledge of it and so the assertion 
of ignorance of it is clearly a case of self-contradiction in 
thought. But for the ‘this’ , the assertion would be faultless. 

(7) Pratibandl ( Tit quoque argument) — Syabhyupagata- 
dosa-tulyata pratibandl (KhKh , p. 706). This arises when the 
arguer does not refute the objection pertaining to an undesired 
contingency raised by the opponent but ascribes the same 
consequence to the opponent. For instance, suppose the 
Kev&ladvaitin proves the unreality of the world and the 
opponent without refuting the Vedantin's argument urges that 
if the world were unreal, Brahman also would be unreal.* 5 
This is a case of pratibanU. The opponent almost admits the 
validity of the Vedantin’s argument The legitimate course o 
action would be to expose the weakness of the Vedantin s 
argument. The mere urging of an unacceptable contingency 
has as a matter of fact, no logical cogency. 

&rlhar^a refers to a striking example of pratibandl in the 
Nyaya-Varttika of (Jddyotakara. The Naiyayika contends tia 
a positve effect inheres in its material cause, an t us e 
material cause must exist in the antecedent moment an a 
the moment in which the effect is produced. Thus t 
not be momentary, otherwise a product will have no sa _ , 

The Buddhist says in reply that it is not ® lo ®!“ Naiyayika 
that an effect must have a support to inhere ■ w 

retorts that the Buddhist cannot cite any examp e 
demonstration of this that an effect need not f an 

, to inhere in The Buddhist answers that re a s i ^ 

approved example cannot be a fault, The Maiyayi a _ f 

put forward any example, acceptable to doli TMrfvotakara 
product necessarily having a material supp °‘‘ as it am0 unts 
observes that this is no argument at all inasmu . ^ c j iar g e 

to the admission by the Buddhist of the l ™‘ ieIlt to condemn 
brought against him; and this admission is sav abhyupagam - a t 
the opponent’s position. ( samanam itycmuttai _ 
abhyupagatam tavad hhavata nasmatpakse rs, <£j: u Zl vo thsi*' 

II. 1 . 16, p. 195). Srlhaisa thinks that the upsh ot ar 
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pratibandi i s the demonstration of the equaliiy of both the parties; 
their positions are equally open to the same kind of objection. As 
Kumarila says, where both the positions are open to objections 
of equal gravity and their solution is of equal value, one of the 
parties should not be singled out for condemnation Usually the 
Naiyayika’s contention is that the burden of proof lies on 
the opponent and as he fails to establish his position by an 
independent argument, theopponent alone should be convicted 
of failure. Kumarila and Sriharsa are of the view that the 
two parties in such a situation should be held to be in the 
same precarious position. 48 

(8) Avinigama or Vinigamanaviraha (absence of decisive 
proof ) V ikalpenanvayavagamayogye ekasminnabhy u pagate 
ta d e hadesanvaya-niyama.‘nirdharand.sakyatvam avinigamah . 

^ K-hK-b,, p. /its). When more than one alternative are possible 

and the balance of evidence is equally distributed between them,, 

e acce P ta nce of one of them to the re jection of the other is. 
open to the charge of avinigama. For instance, it is an important 
pro em in the Vaisesika philosophy, whether bhutatva (being. 
' n eement, elementally) and murtatva (corporeality, having, 
a unite dimension) can be regarded as jciti or samanyw 
urn versa , class-characler). Independently they are claimants to 

e s atus i of jati as they are found to occur in a number of 
,! e ^ 0,mer belongs to earth, water, fire, air, ether 
rhl ff ^ t6r a ' S ° beion S s to a number of substances including 

/ S , 0L |_ r e * enie nts and the mind which is regarded as 
a omic y t e Vaisesika school. But the Vaisesika holds that 
wo umversas can co-exist only if they are related as genus 
an species oi as more extensive and less extensive; for instance 
ia\yatva (substance-universal) is more extensive than prthvitva> 
(eart universal). If two generic attributes are not related as higher^ 
an ower inthesenseof genus and species they are not regarded! 
as c ass-character or universal in the true sense of the term. 
If the possibility of occasional independent occurrence and 
occasional co-existence of two universal is admitted then the 
co-existence of cow-universaj and horse-universal cannot be ruled 
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out as a logical impossibility. On the strength of this criterion 
bhutatva and mnrtatva are not regarded as universal because 
they are not related as higher and lower. 47 The mind though 
having a limited magnitude is not an element, and the ether 
though an element is not possessed of limited magnitude. Thus 
the two exclude each other as far as their incidence in mind and 
ether are concerned and since they fail to satisfy the rule of 
the co-existence of universals that they should be related as 
higher and lower, they cannot be regarded as universals. Now 
if one is admitted as a universal on the ground that it is 
found to be present in a number of things, there is no reason 
why the other also should not be accepted as such as theie 
is no ground for preferential treatment When both ot them 
cannot be accepted as universals, neither should be given 
any special tuatment. The case under consideration is on a 
par with that of two counter-balanced arguments where also 
there is no special reason why one should be favoured 
to the exclusion of the other, and so they cancel each 
other. ( Sal prat ipaksahetvor iva nirdhdrayitwn asakydnvayayo . 
paraspara-pratiksepa eva paryavasdnat. — KhKh., p- /l ,s )* 

It may be urged that absence of decisive proof is nothing 
but absence of pramdna {Nanu evam pramandbhdva eva do. 
syan na’ vinigama ill cer~K.hK,b., p. 7 1&), and so it is not necessary 
to recognise absence of decisive proof as a distinct vanity 
i ark a. This cannot be accepted. It is true that absence of decisive 
proof indicates the absence of valid cogntion by a legitimate 
pramdna, but they are not one and the same. Absence 
decisive proof occurs to us first and this leads to the co 
sion that there is no pramdna to certify the truth of the alterna 
tive> in question. It is, there tore, proper that we accept avinigdtna 
as the ground of our rejection of the alternatives in question, 
and not misunderstand it as a case of pramdndbbdva ( e ai 
of cognitive instrument) which is rather known by means 
i t (tasydvinigamonneyatvend’vinigamasyaiva prathamotpannasyo 
panydsaucityat KhKh . p. 7 19). Now. it may be urged that w 
fire is inferred from the cognition of smoke, we cannot say 
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the fire is of grass or of leaves. There is no pramana to 
decide in favour of either view. Therefore avinigama is only 
pramatjabhava and if non-decisive proof be regarded as a fault, 
all inferences should be regarded as faulty inasmuch as they 
do not give any knowledge of specific individuals. The answer 
to this argument is that inference is accepted as a proof in 
respect of fire-universal, so it cannot be regarded as faulty 
(See VV„ p. 38) 

(9) Utsarga (general rule or empirical induction) — Bdhuiya- 
dr slam apeksya bahulyaclrstatayci durbalasya ’nupagatn arhal o- 
tsargah — KhKh., p. 719). 4,8 When two contradictory predicates 
may be conceivable with regard to one thing on a priori grounds 
^nd the balance of logical proof is equally shared between 
them it is the general tendency of the human mind to accept 
what is endorsed by experience as yet uncontradicted and to 
reject the weaker one for wnich there is no proper support 
of experience. We regard fire as hot but there is no reason 
why it cannot be regarded as cold. The logical necessity of 
hotness as a predicate of fire or the logical impossibilty 
of ‘coldness’ as such cannot be proved by logic; our only 
ground for belief in the proposition * Fire is hot ’ is our 
experience, both collective and individual. 

It is an innate tendency of the human mind to accept the 
truth ol a proposition which is confirmed by experience unless 
and until tt comes across empirical evidence contradicting the 
truth of it. These empirical inductions can be ultimately traced 
to our belief in the law of uniformity of Nature and faith 
in conventional practice. We have discussed this earlier in 
connection with vyapti This is true of all general rules pertain- 
ing to grammar and the like branches of knowledge. Sceptics 
raise an uproar against this blind belief as they would call it, 
which is not supported by sufficient evidence. There is no proof 
that fire is not cold at some place, at some time in the past, 
present or future. But it is the general tendency to accept the truth 
of cognition and act according to its inspiration unless and until 
there is contradictory evidence. Accordingly, the Mtmamsakas 
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accept all judgements to be true, unless a contrary evidence 
i. ho wing a defect in the apparatus of knowledge or a subsequent 
conn adict ion by another accredited experience presents itself 
to set aside their claim to truth. 49 


It may be urged that these general rules ( utsarga) are of 
the nature of doubt, their only difference from pronounced 
cases of doubt being that they are concentrated on one 
possible alternative which appears stronger and do not vacillate 
between two alternatives of equal strength like the latter; 
they show only a high degree of probability. (Namt balavad 
ekakotikah sathsaya evotsargas tat Icatham tarkah syad iti cet 
— KhKh., p. 719). This is not true. Such ti tsar gas or inductions 
serve as positive evidence in favour of the possibility of a 
thing whereas doubt does not act as such. Secondly, id saiga 
is of the nature of an unilateral cognition of one of the 
extremes, whereas doubt vacillates between two competing 
alternatives. 

We may note a trait of utsarga which differentiates it 
from the other varieties of tarka. Utsarga serves to piove a 
position by an appeal to non-contradiction and the refutation 
of the opponent’s position follows. On the other han^, 
atmasraya, etc. are primarily concerned with the te u ‘ 
of the opponent’s position and their cogency is deiive rom 
the absurdity or contradiction involved in them. As Dr. age l 
says : “ Non-contradiction is the main plank on w \c 
empirical induction relies for its cogency, whereas the 
types depend upon the contradiction arising from etr 
application. The fundamental characteristic of reasoning ^ 
operating as reduct io ad absurdum is also present in ^ 
by proving its position it serves as an instrument o 
proof of the opponent’s plea indirectly.” 60 

(10) Apavada (exception) — This is the reverse utsarga. 
It is found mentioned as a variety of tarka in 1 e 
darsana-sangraha alone, where also it is not exp a, Pf * _ 
the same it is mentioned as early as Patanjali’s Maia tasy a 
ilang with utsarga, the latter signifying a ge fleral lU 1 an 
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the former an exception to it. But we cannot definitely say 
how apavada served as a tarkci, unless it he that it was P u 
forth as an answer to the opponent’s stand on the giound o 
a general rule. 

(11-12). Gourava (complexity; and Icighava (simplicity or 
parsimony)— Sugamasugamayor asugamadurbalatvam kalpana 

gauravam dusananukulam idam lodvyatirekena ka l panel 

laghavarh sadhananukulam.( — KhKh , p. 721). When between 
the alternative hypotheses one involves complexity and as 
such is difficult to understand and the other is simple an 
as such easily intelligible, the former is liable to condemnation 
and the latter is entitled to preference. The ground ° 
condemnation lies in its complexity and that of preference in 
simplicity. It must be borne in mind that these considerations 
weigh oniy when the balance of logical support is equally 
present. A theory cannot be condemned merely on the ground 
°f its complexity, if this complexity is entailed by logical 
necessity. Similarly, a theory is not to be commended only 
on the ground of its simplicity, unless the theory even though 
simple establishes itself reasonably. Gaurava (complexity) and 
laghava (simplicity) may be due to qualitative and quantitative 
considerations. A hypothesis which is hard to comprehend is 
liable to the charge of qualitative complexity it a simplei 
hypothesis is available and is found to be equally efficient. 
Similarly, when a fewer number of terms can account for a 
situation, the postulation of a larger number will constitute 
quantitative complexity. The Naiyayika’s argument proving the 
existence of one God as the creator of the world on the ground 
of its being a product, is supported by this type of tarka . It has 
been urged by the opponent that if the world is a product and 
should have an intelligent creator, there is no reason why a 
number of agents should not be postulated on the analogy 
of the building of houses, etc. The Naiyayika answers this by 
an appeal to the quantitative difference between complexity 
and simplicity. If a number of agents be postulated, again 
one controller of these would have to be postulated to prevent 
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disorder and chaos in the world due to the personal whims 
of these numerous agents. Tnstead, it is simpler to postulate 
the existence of God alone as the creator of the world. The 
postulation of a plurality of agents is more complex than 
that of one, so the law of simplicity ( laghava ) requires that 
monotheism be preferred to poly theism. Similarly, from the point 
of view of qualitative simplicity and complexity we are asked 
to discount supernatural factors and give preference to a natural 
explanation. As the .MTmamsakas recommend, one should 
resort to adrsta (unseen) only when no visible cause or reason 
can be found for a thing. Simplicity is thus used as a 
consideration in support of one’s position and complexity is 
urged as a fault against the opponent . 51 

The Naiyfiyikas have distinguished three varieties of laghava 
from the corresponding ones of gaurava. Laghava and gaurava 
may be ( a ) in respect of form ( sarirakrtam ), (b) in respect of 
presentation ( upasthiti-krtam ) and (c) in respect of relation 
( sambandhakrtam \ BS To give illustrations, ( a ) extensity 
( mahattva ) is regarded as the condition of perceivability. 
Others hold that the attribute of being inherent in more than 
one substance ( anekadravya-samavetotva ) is the condition. 
Extensity Is simpler in form than inherence in more than 
one substance and hence is preferred to the latter. These are 
instances of laghava and gaurava in respect of form (sarird), 
(b) The effect must be non-existent before its production; the 
pragabhava (prior negation) of the effect is a condition precedent 
to its production. Now we find that the production of odour is 
concomitant with the production of colour; so the production of 
odour must be preceded by both the pragabhava of colour as well 
as that of odour. But of the two pragabhavas , the pragabhava 
of odour should be regarded as the condition of the production 
of odour because it presents itself readily to the mind, for 
while enquiring about, the causes of odour, the pragabhava of 
odour is more relevant than that of colour. Here the laghava 
lies in the promptness with which the idea of the pragabhava 
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of odour comes to our mind, and the gaurava in the belated 
occurrence of the idea of the pragabhava of colour. These are 
instances of laghava and gaurava in respect of presentation, 
(c) Coming to the third variety, we know that a staff (dando) 
is the antecedent of the making of a jar. But the colour of the 
staff and the staffness (or staff-universal) are equally antecedent 
to it. Yet it is the staff that is to be regarded as the causal 
condition of a jar whereas neither of the other two can be 
regarded as such because the latter would make the causal 
relationship more cumbrous ( guru ) as compared to the 
former. It is an accepted postulate that the cause and the 
effect must be intimately related and that the effect should 
occur only where the cause is operating. There is no 
difficulty in regarding the staff as the causal condition of 
the making of a jar; whereas if the colour or the universal 
of the staff is regarded as the causal condition, the relation- 
ship will be -cumbrous, because they can be related to the 
effect only through their inherence in the staff. If we regard 
the staff as the cause, the relation will be sva-samyuktatva 
or samyoga (conjunction), whereas if colour or universal of 
staff is regarded as the causal condition, the relation will be 
svttsraya-samyuktatva or svasraya-samyoga (conjunction through 
the substrate). The causality of the staff is found to be less 
complex, and is therefore admitted on the ground of simplicity 
( aghava) of relation, and the case under consideration illustrates 
relational simplicity (laghava) and complexity (gaurava). 

(13) Prathamopasthitatva (initial presentation) which was 
regarded as a variety of tarka by some logicians as can be 
seen from the statement of Visvanatha in his N ydyasutravrtti 
1.1.40, seems to b.e the same as upasthitikrta-laghava though 
it might have been more general in character. It is an accepted 
convention that we should not reject what presents itself first 
unless there is strong evidence against it. It is based on the 

truth that nothing should be condemned unless there is strong 
reason for it. 

(14) Vaiyatya (impudence) or Anaucitya (impertinence) — 
Pramanikavyavaharyatvam asamadheyajatiyam anaucityam 
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vaijatyanamakam — (KhKh.» pp. 121-122). It consists in saying 
something which is not endorsed by logical proof and is hot 
capable of being justified or refuted on account of its absurdity, 
that is to say, in saying something which dofe's not deserve to 
be answered. An honest error though abshrd Can be refuted 
or corrected, and as such is not h case of imfJeftinbifce. 
Suppose a man multiplies question upon question indefinitely. 
If this is not brought to an end, ho discussion Would be 
fruitful. Therefore, it is a recognised rule ot debate that 
questioning should be confined to relevant issues, irrelevant 
digression being a fault. But the fault of impertinence^ is hot 
just irrelevant digression ( arthantara ) alo'he. If 
silence an obstinate arguer by the charge of irrelevahcy. t e 
latter may ask, * What is irrelevancy ? ' and each answer hj&y 
be made the subject-matter of a question. This intermina e 
prolongation of the series can be stopped only if a c ec is 
applied to it. Impertience is the ground of this application o 
‘check’. Or an arguer may ask, ‘ What is dravya ? 
that it is possessed of qualities (#«(?« . h e woul£ * as ’ a 
is a gitnci and so on indefinitely, when he cann °j ie( ^ c , a ^^ S ^ e 
straightaway of arthantara . in such a case, the ciec 
applied on the ground of anaucitya (impertinence,. 

Again, the question, • Is non entity real ^ unreality 

deserve an answer; the assertion or e inter ic j ^ ^ 

would be self-contradictory since the subject or P re , 

proposition cannot be fictitious. The ^ a!jfcs> 

a question is contemptuous silence. Dimii dark? 

•Is the son of the barren woman ' n ^ U ('<mZcitya). Such 
it would be an instance of impertinence ( 
instances can be multiplied indefinitely. 

It may be urged that anaucitya ( (.rtelcylnt 

distinct fault and can be subsumed under arth ~ . 

digression) or anavastha (infinite series) of vya^ (con^r 

diction). But a little reflection shows the necessity »v 

r fault It is true mat 
anaucitya as a separate category of M»- ^itfereA does 

impertinent questioning of the type we 
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involve the fault of arthantard or anavastha or vyd.gha.ia . But 
it is not exhausted by any such fault. Suppose the vddin ot 
the judge convicts the opponent of vydghdta. But he may 
further ask, ‘What is vyaghata ?’ and every answer may be 
made the subject of a further question. Charging the opponent 
with the fault of anavastha will not suffice to silence him. 
The only solution is to accuse him of anaucitya and to bring 
the debate to an end. The proper attitude towards impertinent 
questions is refusal to answer them. But as silence is likely 
to be misunderstood as apratibha (embarrassment, incapacity 
to answer), the pronouncement of the verdict of defeat on the 
ground of anaucitya is imperative on the part of the president 
or judge, 6 5 Srlharsa quotes Mahimabhatta who enumerates 
anaucitya among the varieties of literary defects in the Vyakti - 
viveka, an outstanding work on literary criticism. 50 

(15) Samavacana (equalisation)— This is similar to pralibandi 
with this difference that whereas pratibandi consists in the 
allegation of the same or similar fault in the opponent’s 
position as has been urged by the latter against the proponent, 
samavacana rests on the claim of a similar advantage. Thus, it 
is urged that if the reality of the Absolute Brahman is accepted 
on the ground of its being supported by logical proofs, the 
reality of the phenomenal world also ought to be accepted 
on similar grounds of logical evidence. Samavacana acts here 
as a tarka or reductio ad absurdum because it establishes the 

un ten ability of the monist’s contention that the world a 
raise appearance. 81 

(16) Vbhayatahspasa (double noose or dilemma) — When an 
^ ument Is shown to involve the opposite by impaling it on 

\h ° F ?- S °f 3 ^*l ernma , the result is said to be achieved by 
e app ication of this variety of tarka. For instance, when the 
eva a vaitin has established the unreality of the worldly 

p i 611 ^ !? e T Da ’ °PP° nen t asks, '* Is your reasoning true or 
a se . the argument is false, the reality of the world will be 
prove . if it is true, the truth of the argument will prove the 
reality of the phenomenal world; when the argument is itself 
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teat how can it be asserted that everything other than the 
Ultimate Reality is false ? Thus Ke va 13 d vaita( Absolute Monism) 
of the Vedantins will not be established 58 Thus the argument 
is proved to be false whichever alternative of the two extremes 
of contradictory opposition be conceded. We find such a tarka 
employed from the times of fslhgarjuna if not earlier (-"See 
V igraha- Vya vartani\ The mendaka-pafihas c*f Milinda-panha 
are of this type: Snharsa refers to an ubhayatah-pash pratibandi - 
rajju (a double-noosed retort). If the Vedantin urges the fault o 
svurupasiddhi in the opponent's argument ' B he da h ptircnnarthika . 
\>yavaharikatmt' (Difference is real, because it is empirical),, 
then this same fault dan be exposed in the Vedantins argument 
'Pm pane a h m ithya vyavaharikatvUt* (Phenomenal entities are 
unreal because they are empirical). If the Vedarttin urges tie 
fault, the same can be urged against him by the opponent, 1 
he does not say anything, the opponent would win his^ pom . 
Thus there is difficulty either way, the ubhayatoh-pasa pn 
bandirajju is unavoidable (KhKh.. p- 530). Thisjs an ins ance 
of a pratibandi urging a dilemma. Ubhayatahspasd is t eur_,rg 
of an undesirable contingency, whichever of the two possi 

alternatives be accepted. This 

(17) Atiprasanga (absurdity of ove, ^“'“® , “ ^ early 
argument urging an absurdity is employed t does 

times. It arises when, according to you, your op f 

not recognise any deciding criterion or at _ where . 
for his view, in which case anything could ^ e ^ ect were 

For instance, the Samkhya contends that it t. e 

not latently present in its cause even be OIt V st - in y thing 

or manifestation, anything could emerge from J 
which is atiprasanga (absurdity of over-extensto 

■ t ; P c of tarka , note 

We may, after studying the different van . f rom these, 
briefly the conditions of a valid tarka as derive ^ qroun d 

These conditions are : (/) positive concomitance ^ gence 

( apadaka ) and the consequent ( apadya )• ( 11 resU i t j n 
rebuttal by a contradictory tarka, ( di ) tarka m 
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the proof of the opposite ( viparyaye paryavasanant), (iv) the 
consequence entailed by tarka must be an undesirable 
contingency, (v) the tarka employed must not be favourable 
to the proof of the opponent’s thesis . 59 The default of any 
of these five conditions gives rise to five faults leading to tarka 
becoming tarkabhasa (simulation of tarka). These are termed 
(i) mulasaithilya (lack of logical sanction, or weakness at the 
root, that is to say, in respect of the basic condition'), (ii) mil ho • 
virodha (mutual contradiction), ( iii ) yipary aya' par yavasana 
( failure to culminate in the proof of the opposite ), 
(vi) istapadana \ urging or proving of an issue acceptable to the 
opponent), (v) anukulatva (being conducive to the proof of the 
opponent’s thesis ). 00 


(i) There is the fault of mulasaithilya when the concomitance 
of the ground {apadaka) and the consequent ( apadya ) is found 
to be wanting. The basic condition of tarka as of anumana is 
the definite knowledge of the necessary concomitance of the 


apadaka and the apadya , and the subsistence of the apadaka 
in the subject; otherwise the tarka would not be logically valid. 
An instance of mulasaithilya is : ‘If the soul be atomic, the 
fruit of its action { karma ) should not be found elsewhere ’ 
There is no rule that karma as subsisting in the doer gives 
rise to the fruit because the scriptures tell us that the fruit 
is acquired as determined by the favour or disfavour of the 
deity to whom that karma is addressed; * and it stands to reason 
that due to the power and will of the Supreme Deity, the fruit 
can be produced anywhere . 01 This fault corresponds to the 

hetvabhasa vyapyatvasiddha 


(ii) There is the fault of mitho-virodha when a tarka is 
counter-balanced or opposed by another tarka. For instance, one 
tarka is ‘If this hill were fireless it would be smokeless’ (but there 
is smoke, so it cannot be fireless).’ Against this another tarka 
is set forth, ‘If it were possessed of fire.it would be apprehended 
as such (but it is not so apprehended, so it cannot have fire )’. 68 
A better illustration is given in the A lyaya- parisuddhi — If the 


* This is the contention of the theistic philosophers. 
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effect were non-existent before, there would be the contingency 
of its not being originated afterwards, like the hare's horn. The 
argument balancing this is : IT it were existent before also, 
there would be the contingency of its not being capable of 
being produced, just like prakrti, etc. An operation is not 
always for the sake of manifestation as this is not found to 
be true of manifestation; otherwise there would be the contin- 
gency of infinite series ( anavastha ) { — vyalcti, manifestation 
would require to be manifested and so on infinitely). ,f5 . The 
opposition of one tarka by another is at bottom a case of 
mutual opposition or counter- balancing ( satpratiprasanga ), 
corresponding to the hetvabhasa, sat prat ipaksa. 

( iii ) The fault of tarka not culminating in the proof 
of the opposite {viparyaya’paryavasana) consists in the absence 
of negative concomitance between the ground and the 
consequent; as the mulasaithilya consists in the absence of 
positive concomitance between the ground and the consequent. 
Lack of negative concomitance makes the tarka ineffectual 
as thereby tarka fails to serve its purpose which is to show 
that the truth lies in the proposition which is the opposite 
of what is intended to be established by it. F° r instance, 
“A whole or composite entity cannot be real because if it 
were real there would arise the contingency of connection 
with contradictory attributes (because it may be red in one pait 
and non-red in another and so on)”. The whole (avayavin) is not 
regarded by the Buddhists as a real existent, while the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika accepts its distinct reality. Actually this tarka- argument 
of the Buddhist does not prove the opposite of what is inten ed 
to be established, because the apparent contradiction o 
attributes can be averted by reference to different times or 
parts. Clay may be small as a lump but big as a jar; a snake 
is thick at the head and tapering at the tail, and so on. It cannot 
be said here that wherever there is absence of connection with 
contradictory qualities there is reality. This fault corresponds 
to the viruddha (contrary) reason wherein the reason employed 
ends in proving the contrary of the intended probandum. 
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(iv) There is the fault of isiapadana when from the 
tarka arises something which is not incompatible with the 
stand-point of the opponent The tarka cannot thereby 
result in reductio ad absurdum or the proof of an issue 
which is opposed to the opponent’s position. For instance, 
the Buddhist argues, ‘ If God were existent, the Veda though 
eternal would not be be independent of Him ( i.e. would be 
dependent on Him )” Now the Vedantins do not believe that 
the Veda which is eternal is independent, as the Veda is ot 
the nature of the divine command and it is dependent on God 
in its operation and transmission though it never ceases to 
exist. The contention of the Buddhist therefore results in 
something which in not only not offensive to the opponent, 


but is on the contrary welcomed by him The tarka moreover 
fails to disprove the opponent’s thesis. This fault corresponds to 
siddhasadhana proving what is already accepted or established. 

( v ) Anukulatva consists in yielding a point whicli tends 
to establish the position explicitly advocated by the opponent. 
For ^stance, the Buddhist contends that if God were 
existent, then the Upanisads also would have to be accorded 
the status of a pramana ( source of valid knowledge ) 
This is not only acceptable to the opponent but becomes a 
proof of the existence of God. There is a subtle difference 
between isiapadana and anukulatva. In the former variety 
there is emphasis on something which is regarded by the 
arguer as unwelcome to the opponent, whereas it is not really 
so, this has no direct bearing upon the thesis advocated by 
the opponent, though it is not opposed to his general stand- 
point In anukulatva on the other hand, the issue shown to 
emerge is not only unwelcome to the opponent but directly 
leads to the establishment of the opponent’s thesis. 04 Anukulatva 
corresponds to viruddha, proving just the opposite of what 
one intends to prove ( — and also to siddha-sddhana , inasmuch 
as the consequence is admitted by the opponent ). 

^riharsa in his Khandana-khatida-khadya ( P- 72^ ) has 
referred to a sixth fault, viz. asrayctsiddhi ( fallacy of unreal 
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subject ) as recognised by some. In tarka , the ground 
( apddaka ) is invariably fictitous but is assumed to show the 
absurd consequences that logically follow from it. Here the 
subject is fictitous in addition. For instance, * If the sky-lotus 
were fragrant it would be coveted by all.’ This corresponds 
to the hetvabhasa called asraydsiddhi. 

These are the faults or fallacies of pure tarka ( artisia - 
prasatiga which is also called iaditaranista~prasanga or kevala - 
nistaprasatiga). Q 5 

We may now consider briefly the fallacies of the different 
varieties of tarka. The absence of the fundamental character 
of each makes them tarkabhasas (fallacious tarkas ). 

(1) AtniaSraycibhasa — If when the fault of atmasraya is 
urged, a thing is found not to depend upon itself but upon 
a thing of the same class, it becomes a case of atmdsraydbhdsa. 
For instance, knowability ( meyatva ) is universally present 
( kevaldtivayi ) and subsists in every knowable thing and so in 
itself also. The attribute of knowability subsists in knowability 
itself exactly as the attribute of knowability subsists in 
the jar; knowability is knowable. Yet this is not a case 
of atmasraya (self-dependence). There is no incompatibility 
in the knowability of the jar being itself knowable, because 
a knowledge of jar and a knowledge of knowability are 
numerically different as they have reference to two different 
objects, and so the knowability of jar is numerically different 
from the knowability of knowability. If it were meant that the 
knowability of the jar is numerically the same attribute as 
the knowability of knowability, the charge of atmasraya would 
be unanswerable because one and the same thing cannot be 
both the locus and content of itself. 66 I* may be noted 
here that some Naiyayikas do not regard atmasraya in respect 
of subsistence as a fault in the case of meyatva (knowability), 
abhidheyatva (speakability) etc.; according to them atmasraya , 
etc. are faults in these cases only in respect of origination 
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and cognition. Madhusudana Sarasvati contends that at mas ray a 
in respect of subsistence (sthiti) isasmuchafaulias at mcis ray a 
in respect of origination (uipatti) and cognition ijnap/i). (,i 

(2) Atiyonyasrayabhasa - The cha rge of anyonyasraya (mutual 
dependence) becomes false when there is a dilference of 
individuals. For instance, cognition leaves a trace or impression 
(samskara) which gives rise to memory which is a kind ol 
cognition. So cognition can be said to give rise to cognition. 
Yet this is not a case of mutual dependence, because the 
generator cognition and the generated cognition are two 
different entities. 08 

* *■". *// j a . j _ ' ; f 

(3) Cakrakabhasa — A cakraka is vicious when the argument 
.moves -in a circle and culminates in showing that the cause 
and the effect, the locus and the content, the subject and 
the object are identical. But if the individual cause or the 
like and the individual effect or the like are different, this 
charge will not hold good. For instance, the seed produces the 
sprout, the sprout the plant and the plant the seed. Though the 
circle starts *ith the seed as a cause and ends with seed as 
an effect, yet it is not a case of cakraka because the two seeds 
are numerically different. Thus the charge of cakraka or vicious 
circle against it would come to be only a cakrakabhasa . ofl 

(4) Anavasthabliasa — When the infinite series is legitimate 
(pramaniki) the charge that it is vicious becomes a case of 
anavasthabhasa. We have discussed the nature of an avast ha — 
both legitimate or valid (pramaniki) and vicious or invalid 
(apramaniki). 

(5) Anistaprasahgabhasa — We have discussed five ( — accor- 
ding to some six) varieties of faults of tarka in general. It 
can be said in general that when the consequence driven 
home by a tarka is not opposed to the position of the opponent, 
it is a case of tarkabhasa or anistaprasahgabhasa. 

{6) Vyaghatabhasa-Conira diction is a very effective weapon 
of refutation. But this contradiction may be a relative one. 
A woman who is barren may become, due to medical treatment, 
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a mother so the contradiction between motherhood and 
barrenness need not be absolute. Thus the charge of vyaghata 
(contradiction), when one of the opposite attributes ceases to 
exist, becomes a case of vyaghat abhasa. 

(7) Pratibandy abhasa — The prat ib Midi ( tu quoque) becomes an 
abhasa 'simulation) when the objection urged by the opponent is 
shown to be untenable. For instance, the Sankara Vedantin argues 
that the phenomenal world is unreal because itis perceptible. 
The realist or the dualist may answer that the concomitance 
of perceptibility and unreality is not a natural one but due to 
an unknown extraneous condition ( upadhi ) and so the unreality 
of the phenomenal world does not follow from its perceptibility. 
The Sariikara Vedantin retorts that if an unknown condition 
makes he concomitance contingent then no inference would 
be possible. Even the concomitance of smoke with ire may 
be urged as due to an undetected condition. This is a pratTant 
and will remain valid if the opponent fails to festa is t a 
the suspicion of an undetected condition in the concomitance 
of smoke and fire is unfounded- If lIie opponen succee s 
in showing the impossibility of the condition, t e e n in s 

pratlbandi will become invalid or an abhasa 
1 . r., tot ion will remain valid 

pratibandl, and the opponent s ho ji ow „ess of the 

unless and until the Vedantin shows 


charge of undetected condition in 


his argument. 


.. j^icive proof will come to 

(8) Avinigama or absence o de ° Q be ava H ab |e. 

be fallacious if such proof can be s 

, rqn be set aside by the 

(9) Utsarga or general rule 

discovery of a contrary instance, and 

he only an apparent one 

(10) apmada if it ts shown to b \ sarga 

not really serving as an exception 

f r if it is shown to be 
(U-12) Gaurava is not a del if it is found to 

logically necessary, and laghava is n ^ 

be inadequate and based on insuffi c * ent 

■ r avail if the thing thought 
(13) Prath amopasth it at va is oi neC eftsary. 

of is not found to be logically van 
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( 14 ) Anaucitya or vaiyatya cannot be alleged if the series 
of queries is backed by a spirit of honest inquiry. 

(15) Samavacana will be ineffectual if the claim of equal 
advantage is shown to be false. 

(16) Ubhayatak-spasa can be shown to be an cibliasa if the 
alternatives are not opposed to each other, or if the predicates 
of the alternative propositions are repugnant to our logical 
sense. For instance, the dilemma ‘Is unreality of the world 
true or false ?’ is, as a matter of fact, vitiated by contradiction 
and cannot be accepted as a legitimate case of opposition. 
The predicates truth and falsity are by their very nature 
repugnant to the connotation of the subject ‘unreality’ and so 
the dilemma is an absurd one. 

(17) Atiprasahga can be shown to be an abhasa (simulation) 
if some criterion or determining principle can be demonstrated. 

Tarkabhasas can be subsumed under jati ( sophistical 

refutation). 

H etu (probans) along with the hetvabhasas (fallacies of the 
probans) (and also the fallacies of paksa, vyapti and drstanta), 
tarka in all its varieties and along with their fallacies, and 
fallacies of definition, along with the requirements of a valid 
definition, and the nigrahasthanas give us some of the guiding 
principles of debate and dialectical criticism by showing the 
°gtcal merit or weakness in an argument or the psychological 
aberration indicating that the arguer is not equipped with 
the proper discipline of mind necessary for the successful 
tackling of scientific problems These are almost unanimously 
accepted (with the exception of a few of the nigrahasthanas, i 
b y all the school-men. The sceptics and the absolutists may 
repudiate the validity as well as the invalidity of these as 
they hold that nothing can be known or expressed. But ordi~ 
narily no school-man would take exception to such principles, 
as ‘‘Where the same fault or drawback is found in both parties,, 
one of them should not be charged with it and made to suffer 
on account of it.” 70 
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Tarka (hypothetical reasoning)... 

We find the dialectical principles of at mas ray a 
anyonyasraya, cakraka, anavasM, aU'prasanga, 
and the like employed from very early " 

vyavanam and the Madhyamika Karika °f Nagarjuna 
standing a, none the early works of dta.echcal c"™ employ 

ing much of this dialectical a^’to "fu.e the 

works employ the weapon of ' ‘ mmon practice with 

opponent’s stand. It is, moreov > ' . f a technical 

dialecticians to set forth all possible inter P>®^ or defjnition „f 

term used by the °PP one "' “ r ' h ‘ owing ,he absurd conclu- 
his and to repudiate all o ^phe 'pattvopaplavasimha 

sion that would follow ,n each j(!es other works, is especially 
of Jayarasi (8th century A.O.), * many of these tarkas to 

noteworthy in this respect. It also e _ The Mahabhasya 

show the absurdity of the opponent s posUion. ^ ^ ^ 

of Patanjali ( 150 B.C ) and employs them in 

acquaintance with most of objections based on these, 

refuting rival views and even £ . g an ear ] y writer his 

It is remarkable that though a an respe ct of dialectical 

work can stand a lair com pari so osophica | wr jters, like 

criticism with the works o an( j others. Patanjali 

Uddyotakara, Dharmakirti, A^a « ^ ^ d answers them. We 

anticipates objections of riva ^ - n ^is Mahabhasya : 

find the following tarkas emp ° ^ ^ ^ 6.3. 109 etc.); anyonya - 

itaretarasraya (mutual dependence ^ ^ ^ ^ cakraka (argument 

samsraya (same as itaretarasraya - * infinite series— 2.1.1); 

inaeire.e-. 3 60, 6 1.135); “ to absurdity -1.1.9, 

ati-prasatiga (over-application vr ascadisu- Varttika ); 

3.1.3, 3.3.19, 6 1.65, 6 rajju (dilemma- 

laghava (simplicity-6. 1 .65), apa vada ( exception- 1.1. 54; 

6.1.68): utsarga (general rue; * conjectured that though these 
3.1 .94). 7 1 From this it ca " ® were kno wn from very early 
principles of dialectical cr i oe j c ians did not admit them 

times the Naiyayikas and o acc ount of the difficulty of 

as logical categories; perhaps °" 0 f the author of the 

accommodating them ’ n * e 
Nydya-satra. 
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We have seen that the varieties ot tarka, viz. htnuisraya, 
etc. other than kevalanista-prasanga are somewhat diileient in 
character from tarka as recognised in the Nyaya-sntra , and 
it is these that were not readily admitted in works on logic 
We find four of these varieties — atmasraya, anyonyasraya > 
cakraka , anavastha — systematically mentioned along vith anis{d- 
prasanga by Udayana and that too in his Atmalattva-vivelca 
(p. 404) while discussing how the invariable concomitance between 
a thing being a product ( kciryatva ) and having a creator (sakarfr- 
katva) can be incontestably determined. Such varieties as 
prathamopasthitaiva , laghava, gaurava, etc. do not directly have 
logical implications and so the logicians were initially reluctant 
to admit these as different varieties of tarka. They were 
gradually recognised and that too mostly b> logicians of schools 
other than the Nyaya school. This is a very good illustration 
of how principles and theories come to be systematically 
formulated only after they have been in vogue for a very long 
period. The principles of dialectical criticism came to be 
incorporated in pramana-sastra or logic only after it gradually 
became so comprehensive as to include all aspects of dialectical 
criticism besides treating of the sources of valid knowledge 
( pramanas ) and th eprameyas (cognisables), and the definitions 
acceptable to the logicians were made precise in view of the 
criticism by rival thinkers. Dialectical criticism in philosophical 
writings, as will be discussed later, came to the forefront at a 
slightly later stage-about the second century A.D. though debates 
were iu vogue and the rules of deb.ite were known much earlier. 


NOTES. 

1 jala— karsanabijartu-samyogat sasya-sambhavah. 

yuktih sad-dhatu-samyogad garbhanarh sambhavas tathg. 
maChya-manthana(-ka)-manthana-samyi)gad agmsambhavah, 
yuktiyukta catuspada-sampad vyadhi-nibarhani. 
buddhih pasyati y3 bhavan bahukaranayogajan. 

yuktis trikala sa jfieya trivargah sadhyate yaya. — CS., Sutrasthsna, 

11.21-25. 


Tarka (hypothetical reasoning)... 
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ata evSnumiyate vat — svakrtam aparihairyam avinasi paurva-dehikam 
daiva-sairijfiakani grtubandhikarii karma, tasyaitat phalam, itas ca'nyad 
bhavisjatiti, phalad bijam anumiyate, phalam ca bijat. yuktis caisa— sad- 
dhatu-samudaysd garbhajannia, kartr-karapa-samyogat kriya, krtasya 
karmanah phalarii na’krtasya, na’hkurotpattir abijat, karma-sadrsam 
phalam, na'nyasmSd btjad anyasyotpattih iti yuktih — Ibid., 31-3., 

! Atha jijfiSsitasya vastuno vvabatau dharmau vibhagena vimisati kimsvid 
ittham ahosvid nettham iti. vimisyanianayor dharmayor ekarh 
k a ranopa pat ty a' n ii j a n at i sambhavaty asmin karanam pramanam hetur iti 
karanopapattya synd evam etan netarad iti. — NB.. 1.1.40, 

Kalharh punar ayarh tattvajfianarthr* na tattvajflanam eveti. anavadliara- 
ngt. anujanaty ayam ekataram dharmam karanopapattya, na tv avadhsra- 
yati na vyavasyali na niscinoti evam evedam iti. katharii tattvajiianartha 
iti ? tattvajfiana-visaya’bhyan ujna-laksanS’nugrahabhavitat prasannad 
anantarapramana-samarthyat tattvajflaiiam utpadyata ity evam tattva- 
jnanartha iti. — NB,, i. i. 40; 

Nanv etat tattvajniTnam eva, kim ucyate tattvajftan artliam iti. nedam 
tattvajfianam anavadhtrranat; na hy ayam avadhgrayaty evam eveti. kim 
tv anulpattidharmakena jnSfra bhavitavyam iti pram a navi say am ^ anu- 
janati. kalharh punar ayam tattva-jfmngrtharh bhavati, pramanavisaya- 
vivecanat; pramhna-visayam anena vivinakti ayam artho yiikta iti. 
Pra man-mi punah pra vartanian an i tarka-viviktain artham tathabhotam 

avagamayantiti. — NV,, p, 14). 

Anunianarii tarka h liflga-lingisambandha-imrtyapeksatvat amimanavat. 

na. tarkasvarnpanavabodhat — naiva linga-lingi-sambandha-smi-tyapeksah 

tarkah. katham iti ? dvayasyS’nadhigateh. yatra dvayam adhigamyate 
dharmisadhanadharmasca tatranumanam pravartate, yatra P unar larm ^‘ 
niatrsdhjgatir na liflgSdhigatir asti sa tarkavisaya^iti. tas ™ at lnga Ingl " 

sainbandha-smityapeksatvam anupapannam. — -N P* 

See NVTT, pp. 308-309. 

Anumanam dharmigata-dharmopalabdbau pravartate na P aaas tarkah, 

tarkas tv a„yag a tadhar m a-dar ianerfpi pravartate yatlta bhav.tavvan, 
atta puruseaeti, yatbtt’smia dejrtwi virhyante ,t, atva-vahanam aa 

purusa-dharmah so'yam aayagata-dltarntopapattya s 1a yavacc e a- 

matram aha iti. — NV., p. 142* 

See ‘Inductive Reasoning— A study of Tarka and its Role m Indian 

Lo g ,c-- Si.ansttselthara Bagcbi (C*** 19 ^*, ta.hapi jifersnyrth 

Yady ap, *a TO ayasya paMd eva )<<*«* tarkapr avrttyaagatv 5 , 
parastad ap, samtayo bhavati, sa catra wvaks ekaiara _ ni5Cdhenajka ; 

tarkena hi prasanga paranamnS dvayoh pa . j ^ ^ „ m( „ 5Mrtllg * , 


tarah pramana-visayatayg’bhyanujrtatavys 


iti visaya-pratyasattyS tarka- 
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pravrttim pratyahgatS sarhsayasyeti yasmin visaye pramanarh pra- 

vartitum udyatarii, tad-viparyayasankayam na tavat pravartate, na yavad 
anistapattya viparyayasanka’panjyate, tadapanaya eva ca svavisaye 
pramana-sambhava iti copapattir iti vyakhyayate. taya prama'nasyo- 
papattya itikartavyalaya pramanasyabhyanujfiatasya visodhite visaye 
pramanam apratynharh pravartatate. — NVTT., pp. 304-305. 

I > Anistam ca dvividbarh prSmanika-parityago' pramanika-parigrahas ca. 

yatha yady udakam pipasgdubkharh na samayet na piyeta, yadi ca tad 
eva param antardahet, tada’visistam mam api dahet. — ATV., 
pp. 235-236. 

II Katham tarhj pramanam apy anugrhniyat, aniyatecchavicchedenety 
uktam. na hi kuryarh na kuryam itv aniyatacikirsah karta kimcit karoti. 
aniyatecchs-vicchedam katham kuryad iti cet, anistapatti nivrttatvad asya. 
yatha savisa'nnabhaksanodyatasya savisant idam yadi bhaksayisya is 
marisyasity anistapatter na bhaksayeyam iti tatsmaranam evecchiivichhittih. 
—Kiramvali, p. 260 (CSS). 

12 See TR. I, pp. 196-197. 

13 1 am indebted to Prof. Bagchi’s detailed and learned exposition of 
Udayana’s view. See his ‘ Inductive Reasoning', pp. 9-15. He has treated 
thoroughly the problem of tarka in Indian logic in the above-mentioned 
work. 1 have mostly accepted his renderings of technical terms and 
expressions pertaining to tarka. 

14 See Tattvartba-bhasya, 1.15. 

15 Laghiyastraya-vivrti, 3,2. 

16 Also UpalambhS’nupalambha-sambhavarh trikahkalitasadhya-sadhana- 
sambandhadyalambanam idam as min saty eva bhavatityadyakararn 
samvedanam uhaparanama tarka iti.— PNTL., 3.7, 

17 Cf Hetubindutikn, p, 20, 

18 Vadi Devasuri has proved at great length in his Syadvada-ratmkara 
pp.SOOff that tarka is an independent pramana . The arguments are 
substantially the same as those of Hemacandra. The discussion of vydpti 
in the chapter on Valid Reasoning should be supplemented by the discussion 
given here. 

19 Sandigdhe' rthe’ nyatarapaksanukula-karanadarsanat tasmin sambhavana- 
pratyayas tarkah. — NM,, 1, p. 7. 

20 tarkas ca dvividho visaya-parisodhako vyaptigrahakas ceti. — Dinakari, 
p, 419; also N y ay alii aval l-Prak&sa. — pp. 518-9. 

See N yayalilamli, pp. 514 ff. 
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Nysya -HI avati, p. 518. 

Vyabhicarajfmoaviraha-sahakrtain sahacaradarsanarii vyaptigrahakam. 
jnanam niscayah janka ca. sa ca kvacid upSdhisandehat kvacid 
visesada rsana-sah i ta-sadh arana-d h ar ruadarsan at . tadvirahas ca kvacid 
vipaksabadhaka-tarkat kvacit svatah siddha eva. TC., p. 662(CSS). 
Tarkasya vyaptigrahamulakatvena aoavastha iti cet. ^ na, yavad 
asankam tarkanusarauat, yatra ca vyaghateoa sankaiva navatarati 
tarkam vinaiva vyitptigrahah. — TC., p. 675(CSS). Also 
Sanka ced an uni a’ sty eva na cec c banka tatastarani. 
vyaghatavadhir asanka tarkah sanka’vadhir matah. 

— Nyaya-kusumanjali 3.7. (p. 23 — CSS). 

* , h*i<i given in his Vudivifioda 9 

TC., pp. 675-676 (CSS). Sankara ^ , ttOT ptetl I. molve 

p. 58 a brief account of how different logic s he|d thal doubt 

the contingency of infinite series. The ^ er J ted tr aditiona11y 

is not possible with regard to “"' vers “ l ' y ' f kas >vho held that infinite 

handed down. There was another class of ^ ^ mjnd caonot 

recurrence of doubt is psychologically * m P 
be endlessly preoccupied with one thing or even 

NP., p. 324. s n u man am dusananumanarn ceti. 

(Anumanam) punar dvividharh, sadbana hanam> dosanSnumanam 

tatradyarri yatha dhama-pramitya agmpram tatradyaril yatha- nedam 

api dvedha, dusti-pramiti-sadhanam ta^-kas^^^^ | t yadi. kasyacid 

s va-sadhy a-s3d han a-samar th arii pramana- tasya ca paficangSni. 

dharmasyangikare’rthantarasya” psdanam p rat jtarkena’pratigbatah, 

( l ) apad a k asy if’padyena vyaptih, t r3m st.iikabanam apramanika- 
(3) apadyasya’ aistatvam. tad dvividham-P^^_^_^, cyta _ h3 ^ ?bhed _ L 
kalpanarii ceti. tatra ”dyam tredha _^ hedgt trividham. eta l d eva 

dvitiyam api adrstfPnanumita’srota-kalpana apadyasya yiparyaye 

kalpy anekatve kalpans-gauravam ity j pp., p . 36. 

paryavasanam, (5) parasya’nanukulatvam ad a „ a m. parabhyupagama- 

AnumSnatve’pi tarkasya spadaka sh _ p3 dyasy a pramana virodho’- 

itiatrasya tatra siddhi-padarthatvSt. evam ‘ bbavatlty asadhanat. yatha 
pasidddantas ca na dasaparii. nirdhuiuo ^karmatsmatram sadhya- 
sadhananumane na vyaptimatram Qa P‘ ^‘ vam anistapadanarii viparyaye 
pramiti-sadhanarh kirn tu militam eva, . . sS( jhanarii bhavatiti tarkasya 
paryavasanam cobhayarii militam evanui nta .^ A kS-nirasaiia<ivSrertf 

prsmanyam upapadyate. so’yam kvact ^ p 39. 

pramanangm anugrahako’pi bhavatiti- anariglkr tasya sgdhana- 

Manmate tv aftgikrtena sadhyabbavena ^^_ karanimittik3 sadhana' 
bha vasya vyapakatvaprama va. sad y a 

1-65 
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bhavasya’ngikartavyatvaprama va. tarkyate aneneti vyutpattya tarkah- 
— TT., Vol. 4, pp. 142-3. 

29. Tasmat tarkah aaumana-visesa eva vyapti-balena gamakatvat. TT., 
Vol. 4, p. 142. 

30 See TT., Vol. 4, pp. 144-146. 

31 NK., pp. 173-174. Kith parapakfabhava-pratitis tarkah kirn vS svapaksa- 
sambhavana. adye pakse pramanam evedaih jnatur anityatve 
samsarapavargayor asarabhava iti jfianam yady apramanarh nssmad 
vipaksabhavasiddhir, apramanena kasyacid arthasya siddher ayogad tty 
atrasya’pravrttir eva visaya-vivekabhavat. atha siddhyaty asmad 
vipaksabhavas tada pramanam idarh pratyaksadisu kasmimsCid 
antarbbavisyati. — Ibid., p. 173. 

Atha svapaksa-sambhavanatmakah pratyayas tarkah, asyotpattau 
kim karanam. na tavat svapaksa-sadhakam pramanam, tasyapravrtteh, 
tarkena vivecite visaye svapaksa-sadhakatii pravartate tad eva yadi 
tasya karanarh suvyaktam anyonyasrayam. vipaks3bhave pratite 
svapaksasambhgvanopajayate iti vipaksabhava-pratitir asya karanam 
iti cet, tarhi vipaksabhavalingakam anumanam evaitat paraspara- 
viruddhayor ekapratisedhasyetaravidhina nantariyakatvst. — Ibid., 

p. 174. 

32 See Vyomavati, p. 533— Sa tu tasmims tad iti rapatvan niscaya eva. 

33 ATV., p. 404. 

34 See Inductive Reasoning, p. 152 — Sitansusekhar Bagchi. 

35 Api catmasrayo'nyonyasrayas cakrakam vygghato’navastha pratibandi 
cety apgdyair bhidyamana ? a t-tarkisyate. — KhKh., p. 704. 

36 Prajfiaparitrane tu kevalanistaprasangam eva dvidhg-krtya sodha tarka 
uktali. 

atmasrayanam anyonyasrayanarii cakrakarit tatha, 

anavastha virodhas casambhavas cety ami budhair iti. — NP., p. 347. 

37 Apare’pi visayabhedat tarkbheda atmasrayadivan rnantum ucitah. 
tad yatha avinigamah utsargah kalpana-gaurava-lgghave ca’naucityarii 
ceti.— KhKh., p. 717. 

38 Tarkapratirupakatvena’bhimatanam utsarg3din3m khandanam 

abhidhatum svarupam Sdarsayati. — Sankara Misra’s commentary on 
KhKh., p. 718. 

39 Avinigamadayas tarka-pratirapaka ity anye. tark3 evety apare. yuktarii 
caitat, anyatrSntarbhavayitum asakyatvst. — VV., p. 37. 

40 See VV., pp. 19-20. 
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42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


47 

48 

49 


Min idhikaranadilaksananimpanadvarena cakrakadyapatteh. KhKh., 

p. 143 . 

KhKh., pp. 707-708. 

Inductive Reasoning, p. 163 — Bagchi. 

NyH ya-parisuddhi with N yayasara, pp- 347-348 
Nyctya-sara, p. 347 on NP. 

Samanam ity anuttaram-.iti bruvann Uddyotakaro yatrobhayor ltyadi 
vadato Bhattasya pratibhatikartavyah. KhKh- s P- 
'Yatrobhayoh samo dosah parihai'o'pi tatsamal). 
naikah pa'-yanuyojyali syat tadr&y arthavicaranc . 
itt Bhattavarttikam. — Sankara Misra’s comm, on 
NyHya-kusumah jali [, pp. 79-80; also Dinokan. pp- 
Compare VV.. P . ,8 - Wh„lyad R! am apelreya 
d urba 1 asyanuyogarh atotsargab - 

Yam tarkam etam alambya”huh — _ 

“TasmHd bodhatmakatvena prapta buddheh pr ^ 

arthanyathatva-hetuttha-dosajflanad apodyate.^ vv>j p> 3f} _ 

'» P* ’ 


(Slv., Codatmsittra, 53, quoted in Khkh 
Inductive Reasoning, pp. 172-173 — Sitansusekh 
KhK.li., p. 721; also VV., p. 38. 

52 Laghutvamcaiarirakrtam upasthitikrtarh 
p. 121 on Siddhanta-Muktavali ■ 


50 

51 


s arabandh»kfiam c*.-Dim,karl, 


■53 

54 


722. 

im adl.eya-ja«yatvam 


Sapkara Misra’s commentary on KhKb., p- anaucityam. 


j , aV astuni vidhi-nisedhayoh kim 
yradaya . . . „„ . p r akrti-vaijatyam 


55 

56 


Pranianika-vyavaharyatvam asai 

etadbheda eva prasna-vaijatyac . . ca . 

icchas ltyadi vaijatyam; ghatapatS » arh kaupm&di- parity agas 
sandhyavandangdi-parityago vyavah3ra-vai^^^ p ra manika iti. yatha 
ceti. etad eva”sritya maka-vavadnkayo . tatha magnas cen 

’lankikanarn bbSSanam-- pisaca’nuraP 0 . all ^im gaurah krsno veti 

nagalokam pasyati, na hy apratite Deva tatr 5 t>hidhanam iti. — VV., 

vaijatyam vina prainam ity adi sas L ' 
pp. 38. 

KhKb., p- 723, and Sankara Misra’s 
Dosarii Vyaktiviveke ’mum kavilokavhla ^ — j^hKh., p. 723. 

Kavyamimamsisu praptamahima Mahim ^ prapaficasya » piti 

atyat yams,» N(> p }4? 


commentary. 


57 Yadt prSnasnikatvena brahmanab s 

samyapadanarh samavacanam. —Ny&y asa 
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58 Mithyatvam mithya va na va. yadi mithya tarhi prapaftcasya satyatvena 
na brahmatinktanisedhasiddhih. yadi na mithyS (arhi tasyaiva satyatvena 
na brahma’ tiriktanisedha-siddbir iti sambhavita-koiid vaye py anisia- 
padanam ubhayatahspasa.— Nynyasftra on NP., p. 347. 

59 Atmasrayadi-bhedcna tarkah paficavidhah smrtah, 
apga-paficaka-sampannas tattvajnanaya kalpate. 
vyaptis tarka’pratihatir avasanarh viparyaye, 
anistananukulatve iti iarkang&-pancakam. 

anganyatama-vaikalye tarkasys*’ bhasata bhavet. — TR., pp 186-187 (vv. 
71-73ab); also Nynyasara on NP., pp. 348-350. 

60 Mithovirodha-mulasaithilyesiapadana’nukfilalva-viparyaya'paryavasanais 

tarkabhasatvat. — ATV., p. 246. See also TR., pp. I 88-1 90, pp. 348-350. 

61 Atma’mis cet tatkarmana desgntare phalam na syad iti. na hi karmanab 
phala-karanatvam asraya — samyogadi-mukheneti niyamah. tat- tat— 
karmasadhyadevatanugralia-nigraha- -mukhena latsiddher aganvkatvat- 
parasya devataygs ca vaibhavat samkalpa-mahimnS ca sarvatrik aphala 
jananopapatter iti.— NP., p. 348. 

62 Tatha hi nayarii parvato niragnih nirdhomatva-prasangat. napy agniman 
tathopalabdhi-prasangad ity anayor eka abhasab.— AT V., p. 246. 

63 Prag asac cet karyam pascad api sasavisanavad anutpatli -prasapga iti- 
tatra pratiprasangah prag api sac cet prakrtyadivad evanutpada- 
prasanga iti, na hi sarvatra vyaktyartho vyaparab vyaktau tad- 
asambhavat. anyatha’navasthadi-prasangat.— NP., p. 34 8. 

64 See NP., p. 349, 

65 Atra vyaptyadyekaika-vaikalyena kevalgnista-prasangabhasa paficakarcH 
udahriyate. — NP V p. 348. 

It can be seen that the fallac : es of tarka as also the conditi- ns of a 1 
valid tarka are allied to those of inference and this explains whv some 
logicians (Madhvas, Ramanujas, Sridhara) include tarka under inference 
(anwnana). Only the badhita hetvabhasa (contradicted probans) cannot 
have a direct parallel in tarka as in the latter the consequent (apsdya) 
entailed by the ground ( apadaka ) must be absent in the subject, 
otherwise it would not operate as a redact io ad absurdum . The orthodox 
Naiyayika has emphasised this difference between anumrna and tarka 
which he regards as fundamental. 

66 Dr. Bagchi has discussed this point at great length. See Induct ive 
Reasoning, pp. 191 — 200. See also KhKh, p. 706 and Sankara .sVlisra’s 
commentary on jt, p. 707, and Advaita—siddhi, p. 805* 


Tarka (hypothetical reasoning),.. 

Yal tij prameyatvadau pramitatvad anyonyavrttir adosa id, tan na; 
a t m a s ra y a di-tatt vad osen a ta t r a ’p j pra m i ta t vas idd heh , — A dvaita-siddhi, 
P. ^05; also Ramarudrt on Dinakari , p. 1 01. 

68 KhKh., p. 706. 

69 KhKh., p. 707. 

TO Nanuca yatha paraklyesv anumancsu dnsanam ufctam evarii svanumanesv 
3 pi yathokta-dnsana — prasange sati sa eva’siddbadhars’ siddhahetvadi- 
dosah prspnoti. tatas ca ya ubhayor doso na tenaikas codyo bhavatiti 
sarvam etad dnsanam aynktam jayata iti. — Candrakjrti's Vrtti. p.34 on 
the Msdhvantika Ktirika (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1903). Compare — 
yatrobhayoh samo dosah pariharo’pi tatsamab, naikah paryanuyojyah 
syat tadrsy artha-vic3rane. 

71 Tarkas employed in Pataftjali’s Mahnbhnsya 

(a) ltaretarairaya~{\) I.1.R— Itaretarasrayam tu bhavati. Ka itareta- 
rasravata? Sato’nunssikasya samjnaya bhavitavyarii. sarajflaya ca 
namanunasiko bhavyate, tad itaretarasrayam bhavati. itaretarajra- 
yani cakaryani na prakalpante. anunasika-samjnSyara itaretarasraye 
uktan. kirn 'iktam, ‘sid lha ri tu nitya-iabdatvat’ iti; nityah sabdab. 
nityesu ca sabdcsu sato* nunssikasya sarhjflakriyate, na sariijnaya r 
nunasiko bhavyate. (ii) 6.3,109— Ke punah sistab, vaiyakaranas cai 
sastrajfiah, yadi tarhi sastrapnrvika sistih Sistipurvakam ca Sastrarir 
tad itaretarasrayarii bhavati. itaretarasrayani ca na prakalpante. 

(b) Anyonyasraya—4. 1 . 3 — anyonyasairisrayarii tv etat. anyonyasariisrayarir 

tv etad bhavati. strikrtah sabdah, sabda-krtarii ca stritvam, etad 
itaretarasrayarii bhavati, itaretarasrayani ca na prakalpante, 

(c) Cakraku~{\) 1.3.60— Pt mar rcchibhavah punar ad in cakrakam 
avyavastha prapnoti, (ii) 6.U35— ‘TatbS ca'navastha’ ( Varttika ) — 
nanu sut punar dvirvacanam iti cakrakam avyavastha prasajyeta. 

(d) Anavastha — 2. 1.1 — Kim punah karanam artha na”di$yantc. tac ca 
laghavartham. iSghavartham hy artha na”disyante, ava^yam hy 
anenarthan adi$at5 kenacic chabdena artha- nirdesah kartavyah syat. 
tasya ca tavat kena krtah yena’sau kriyate. atha tasya kenactt krtah, 
tasya kena krtah, tasya kena krta ity anavasths ca syat, asarabhavali 
khalvapy arthade&masya. kohi natna samartho dhStu-pratipadika- 
pralyaya-nipat3n3m a r than adestum. 

(e) Atiprasaiiga—0) 1 . t .9— ‘Savarna-samjfiayarii bhinna-de s esv atipra- 

sangah prayatna-samsnyat.’ ( Varttika ) “siddharii tv asye u ya- esa- 
prayatnarri savarnam” {Varttika). (ii) 3.1.3 — Avacane ) a i nit - itsn 
atiprasarigah.”( Varttika); akriyamanSyarri hy asyam pan s yam 
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kriyaraane’pi pratyaya-sarhjna-sarimiyogena”dyudatiatave nnitkitsu 

atiprasngab syat,. autsi karhsiki atreyiti, atra hi paraival lopo 
fiinnitkitsvaran badhota. naisa dosah. fiinnitkitsvarSh pratyaya- 
svarasya'pavadah. na cg’pavadavisaya utsargo* bhinivisate. ‘purvam 
hy apavada abhinivisante ra&cad titsargah’, ‘prakalpya ca’pavada- 
visayam tata utsargo’bhinivrsate’. na tavad atra kadftcit pratyaya- 
svaro bhavati, apavadanfinitkitsvaran pratikfate. (iii) 3.3.19 — Tena - 
tiprasaktam iti krtvaniyamo’yam vijAgyate-akartari sarhjfiayam eveti. 

(f) Laphava-6.\ 65 — Atha kimartham nakaram upadis>a tasya rakara 

adeiah kriyate, ra nakara evopadisyate, lagbavartham ity aba. 
katham, avisesenayarh nakaram upadisya tasya nakaram adesam 
uktva tasya laghunopayena natvam nirvartayati — ‘upasarg&d 

asamSse’pi nopadesasya* (8.4.14) iti. itaratha hi yesSiii natvam 
isyate tesarii tatra grahanam kartavyam syat. 

(g) Ubhayatahspnia rojju— 6.1.68 — tad yatha— kuiatat ka'slhatat — ity 
atra sarhyogantalopat samyogadiiopo baliyan bhavati nanu ca datvc 
krte na bhavisyati. asiddham datvarh tasya’siddhalvat prSprmti- 
siddhakande pathitam vasvadisu datvarh sau dirghatva iti tatra sau 
dirghatva-grahanam na karisyate vasvadisu datvam siddham ity eva. 
evam apy apadantatvan na prapnoti. at ha sav api padan'i bhavati 
raja taksS-na-lope krte vibhakteb sravanam prapnoti. saisobhaya tab- 
spasa rajjur bhavati. 

(h) Utsarga and opavada— 1.1.54 c Alo’ ntvasaya”deh parasySnekai sit 
sarvasyety apavada-vtpratisedhat sarvadesah' (k's^■^/l/:£^)-‘alo , ntyasya , 
ity utsargah. tasya 'adeh parasya’ ‘anekal sit sarvasya’ ity apavadah. 
apavadavipratisedhat sarvadeso bhavisyati. See also 3.1.94. 

(i) Vaiyatya occurs in 7,2 19 but has no technical sense. 
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Parikh (Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, 1938). 

-*■- Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus— Prabhatcandra 
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ASS — Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 
BB — Bibliotheca Buddhica 

BI — Bibliotheca Indica 

BORI — Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
BSS — Bombay Sanskrit Series 

CSS — Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 

GOS — Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
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ERRATA 


Page 

line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

2 

34 

premises 

premisses 

3 

16 

tmiddle 

middle 

3 

19-20 

destrucively 

destructively 

3 

32 

ethm 

them- 

10 

28 

men)... gods. 

men gods). 

64 

29 

srotarom 

srotaram 

97 

11 

odosah 

°dosah 

124 

12 

Alarika 

Akalarika 

158 

33 

vibhagaja’e 

vibhagaja’o 

160 

10 

kararka 

karaka 

183 

18 

pradhamsa° 

pradhvamsao 

211 

4 

cinomptehension 

incomprehension 

216 

I 

or 

on 

216 

8 

latter 

later 

228 

12 

Tat p ary a TTka 

Tatparya Tika 

240 

33 

member 

number 

257 

14 

esablished 

established 

330 

2 

Gods’ 

God’s 

351 

33 

state 

stage 

351 

34 

states 

stages 

352 

27 

the sis isset 

thesis is set 

366 

14 

evedence 

evidence 

389 

3 

anumati 

anumiti 

415 

32 

calls 

call 

419 

31 

Bhattas 

Bhattas 

432 

8 

Vhe 

The 

439 

5 

Pratyasa- 

Pratyaksa- 

480 

36 

noth ehill 

on the hill 

491 

36 

f tar'ak zivo thsi 

of this tarka, viz. 


pp. 26-213 ; 'embarrass’ is printed as 'embarass’ at nine places. 
The error is regretted. 
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